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THE ELEMENTS OF CONVERSATION ; 


OR, TALKING MADE EASY, 


Wirth the close of the year, it seems right that I should terminate 
my lectures upon the art of talking, which, if I may judge by the ex- 
traordinary quantity of nonsense which I find floating in society, must 
have been very generally successful. 

I have brought before you, my pupil, the various modes of treating 
words, phrases, cant terms, and conventional plagiarisms from other lan- 
guages. I shall conclude by giving some general hints which may, 
perhaps, be found advantageous as the pupil proceeds. 

It would be quite impossible to produce upon paper anything like a 
“report” of the general conversation which takes place in a large mixed 
company—the nothingnesses, for instance, that are talked in any one 
evening at Devonshire House would fill twenty quires of foolscap. It is 
not because the nonsense of that well-lighted mansion is not just as 
good and as great nonsense as the nonsense talked anywhere else, that 
I mention Devonshire House, but because, as his Grace is unlimitedly 
hospitable, his parties are innumerably extensive ; I therefore refer to 
that emporium as affording a fine field for the diffusion of useless 
knowledge. 

If only one fool at a time were allowed to speak in such places, re- 
porters might afford as fair opportunities to the uninitiated of judging 
of the intellectuality of these splendid soirées, as others of the tribe 
are able to furnish us with of the eloquence and wisdom of another 
: assembly, in which the man on his legs has it all his own way as long 
4 as he can stand; and where the only man who does not speak, is the 

Speaker,—a circumstance which some people consider extremely favour- 
able to the reputation of the Right Honourable Gentleman who just at ; 
present fills the chair. 

Speaking of the Speaker, and of a most ridiculous joke which appeared 
in some ultra-Tory newspaper, in which he is most shamefully and irre- 
verently said to look when wigged for the Chair,—like an owl in an ivy 

bush,—I cannot help quoting from an author almost forgotten, but whose 
hs works I delight to see now sometimes noticed, and of which I remem- 
| ber the “ Quarterly Review ’? some time since hinted that a new edition 
was likely to appear,—I mean Foote, who, in his play of the “‘ Knights,”’ 
(a play which, although Foote, who acted the hero, had but one leg, ran 
many nights) makes Hartop, as Sir Penurious Trifle, describe the dex- 
terity of an innkeeper in the Puritan time of the Protector. It is worth 
your listening to, because by those who are at all dramatically read, if 
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you repeat it, you will be held in high estimation as a retriever; and if 
you should get amongst a party of listeners who never have happened 
to hear of the modern Aristophanes, and they should believe it to be an 
effusion of your own, you will be set down as a wit and an historian ; 
and please to remember that, in all my lectures, I never professed to 
make you cither—nature alone can do the one—reading may do 
the other. 

However, Sir Penurious goes on thuswith a little variation, merely 
to suit the delicacy of modern readers. 

“ Stout enough,” says Sir Penurious, “ hearty as an oak—hey, Dick, 
now I talk of an oak, I'll tell you a story of an oak ; it will make you 
die with laughing. You have heard it often,—hey—shall I tell it you 
—you, Knight? I was at the Bath last summer,—a water people drink 
when they are ill—hey—you have heard of the bath—eh, Dick? There’s 
a coffee-house there—hey—where the people take coffee and tea—hey, 
you—and read the news. So, ecod,—you, Knight, I used to breakfast 
at this coffee-house every morning—cost me eightpence—hey— an 
I had a breakfast at home—no matter for that—hey, you—there I brea 
fasted — gad, you, Dick—at the same table with Lord Tom Truewit. You 
have heard of Truewit ?—he *y, you—a droll dog! He told us the story, 
and made us die with laughing. Hey, you—you have heard of Charles 
the Second—you, Knight? Gad, he was son of Charles the First—he, 
hey—was King in England, and beheaded by Oliver Cromwell. So 
what does Charles the Second do—you, Knight, you ?—but he fights 
Noll at Worcester—a town you have heard of, hey ?—but it wouldn’t 
do—Noll made him scamper—hey—take to his heels—you, Knight. 
Truewit told us the story—it made us die with laughing. I always 
breakfasted at the coffee-house—hey—it cost me eightpence, though I 
had a breakfast at home. So what does Charles do, but hides himself 
in an oak—an oak-tree, you—in a wood called Boscobel, from two 
Italian words, Bosco Bello—a fine wood, you—and off he marches; 
but old Noll would not let him come home—‘ No,’ says he, ‘ you don’t 
come here,’ Lord Tom told us the story—made us die of laughing—it 
cost me eightpence, though T had a breakfast at home. So you, Knight, 
when Noll died, Monk there—gad, you—afterwards Albemarle, in the 
north—brought him back. So you—the Cavaliers—you have heard of 
them ?—they were good friends ‘to the Stuarts—what did they do? 
Gad, you, Dick, they put up Charles as a sign—the Royal Oak—eh— 
you have seen ‘such signs at country alehouses ? So, gad, you, what 
does a Puritan do?—the Puritans—hey, you, Knight—were friends of 
Noll—but up he puts the sign of an owl in an ivy-bush, and under- 
neath he writes—* This is not the Royel Oak !’"—hey—you have seen 
writings under signs, you, Knight? Upon this, the Royalists say— 
‘Gad, this must not be.’ So what did they do—hey, you—but pro- 
secute the poor Puritan, and make him change his sign; and—hey, 
you, Dick—how do you think he changed it? Gad, he puts up the 

oyal Oak, and writes underneath— This is not the owl in the ivy- 
bush.’ It made us all die with laughing—Lord Tom told the story 
—I always breakfasted at the coffee-house—it cost me eightpence, 
oo { had a breakfast at home—hey—you, Knight—what! Dick, 

" ?? 

This story of the “ owl in the ivy-bush”’ is worth the reading; and 
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nd Géubt at the time when it first Appeared (now nearly ninety years 
#ineé); dided by the abilities of the author aiid actor in giving a correct 
ivhitation of some long-forgotten worthy of the day, must have beet ex- 
ceédingly diverting. 

A story like this, well told, and set off, if possible, with the mimicry of 
some contemporary blockhead, would make the fortune of “ a ditier-out,” 
as the amateur Jack-puddings of the present day are called. | 

Now, théte’s a phrase—" dining out :” never lose sight of that. If 
vulgarity and bestiality can go lower than thé expression, “ dining out,” 
then bestiality and vulgarity are enviable for their itigenuity. 

* How do you do, Hopkins ?” says one raff to another. 

“T atm not very well, thank you,’ says the other raff to Hopkins; 
* T have got a headache. However, I know what it is—I dined out 
yesterday.” 

Simpson says to Jackson—" You will kill yourself—you will Kill 
yourself, my dear J., if you go on ‘ dining out’ so much.” 

Tyro! look out for such monsters! If you ever encounter those wh 
talk this sort of language—is if a man either ate or drank more when 
he ** dined out ” than when he dities at home—write them down—what 
you may yourself determine. : 

I remember hearing a very clever, impudent, and certainly agteeible 
professional man, describing the particular splendout of a Cabinet 
dinner at a very important Cabinet Minister’s table, not, of course, 
as having dartalea of it, but as a proof of the extraordinary expense 
to which a man holding Cabinet office must necessarily be put by thé 
costliness of such symposia; and while he expatiated upon this, he was 

perfectly in earnest ; as if a dinner which the Duke of Weflington, Lord 
Meatodmne, Sir Robert Peel, or Lord Lansdowne gave to his colleagués 
upon a Cabinet day, would be one bit better or one bit worse, becatise it 
happéred to be restricted to a select thirteen, than any other dinnér 
which he would give on any othér day to any other thirteen less select 
personages who might chance to dine with him. | 
There is a story told of a gentleman officially connected with the 
Atheneum Club, which is somewhat apposite. It was the custom with 
certain of the present Ministers, during their last reign, to have house- 
dinners at the Athen@um on the Wednesdays in each week. One 
Wednesday came, and the names of Lord Lutisdowne, Mf. Sptiti 
Rice, and a few more were down on the house-dinner catd, although 
they had ceased to be ministets. The house-steward, as usual, directed 
the butler to inquire of the proper authority as to the atrangement of 
the dinner. The proper authority gave the proper directions. 

“They have always had a Cabinet pudding,” said Mr. Watson, uncon- 
scious of the effect of the observation ; “ is that to be the same, Sir?” 

“ Oh, to be sure,”’ said the competent authority. 

Whereupon the other gentleman officially connected with the Club 
added—* but without the plums, I presume.” 

And I may mention that this, good as it is, is by no means the best 
thirig that the said gentleman officially connected with the Athensutm 
Club has said or written. 

The art of telling a story is one which very few people possess, In 
order to do it effectually, the narrator should appear perfectly uncori- 
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scious of the point of his narrative, and let it burst upon his hearers 
without any preparatory elevation of his own. Mimicry is admitted to 
be about the lowest absurdity in the whole art of buffoonery, if simply 
exhibited and received as what is called a “ take off ;” but in telling:a 
story, of which persons actually living or dead are in truth (as Sandy 
says) the dram. pers., it is a most extraordinary help to the story-tellers 
to let them talk in their own proper manner and dialect, It was by 
adopting this system that one of the best (and probably the greatest) 
imitators that ever lived gave a zest and spirit to his anecdotal con- 
versation very rarely to be met with in society. 

Swift says “ Story-telling is not an art, but what we call a knack : it 
doth not so much subsist upon wit as upon humour; and I will add, 
that it is not perfect without proper gesticulations of the body, which 
naturally attend such merry emotions of the mind. I know very well 
that a certain gravity of countenance sets off some stories to advantage, 
when the hearer is to be surprised in the end: but this is by no means 
a general rule ; for it is frequently convenient to aid and assist by cheer- 
ful looks and whimsical gesticulations. I will yet go farther, and affirm, 
that the success of a story very often aoe upon the make of the 
body and the formation of the features of him who relates it.” 

Sir Richard Steele advises all the professors of the art of story-telling 
never to tell stories but as they seem to grow out of the subject-matter 
of the conversation, or as they serve to illustrate or enliven it. Stories 
that are very common are generally irksome, but may be aptly hinted 
at and mentioned by way of allusion. Those which are altogether new 
never should be ushered in without a short and pertinent character of 
the chief persons concerned, because, by that means, you make the com- 
pany acquainted with them; and it is a certain rule, that slight and 
private accounts of those who are familiar to us administer more mirth 
than the brightest points of wit in unknown characters. A little cir- 
cumstance in the complexion or dress of the man you are talking of sets 
his image before the hearer, if it be chosen aptly for the story. Steele 
certainly valued the tact of story-telling very highly; for he says, “ I 
have often thought a story-teller is born, as well as a poet.” 

It may be difficult to give you any set form for telling a story well ; 
but if, upon the Spartan principle, the pupil may be taught the art by 
the exhibition of the mode in which people tell stories ill, the following 
“= perhaps be of some use. 

The narrator may be supposed to be a man of some five-and-forty, 
with a low forehead, a turned-up nose, fishy grey eyes, and a drawling 
voice ; who, having obtained possession of the party by whom he is sur- 
rounded, proceeds something after this fashion :— 

“ Why—now—let me see. It’s about four years ago—no—not four— 
no, it can’t be four, because I recollect Hobbs, who married Miss— 
what was her name ?—Mary, dear, don’t you recollect ?—that tall girl 
that used to live with those people in psha!—what street is that 
which turns out of Oxford-street, just by the place where Lord 
pooh ! Lord who was Secretary of State once—lived. Miss—well, I 
shall think of her name presently, I dare say ; but I know it can’t be 
quite four years ago; I was going along Kew Lane—but I ought to 
have told you before, that we had taken a house at Twickenham that 
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year—-if you know Twickenham, you know that as you go along by the 
river there are three or four very good houses-—it was at one of those— 
but just before you come to the church you turn down opposite the | all 
grocer’s—the second turning past the Crown—well, it was one of those 
—I thmk we gave—what was it, Mary, dear ?—seventy pounds a-year 
—seventy or seventy-five, I won’t be certain which, for I’m not a very 
good hand at remembering ;—however, in Kew Lane at that time I met 
Dr. Coggin—Coggin, I think, the name was—a very respectable clergy- 
man who had the living—of—dear me, what was the name of that place 
where the steeple of the church was struck by lightning ?—that was in 
the year that poor Billy had the measles—that I recollect—and so— 
Dr. Coggin—but I ought to have told you before that Dr. Coggin’s 
father formerly kept a school at Hammersmith—and—I think at one 
time he had ninety boys. He was a tall, powerful man of his age, and 
his wife—dear Mary, don’t you recollect her coming to see us when we 
were first married ?—I do, just as well as if it was but yesterday—and 
80 let mesee—where was I ?-—Oh !—I remember—in Kew Lane, a 
place I shall never forget, on account of those ships which were chalked 
upon the wall—I am sorry to say they are now all nearly washed out— 
the poor fellow who did them is dead—and, as I was saying only the 
day before yesterday to Mary—how soon people are forgotten! So—as 
I was telling you—Dr. Coggin was in his little carriage—it wasn’t a 
phaeton—but I recollect it was made of cane—that is, the body of it 
was—and he was driving a pair of dunny-roan horses—so—I said to 
the Doctor I should perhaps have told you he was always a wag in 
his way—always joking af much as he thought consistent with his pro- 
fession——and so, I said,‘ What a fine pair of horses you have got 
there !’—knowing that he was always rather particular about his cattle. 
* Yes,’ says he—I wish you could have seen his countenance—he was 
a remarkably well-looking man—I should say he stood full five feet 
eleven without his shoes, and a very good countenance he had, ‘ Why,’ 
he says, ‘ they say, Mr. Simmpkin, good horses can’t be of a bad colour, 
but I differ; if I could change the colour of these, I don’t care to what 
other, I would not take a hundred guineas apiece for them.’ So, upon 
that, I says to him, ‘I tell you what, Doctor—when you get over 
Kew Bridge, turn to the right, and drive them a mile or so.” * What 
then ?? says the Doctor. ‘ Why,’ says I, ‘ that’s the way to Turn’em 
Green.’—I thought Coggin would have split his sides—I never saw a 
man laugh so much in my life—and away he drove.” 

“ Well !” said somebody. 

“ Well !”’ said somebody else. 

Both these somebodies having, unfortunately for the story-teller, read 
all the jest-books which have been published during the last fifty years. 

“ Well,” says Simpkin, “ that’s all!” 

Upon this sort of affair much has been written by the authorities I 
have already quoted; and, strange to say, a vast deal more has been 
written upon this apparently trivial subject than many readers may 
suppose; and Steele imagines a case extremely like that of poor Mr. 
Simpkin. “ It is a miserable thing,” says he, “‘ after one hath raised 
the expectation of the company, to pursue the matter too far—there is no 
retreating! and how poor it is for a story-teller to end his relation by 
saying, * that’s all!’ ” 
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Swift, however, has a description which very closely applies to my spe- 
cimen of the T'urn’em Green narrative. The Dean says, “Nothing is 
more generally exploded than the folly of talkingtoomuch; yet I rarely 
remember to have seen a few people together, where some one has not 
been predominant in that kind, to the great constraint and disgust of all 
the rest. But among such as deal in multitudes of words, none is com- 
parable with the sober, deliberate talker, who proceeds with much 
thought and caution, makes his preface, branches out into several digres- 
sions, finds a hint that puts him in mind of another story, which he 
promises to tell you when this is done ; comes back regularly to his sub- 
ject, cannot readily call to mind some person’s name, holding his head, 
complains of his memory: the whole company is all this time in sus- 
pense: at length he says it is no matter, and so goes on. And, to 
crown the business, it perhaps proves at last a story the company has 
heard fifty times before ; or at best some insipid adventure of the relator.” 

There are certain little historical facts—biographical anecdotes and 
matters af gossip connected with days long since gone by—which you 
will find extremely useful; only take care not to split upon a rock where 
innumerable young beginners are stumped—that of believing you have 
exclusively discovered something exceedingly entertaining, which, in 
point of fact, is not one bit fresher or more novel than my friend 
Sumpkin’s joke of Turn’em Green, which was originally made by Foote 
some Sixty years ago upon some pale pickles. 

Traditional antipathies may serve your turn in a rural party.—Ghosts 
are never-failing subjects. You must, however, carefully avoid the 
routine, because there is a regular circuit *of ghost stories, however 
true they may be or however false. The Wynyard ghost, the Lyttleton 
ghost, and even the ghost of Cock-lane, are too familiar now to be 
touched upon; but there are many which may yet serve your turn, if 
you keep your eyes about you and look sharp. The apparition of the 
head which Lord Grey has seen at Howick is one of the latest upon 
record, 

As for the antipathies, you may introduce a vast many names of note ; 
and, rely upon it, nothing more enhances the every-day conversation of 
society, or the gossip of the newspapers, than the introduction of nume- 
rous or rather innumerable names of people of all sorts and conditions. 
Everybody knows that the Medici family have a natural antipathy to 
roses. Boyle, the philosopher, could not endure the sound of water 
drawn from a cock. Erasmus trembled at the sight or smell of fish. 
Scaliger shuddered at water-cresses. Henry III. of France could not 
endure a cat. Marshal D’Albert was seized with faintness if a sucking 
pig Were put upon table; and the Duc d’Epernon would faint at the 
sight of a hare: so Tycho Brahe, only that his antipathy exhibited 
itself in a total paralysis of his limbs if he saw the animal alive. Lord 
Chancellor Bacon fell into fits when there was an eclipse of the moon ; 
and Uldislaus, King of Poland, was actually forced to fly from table if 
apples were put down before him. La Mollie la Vayer could not en- 
dure music ; yet delighted in the sound of thunder. Shakspeare tells 
us that the sound of bagpipes produced very curious effects upon 
some people ; and a modern publication mentions a Mr. Rose, of South- 
ampton, who invariably fainted if he saw a plate of ship-beef. There 
are a thousand other instances will serve you well, as showing a know- 


ledge of history and the world. 
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Then there is another resource which will in many cases “ astonish 
the natives.”’ I mean that by which you seize upon the commonest 
poretnle phrase which is in general acceptation and universal use, to dix 

upon its derivation—if anybody, for instance, wishes anything, or 
anybody else, as people sometimes do, at * Old Nick !’”’—instantly start 
a doubt or difficulty as to why his Satanic Majesty should be called Old 
Nick ?—pay a passing compliment to the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and deny the possibility of anything like a parallel 
between him and his namesake—then branch off into a discussion upon 
the demerits of the Father of Evil—the girls will lay down their book 
to listen, and their mother, sitting on the tenter-hooks of doubt whether 
the disquisition is perfectly correct, will open her eyes and her mouth, 
veagy to stop you the moment you get to what—whenever they think 
anything rather too good—they are sure to denounce as too bad, 

Why the Father of Lies is called Old Nick nobody has yet ascers 
tained—do your best. There is a book, “De Dea Nebulewnia,” by 
Keysier, which mentions a deity worshipped by the people of Denmark 
and Germany by the name of Nocca, or Nicker—derived, as he believes, 
from the German Nugen ; which has the same meaning as the Latin 
Necare; Rudbekius talks of a great spirit, called Neckur or Neo- 
kar, who governed the sea; and Wormius asks whether a figure said 
to have been seen on the river Lun in the year 1615, might not have 
been the same being; for he was called ‘* Wasser Nichts.”’ ) 

Here you may diversify by observing that the name has taken two 
turns, which time confers—Neckar having been a great minister wha 
played Old Nick with France; and the other Nugen, or Nugee, being a 
great tailor, who has played Old Nick with half the extravagant puppies 
of the day. 

You may may now glance into a discussion of the question whether his 
Satanic Majesty has not been named after Machiavel, whose name was 
Nicholas—imagine it possible that, if Machiavel had never existed, the 
old gentleman would probably have taken the name of Tally. But 
Machiavel is innocent of having lent his name, as | have shown, 
inasmuch as the books [ have quoted were written long before his time ; 
although, in a letter sent to Mr. Pym, at Oxford (1643), the writer 
says, ‘‘ they have overmatched Old Nick Machiavel, the Florentine !”? 
And Grey tells us—not Lord Grey—but Zachary, not the worthy 
Michael Zachary, but Zachary Grey—that Sancho Panza’s compliment 
to Don Quixote evidently applies to the intriguing minister, when he 
says “ That Old Nick, or the Devil, could not over-reach hm !” 

And so you may go on with any other familiar mick-name or con 
ventional phrase, and do wonders. 

I ought, perhaps, here to repeat that it is absolutely essential to your 
existence, in the sort of society to which I suppose yuu aspire, to belong 
to one or two of the best clubs, and to, at least, three or four of what are 
called learned societies, the peculiar merits and virtues of which, and 
their members, I have already more than once referred to. The Royal 
Society is, of course—as its name implies—the “ very head and front,” 
and never was more justly so called, than now, having a Prince of 
the Blood Royal at its head. What is done there, the reports of which 
are subsequently published 


‘for such as like to read them,” 
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I do not pretend to ask, but it is right to belong to it. Then there is 
the Society of Arts, which annually dispenses its premiums to won- 
ders and geniuses of whom one never hears one syllable afterwards, and 
affords premiums for models of inventions which are never put into 
practice. I would venture to say that, for the last quarter of a century, 
not one single wonderful discovery that has been rewarded by that So- 
ciety has ever been brought—not to perfection—but into use. 

A gold Ceres medal for the best method of platting straw hats; a 
silver medal for a new mode of drinking hot brandy and water without 
burning your fingers ; twenty pounds to the man who plants the greatest 
number of potatoes, without reference to the fact of their ever coming 
up; a silver palette to a young lady for a beautiful landscape done 
by her drawing-master; and the something -prize, with some other fine 
name, to an old body in Hertfordshire for having hatched more chickens 
or reared more lambs than her neighbours, are the splendid trophies of 
this great national establishment. 

The Geographical Society is another admirable institution, to which 
you ought to belong, because, by paying a certain subscription, you will 
ascertain, in the course of a few years, that London is in Middlesex, and 
Southwark in Surrey. By belonging to the Zoological Society you 
will become acquainted with the classical names of the dogs and ducks, 
and, as I have before told you, be privileged to take your wife, daugh- 
ters, or sisters to pass the Sabbath in watching the dirty tricks of the 
flirting monkeys, or the more magnificent indecencies of a bathing 
elephant. 

The Statistical Society will tell you how many miles of ground every 
omnibus in London travels in a day; and the amount of duty there- 
upon which they pay to government ; how many horses die in a year in 
Great Britain; how many men are engaged to light the gas-lamps in 
Mary-le-bone, and how long, to a second and a half, a man walking at 
the rate of three miles and a quarter per hour will be, travelling on foot 
from the corner of Berkeley-square to the end of Catherine street, in the 
Strand, or from South-street, Park-lane, to the bottom of Oxendon-street, 
in the Haymarket. 

As to the Geological Society, you must not miss it: as some writer 
has said, the importance of knowing the geological history of Ludgate- 
hill or Cornhill, is far beyond any gratification which its superficial 
inches can afford you, even though the wealth of the Indies were scat- 
tered over it. You will soon learn to envy the excavator, who goes 
down to scoop out the filth from the common sewer, the opportunity 
which his descent affords him of ascertaining the characteristics of the 
soil below. 

Then there is the Horticultural Society, to which you must belong, where 
there is a “ Council ” sitting to decide on the virtues of cabbages and 
the growth of cucumbers. Mr. Somebody gets up and makes a speech 
on radishes, and is replied upon by somebody else in a magnificent 
eulogium upon Isleworth asparagus. This illustrious Cabildo issues 
permission to the nobility and gentry, at five shillings a head, to come 
and look at bunches of grapes, pines, strawberries, and all the rest of 
it, not one of which has been raised in their own gardens, but have 
been sent thither by fools even greater than the spectators, who really 
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feel their vanity gratified because their gardeners are able to raise good 
fruit and vegetables, which, let it be observed, they do without the 
slightest aid or assistance from, or communication with, the most won- 
derful Corporation and Council. 

Then every year you must go to Dublin, or Edinburgh, or Bristol, 
or Hogs Norton, or wherever the “ Heads” decide, to attend a meeting 
of British science, at which you will be expected to make some most 
important communications ; but as everybody is expected to do that, and 
scarcely anybody does any thing of the kind, if you will be content with 
bad dinners, done cheap and nasty, execrable concerts, dull balls, and 
damped fireworks, your scientific character will be raised most won- 
derfully—for that week, ~-and you will return to your home or lodgings 
not much the worse for the excursion, 

The Antiquarian Society, whose members still write themselves 
A.S.S., upon its first establishment fell under the lash of the Satirist, 
with one of whose effusions I began this my last lecture. Since his time 
the absurdities which he ridiculed have increased only in the increase 
of similar institutions. If one does but look over the lists of the mem- 
bers of these scientific bodies -the truth comes out. A rich pudding- 
headed citizen, who wowd not know a rhinoceros from a giraffe if he 
met him in Lombard-street, and who never would trouble his head about 
his ignorance, becomes, under the new régime, a member, or, if sufficiently 
rich, a Councillor in a society of naturalists. All sorts of people who 
have no pretension are pushed forward, and, as is always the case, the 
pretenders naturally scramble forward to take the lead, thrusting out 
in their obstinate efforts all those who really understand the art or 
science, for the furtherance of which the Society, whatever it may be, ori- 
ginally instituted, had been degrading and disgracing it by their display 
of ignorance, and their low ambition to be at the top of such a tree. 

L have said that the absurdity of these “ national ’’ establishments 
did not escape the wandering eye of the forgotten English Aristophanes, 
Upon Ais genius I shall draw for a detail of the supposed proceedings 
of that body in his day, when Sir Matthew Mite, the hero of the tale, 
enacted by himself, was to be admitted a member. Sir Matthew, as 
you remember, if you' know him, and if you do not you should make 
yourself acquainted with him, the better to enjoy his reception, was one 
of those odious mushrooms who having, half a century before, left his 

father (if he ever had one) for one of the presidencies of India, returns 
a half-dried skeleton stuffed with rupees, at once the most detestable 
and presuming of bores, who is naturally anxious to get into any oe 
where anybody will speak to him, and is, therefore, always reac 
make his way into all societies the doors of which are to be raved 
by a golden key. 

The scene which I quote is admirably good; and so you will say, 
pupil. It is laid in the great room of the Society of Antiquaries, who 
are discovered sitting, with their President at their head and their Secre- 
tary in attendance. Whether they go through the mummery of having 
a mace upon the table, as the Royal Society have, I do not know; but 
thus the affair begins :— 


“ Secretary. Sir Matthew Mite, preceded by his mayen will attend this 
seer Society this morning. 
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let Antiquary. 1s he apprized that an inauguration speech is required, 
in ve is to express his love of vert, and produce proofs of his antique 

ition ? 

Sec. He has been apprized, and is perfectly prepared. 

and Ant. Are the minutes of our last meeting entered ? 

Sec. They are. 

1st Ant. And the valuable antiques which have so happily escaped the 
de tions of time, ranged and registered rightly ? 

ec. All in order. 

Qnd Ant. As there are new augmentations to the Society's stock, I think 
it right that the members should be instructed in their several names and 
natures. ; 

lst Ant. By all means—read the list. 

Sec. ‘ Imprimis—In a glass-case, and in fine preservation, the toe of the 
slipper of Cardinal Pandulpho, with which he kicked King John at Swine- 
stead Abbey when he gave him absolution.’ 

2nd Ant. A most noble remains! 

lst Ant. An excellent antidote against the progress of Popery, as it proves 
the Pontiff's insolent abuse of his power— proceed. 

Sec. ‘A pair of nut-crackers presented by Henry the Eighth to Anna 
Boleyn on the eve of their nuptials. Wood sup to be walnut.” 

lst Ant. Which satisfactorily proves that walnut-trees were planted in 
England before the Reformation. 

See. * The cape of Queen Elizabeth's riding-hood, which she wore-on a 
solemn festival when she rode behind Burleigh on a pillion to St. Paul’s. 
The cloth undoubted Kidderminster.’ 

tnd Ant. A most instructive lesson, as it proves that that patriotic Prin- 
eess wore nothing but the manufactures of England. 

Sec, ‘ A cork-screw presented by Sir John Falstaff to King Henry the 
Fifth, with a tobacco-stopper of Sir Walter Raleigh's, made of the stern of 
the ship in which he first compassed the globe. Given to the Society by a 
clergyman of the North Riding of Yorkshire.’ 

is¢ Ant. A rare instance of generosity, as they must both have been of 
particular use to the reverend donor himself. 

Sec. * A curious collection, in regular and undoubted succession, of all the 
tenets ef Islington Turnpike, from its first institution up to the 20th of 

ay. 
2nd Ant. Preserve them with care, as they may hereafter serve to illus- 
trate that part of the English history. 

Sec. * A wooden medal of os made from the mulberry-tree 
Rew by himself, with a Queen Anne's farthing; from the manager of 

rury Lane Playhouse.’ 

tet Ant. Has he received the Society’s thanks ? 

Sec. They are sent. 

Enter Beadle. Sir Matthew Mite attends at the door. 

ist Ant. Let him be admitted immediately. 


inter Sin Marrugw Mire preceded by four Buacks. Fixst Brack bear- 
ing a large book—Suconp Brack, a large green jug with a handle— 
Tarren, some lava from Vesuvius—Fourtn, a bor, Sin Martuew takes 
his seat. Sxcretary receives the first present, and reads the label. 


Sec. ‘ Purchased of the Abbé Monteni, at Naples, for five hundred 
pounds, an entirely illegible manuscript, said to be in Latin; containing 
the twelve books of Livy, supposed to be lost.’ 

Str Matthew, This invaluable treasure was very near falling into the 
hands of the Pope, who designed it for the library of the Vatican, but—I— 
I rescued it from idolatrous hands. | 

ist Ant, A pious, learned, and laudable purchase, 
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Sec, (takes the second tA dug from: the 
oft (take present), ‘ A sarcophagus, dug Weeiple 


Sir M. Supposed to have held the dust of Mare Antony's coachman, 

Sec, (takes the third present). ‘A piece of lava thrown from the 
Vesuvian volcano at the last t rel ion. 

Sir M. By a ri yyeny an phd . be ey feeds 5 ae te te 
constituent parts is mass ; y properly preparin make | 
no difficult task to propagate burning mountains in Bugland, Provided they 
are properly encou by premiums. 

2nd Ant. Which they will be, no doubt, 

Sir M. Gentlemen,—Not contented with collecting, for the use and 
advantage of my native country, these inestimable relics, with a large cata- 
logue of petrifactions, bones, beetles, and butterflies, contained in that 
box (pointing to the present borne by the fourth Black), I have likewise 
laboured for the advancement of national knowledge; for which end, permit 
me to clear up some doubts relative to a material and interesting point in 
the English history. Let others soar to illumine the dark annals of Greece 
or of Rome; my researehes are sacred only to the service of Britain! 

Gentlemen,—The point I mean to clear up, is an error erept into the life 
of that illustrious magistrate, the great Whittington, and .his no less emi- 
nent cat; and in this disquisition four material points are in quection — 
First. Did Whittington ever exist ?—Second. Was Whittington Lord Mares 
of London ?—Third. Was he really possessed of a cat?—Fourth. Was that 
cat the source of his wealth ? 

Gentlemen,—That Whittington lived, no doubt can be entertained ;—that 
he was Lord Mayor of London is equally true; but, as to his cat—that, 
Gentlemen, is the Gordian knot to untie, And here, Gentlemen, be it 
permitted me to define what a cat is. A cat is a domestic, four-footed, 
whiskered animal, whose employment is catching of mice. But let Puss 
have been ever so. subtle—let Puss have been ever so successful—to what 
could Puss’s captures amount? No tanner can curry the skin of a mouse ; 
no family can make a meal of the meat ; consequently, Gentlemen, no cat 
could have given Whittington his wealth. Whence, then, does this error 
proceed? Be it my care to point that out. 

The commerce this worthy merchant carried on was chiefly confined to 
our coasts, For this purpose he constructed a vessel, which, from its agility 
and lightness, he aptly christened ‘The Cat.’ Nay, to this day, Gentle- 
men, all our coals from Neweastle are imported into London in nothing but 
cats. Hence, Gentlemen, it appears that it was not the whiskered, four- 
footed, mouse-killing cat, that was the source of the magistrate’s wealth, but 
the coasting, sailing, coal-carrying cat; and that, Gentlemen, was, in my 
humble judgment, Whittington’s cat. 

ist Ant. What a fund of learning! 

2nd Ant. Amazing acuteness of erudition ! 

lst Ant. Let this discovery be made public immediately. 

2nd Ant. And the author mentioned with honour. 

lst Ant. And I make no doubt but the City of London will desire him to 
sit for his picture, and serid him his freedom in a fifty-pound box. 

2nd Ant. The honour done the first magistrate richly deserves it. 

ist Ant. Break we up this assembly with a loud declaration that Sir 
Matthew Mite is equally skilled in arts and arms. 

2nd Ant. Tam Mercurio quam Marti.” 


And thus, according to Foote, breaks up this learned assembly, which, 
although society has had the advantage of upwards of sixty years’ ex- 
perience since the picture was drawn, does not really appear much more 
ridiculous than the equally learned, but more numerous, bodies of the 
present day, 
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‘There is one species of wit—if it may be so called—which has risen 
considerably in the word-market of late years, in the shape of conwn- 
drums. I forget, in the hurry of business, whether I have previously 
alluded to it. You will find it extremely easy, generally popular, be- 
cause adapted to the meanest capacity, and universally successful, be- 
cause the worst attempts are invariably the best. The first stride to 
popularity which this style of humour made was through the medium of 
Mr. Peake, the dramatist, to whose fertile genius and ready pen the play- 
going public have been greatly indebted for much amusement ; and why 
they are not still more so, we do not understand. Mr. Peake wrote a 
farce in which was a character called Billy Black, which was enacted 
by—we speak with adelicate reservation towards old and valued favourites 
—the best comic actor extant, Mr. Keeley ; and, as all my pupils will 
recollect, the conundrumizing of the said Billy, with his following 
* D)’ye give it up?” set os making conundrums. 

If you try your hand in that line, you must endeavour to find new 
ones; for instance, try these ;— 

Why is a man riding hard up-hill like another man presenting a 
young lady with a little dog?—Because he takes a gallop up— 
Cocknicé, “ a gal a-pup.” 

Why are three couple of boys going from school to church like Mr. 
Harper, the celebrated trumpeter ?—Because they go “ two, two, two.” 

Or, to take the very acme of Cockneyism, as proposed by a Radical 
Alderman, who means, if possible, to be one of the City Members in 
Parliament,— Why is a cow the fittest quadruped to sit at the head of a 
table ?— Because she “ calves,”’ (carves.) 

These are some of the freshest of the school; treasure them, 
therefore, and see what is to be done with them. If they do not quite 
answer your purpose, try back upon Swift: the Dean will give you a 
thousand lifts; for, like Foote, his Reverence is so much overlooked in 
these days of just decency and delicacy, that you have only to dabble a 
little in his mud, which modern modesty will not meddle with, to find 
pearls and diamonds of much worth, in which you may shine with 
unsuspected lustre befure women (at all events), who—thanks to the 
refinement of the present age—would not dare to admit that they had 
detected you in a plagiarism, lest they should incur the disgrace which 
a conviction that they had been dipping into the dirt of the last cen- 
tury would inevitably entail upon them. 

In concluding—at least for the present, or, I might better say, for 
the present year—these hints of mine for the making conversation easy, 
1 shall just give you the thoughts of some of those writers who, more 
seriously and eloquently than I have been able to do, have laid down 
axioms and rules for the guidance of the graduates and under-graduates 
in the school. 

Lord Chesterfield says, “ Take rather than give the tone of the com- 
pany you are in, If you have abilities, you will show them more or 
ess upon every subject; and if you have not, you had better talk 
sillily upon a subject of other people’s choosing than your own.” 

Then comes Steele, who tells you that it is a secret known but to few, 
yet of no small use in the conduct of life, that when you fall into a man’s 
conversation, the first thing you should consider is, whether he has a 
greater inclination to hear you, or that you should hear Aim, 
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_ Stillingfleet, in his Essay, gives the following advice upon the sub- 
ect :-— 
: “ Would you both please and be instructed too, 
Watch well the rage of shining to subdue ; 
Hear every man upon his favourite theme, 
And ever de more knowing than you seem : 
The lowest genius will afford some light, 
Or give a hint that had escaped your sight.” 

I am, however, warned by the waning space of my paper to conclude 
this Iast address for the year. I may hereafter not only continue my 
lectures, but collect and arrange them into more regularity, in order to 

ive them that revision which they most evidently require. If I have 

een of any use to my pupils, I shall be most happy ; and the hope that 
I may yet be of some service to young beginners will encourage me, in 
probability, to resume the subject in a second course, 
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Nove s being designed to represent human life, in their range they 
are necessarily coextensive with it. Whatever exists in nature, or in 
society, that smacks of humanity, is a legitimate subject for a novel; 
and though most individuals must have their sympathies in closer union 
with one species of tale than with another, me cannot justly place 
their own predilections in bar of any. All styles, it has been well 
said, are admissible, except the prosy ; and prosing is a catholic vice, 
and proper to no particular sect. To set up, then, a narrow standard 
of taste, and to admit of no literary salvation beyond the close pale of a 
sectarian creed, is but a vulgar error. We have our own opinions on 
the relative scope and merits of the different styles of fictitious narrative, 
and we are free to admit that what is called the fashionable novel, as it 
has usually been treated, is open to strong objections ; but we must 
uphold that the “ Fashion Pest ’’ diatribe, in the late “ Westminster 
Review,” against the species, was an argument from abuse to use; and 
that there was infinitely more of passion than of judgment in the en- 
tire article. In the old days of novel-writing, indeed, when the pro- 
duction took as long to blossom as an aloe, and one generation rare! 
witnessed more than a single good specimen, no view of life that was 
less than encyclopedic would satisfy the ambition of an author: but in 
these days of successive crops, small portions of humanity afford suffi- 
cient scope, whether for amusement or for instruction ; and. provided 
that portion be faithfully drawn and carefully developed, no one com- 
plains that the picture is not a whole-length, But if this be admitted, 
(and it is so with respect to the sea novel, the religious novel, and some 
others,) to exclude fashionable life as affording no fit theme for fictitious 
illustration, is a prejudice not more easy to explain than to justify. 
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* Author of “ Granby,” “ Herbert Lacy,” &c, 
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Fashionable life, it is true, exeludes to a great degtee the y of dee 
pathos, or of broad Arent ; for where all not ot ahew'ape 


their feelings in , the probability is that few have atiy to exhibit. 
In selecting a subject aristocratic life, the humiorotis, to be faithful 
to its original, must be very liglitly sketched ; and the distress should 
be made to arise more out of conventional disconvenances than from 
outraged affections; because the more true suclhi feelings are to univer- 
sal humanity, the less they are so to the particular class in question,— 
at least as that class chooses to exhibit itself. It is accordingly a pre- 
vailing defect in the fashionable novel that a romantic interest is sought 
at the sacrifice of probability in the character ; or, the aristocrat is made 
to wince by placing him in circumstances of melo-dramatic violence, 
which are alike fofeign to genuine pathos, and to the state of society 
which is the subject of delineation. 

Human life, however, is not made up of such extremes; and, if 
fashionable society (quasi fashionable) does not lend itself to striking 
situations and appalling events, it affords an infinite variety of materials 
for philosophic remark and dramatic illustration, at once curious, inte- 
resting, and necessary to be understood. The workings of passion and 
sentiment, as they are modified by rank and wealth, ate not less striking 
or influential on society at large, than when they occur in the bosoms of 
those in humbler stations. 

The leading defect of high life as a theme for fictitious narrative is 
its circumscription. Its forms are not various,—they dre, indeed, (even 
by definition) one; and the combinations and situations of which it 
admits ire less pregnant with diversified results than those of the other 
grades in society. In a few, a very few hands only will the canevas 
suffice for makitig out a lively ind interesting work j while a palling 
sametiess pervades the writings of the secondhand imitators, €nough to 
weary the most omfivorous pertsers. We would therefore lay dowa 
for this species of composition the far-famed canon applied to apple-pies, 
that they should not be “ all quince.’’ The ball-room, the club-house, 
and the country villa, are not often found sufficient to eke out the 
requisite number of pages ; nor does the moral complex of a mere woman 
of fashion afford stuff enough for an interesting heroine. If the 
female protogonist is nothing more than this, she is insipid; if she 
transcends her class, she is displaced and unnatural. The exclusiveness 
of aristocratic fon is not so absolute as to render the dovetailing of per- 
sons of all ranks into the same tale a practical absurdity; and we are 
inclined to think that the interest, the nature, and the keeping of a 
novel would be enhanced by selecting the working part of the dramatis 

son@ from more universal life, and by confining the exhibition of what 
is purely fashionable tothe persons of the walking ladies and gentlemen. 

Ve have dwelt somewhat at length upon these generalities of our 
subject, (without, however, touching on a tenth part of what might or 
should be said to do the theme justice,) not merely because we thought 
it required such illustration, but because we are satisfied that we have 
also developed the sources of the leading merits and faults of the writer 
before us. The author of ‘* Granby ”’ stands in the first line of those 
who have brought to the delineation of high life a personal knowledge 
adequate to the due execution of his task. His fashionable novels; 
therefore, are really fashionable. His best seenes are of daily occur- 
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rence, and may be encountered in action, in every street or squaré at 
the west end of the town. His finesse in observation, and his skill in 
display, preserve him from overstepping the modesty of nature; and, 
whatever the personal peculiarities of his characters, his gentlemen are 
gentlemen, and his fools and his knaves, whatever else.their defects, are 
the fools and knaves of good company. 

The department in whith he is least natural is that on which. he is 
forced by the necessities of the novel writer. Not that there is wanting 
in high life villany quite sufficient to grace the direst gentleman it 
black and scarlet that ever trod the stage, or stalked through of a 
Minerva-press romance. But in real life such persons seldom place 
their necks within the hangman’s noose; and, seldomer still, suffer 
themselves to be found out. It is therefore impossible to colour thé 
fashionable scoundrel up to the florid tone of romantic story, without 
violating probability. The separate ingredients indeed of such a villain 
as a Tyrrel, or a Sackville, are found every day on the pavement of St. 
James’s-street ; but they are rarely all united in one person. We think, 
therefore, that the author of “ Granby,” &c., makes too large and fre- 
quent sacrifices of vratsemblance in his efforts to give a romantic inter- 
est to his tales ; and that a story of more every-day occurrence would 
hetter assimilate with the class in life which he has chosen for illus 
tration. But we object, too, to the vicious personages in question on 
another account. The author is either too good a man, or of a taste 
too fastidiously refined, to admit of his painting his villains quite con- 
sistently. There is a hardness in the vice of high life to which the 
author fears to reach. It is all worldly, all cold, all selfish ; corruption 
has overspread the entire surface, and penetrated to the innermost re- 
cesses of its victim. Before a gentleman by birth and breeding can 
stoop to be a Tyrrel, he must be all but unhumanized ; and when de- 
tected, to “die game ”’ is his only ambition. In the less abandoned 
characters, this hardness in the aristocracy shows itself in the inappre- 
hensive natveté (we were going to say) with which they run their,career ; 
as if the objects of their pursuit were really of the most praiseworthy 
description. Like our primitive parents, they are naked, but not 
ashamed; and the circumstance demonstrates the absolute blank in 
their moral being. ‘This the author of “ Violet ” has happily repre- 
sented ; but the writer of the novels before us evidently feels that the 
state is too shocking for representation. Quodcunque ostendis mihi 
sic, incredulus odi, he seems to say; and, in order to accommodate his 
villains to his own endurance, he throws in some touch of nature which 
is out of keeping. 

Where he is not thus pressed upon by the necessities of his task, his 
characters are very fair copies of the great originals he draws; and, 
without being personal, identify themselves in the reader’s imagination 
with individuals with whom he is well acquainted. ‘Trebeck, for in- 
stance, is drawn with the utmost fidelity; and the highest exclusive 
society is never free from the intrusion of some such pretender to its 
privileges, whose claims lie only in his own impudence, and the easy 
gullability of the class with which, and on which, he plays, One can- 
not go to a London assembly without stumbling upon a Trebeck in some 
one or other of its modifications and degrees; and it is difficult to de- 
termine whether we should rather give way to indignation at the favour 
he enjoys, or laugh at the weakness of the dupes who yield it to him, 
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Of the three productions of the author before us, “Granby,” “ Her- 
bert Lacy,” and “ Arlington,” there is little individually to be said. They 
are alike tales of fashionable life, and’ therefore bear'a close general re- 
semblance to each other. ‘‘Granby,” we think, upon the whole, fo be 


the most vigorously conceived and executed; perhaps, 86 1b was 
the first, and therefore came = us in all the charm of sb no- 
velty;; ‘but then we prefer “ Arlington ” to “ Herbert Lacy ;’” and there, 
the novelty lies in favour of Herbert. One merit in these volumes, not 
to be passed without remark, is the truth and the subtlety of their passing 
observations on life and society. Such is the following description of 
high society in “ Arlington :”— tet ods 
“In a social point of view, the party and its arrangements seemed perfect, 
for all appeared to do merely just what they liked, while each was contribut- 
ingto the entertainment of the rest; and the most luxurious independence 
was neyer allowed to betray its selfishness, and subside into a want. of con- 
sideration for others. There seemed to be a common stock of social pleasure 
to which all, without effort, easily, gracefully, and liberally contributed} and 
yet it was unprofitable, and worse. There was no lack of external decorum ; 
nothing was said or done, which, if reported singly, would shock the nicest 
moral sense, or convey the impression of depravity; and yet there :toas a 


laxity of tone, which must soon have become apparent to any ong ‘who 
resided in the house.” 


Now this is just the prevailing tone which has spread, and is spread- 
ing, from the highest over the middling classes of Great Britain;' and 
which betokens the infection of a deep corruption. There is.no lackoof 
éxternal decorum ; but the universal sensitiveness to conventional de- 
licacy which enforces it, is the best evidence of the /axity it indicates. 
Men fear to speak, precisely because they fear not to enact;.and it is 
mauvais fon to betray, by a look or a word, a possible acquaintance 
with realities which can neither be denied nor defended. Equally good 
are the author’s remarks on “ polite conversation”? in the same novel ; 
and many others might be cited, in which a refined satire, and a keen 
sense of the realities latent beneath the surface of seemings, are favour- 
ably demonstrated; but want of space admonishes us to close ‘this 
article, and we must have done. 

To weigh this clever writer in the scales with other candidates for fame 
ae novelis!s, were as invidious as it would be an idle attempt. His great- 
est excellence, perhaps, is his perfect adaptation to the task he has un- 
dertaken. If others have shown a deeper insight into general humanity, 
or greater power of wielding, at pleasure, the sensibility of their readers, 
there are few who have given a fairer or more faithful portraiture of the 
special object they have professed to imitate. 
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THE YEOMANRY OF ENGLAND. 


Tae earliest division of civilized society was into those who 

and those who cultivated the soil; and though it was the custom ‘to 
look 0 the former as the superiors of the latter during those darker 
pode! might was paramount to right, and physical force the grand 
inction between men, yet with the progress of civilization, as the 
face of the country began to smile upon its inhabitants, and to attach 
them to their homes by the enticements and comforts that flowed from 
the labours of their hands, the worth of him who toiled for the sub- 
sistence of the community, and increased both the products and the 
beauties of nature, began to be felt and admitted to rest on as sound a 
basis as that of him who guarded, and on a much sounder than that of 
him who exhausted the one and defaced the other. The temperate and 
far-seeing wisdom of Alfred would have established this equalization 
much earlier in Britain than it obtained in Continental Europe, and our 
insular position would have encouraged its growth, but it was checked 

by foreign invasion. | 
The Normans, however it might be their desire to degrade husbandry 
in the eyes of their warlike community, had neither the power, nor per- 
haps the inclination, to destroy the relics of Saxon liberty which existed 
in the form of socage*,a free and privileged tenure “ retained by such 
persons as had neither forfeited it to the king, nor been obliged to 
exchange their tenure for the more honourable, as it was called, but at 
the same time more burthensome tenure of knight service.” They 
indeed merely adopted the law into their own code, and as it includes 
under it ‘all other methods of holding free lands by certain and in- 
variable rents and duties,”’ it in fact constituted the source of our present 
freeholds, and traces back the origin of our freeholders to a race of 
men who quietly maintained possession of their rights and privileges 
against the storm of foreign despotism which overthrew or restricted 
most of those of the higher classest. As feudal tyranny and military 


* The derivation of the word socage is considered by Blackstone to be from the 
Saxon word soc, liberty or privilege. It originated in plough service, in contra- 
distinction to military service to the lord of the manor or to the king, but was 
changed in process of time into an annual rent. In Kent, thes of 
tenure gavelkind is well known to have been preserved inviolate fromthe 
innovations of the Norman conqueror. Britton describes the socage tenure under 
the Norman name of Fraunke ferme. : 

t+ The vidleins (the Norman term for the Saxon ser/’) were bettered in their con- 
dition by their conquerors, haughty treatment for a while embittered their 
fate. As the head of our Article includes by custom, though not by law, portions 
of the class descended from these men, we insert the following extract from Black- 
stone's “ Commentaries ;”’— 

“ Under the Saxon government there were a sort of people in a condition of 
downright servitude, used and employed in the most servile works, and belongings 
both they, their children, and effects, to the lord of the soil, like the rest of the 
cattle or stock upon it. These seem to have been those who held what is called 
folk-land, from which they were removable at the lord’s pleasure. On the arrival 
of the Normans here, it seems not improbable that they, who were strangers to an 
other than a feudal state, might give some sparks of enfranchisement to 
wretched persons as fell to their share, by admitting them, as well as others, to the 
oath of fealty ; which conferred a right of protection, and raised the tenant. to a 
kind of estate superior to downright slavery, but inferior to every other condition, 
Dec.—voL. XLVUI, NO, CXCII. 26 
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enterprise began to decline, and the arts of peace to rise in ‘the scale, 
the socage tenures, which were tnconaidersbls of the time immediately 
preceding the Conquest, were by successive charters of enfranchisement 
granted to the tenants, increased in number and value so far as to make 
& justly-prized part of English tenure ; while their ally 
swelled into an important and influential body of men. n the 
generic term of yeomanry was applied to them is not ascertained, but 
probably early, as its etymology is Saxon, apparently either from a word 
signifying society or fellowship, or, according to some interpretations, 
from one signifying young man. The term, as defined by the quaint 
Sir Thomas Smith, means, in its strict application, “‘ One that hath free 
land of forty shillings by the year; who is thereby qualified to serve in 
juries, vote for knights of the shire, and do any other act where the law 
requires one that is probus et legalis homo.’ As however the value of 
property increased, as well as the estimation in which the agriculturist 
was held, the class came to include men of much larger incomes, and in 
the end of substantial property; for long before the inhabitants of 
boroughs and cities had established their rights and privileges, of 
amassed capital generally, agriculturists had effected, upon its true bases, 
labour and skill, an investment in land that wis even safer from the 
inroads of war and despotism, than that which was the offspring of 
commerce and manufacture. 

The yeomanry of England, therefore, may be said to have consisted 
virtually, for many years past, of that entire class which occupies the 
space between the ford of the manor and the peasanty, though this 
wide range necessarily includes many different grades, from those who 
farm their own estates by inheritance or purchase, and are now com- 
monly known by the name of gentlemen farmers, or squires, to the 
smaller tenantry—they “ who have free land of forty shillings a-year.”’ 

Their ancient and honourable descent is proved, and the next ques- 
tion to consider is, what rank (real, not nominal) they hold in society. 

England, from her insular position in the first instance, and her con- 
tinental relations in the second, combines within herself three distinct 





* «© « « « «+ «+ “Sir Thomas Smith testifies that, in all his time (and he 
was Secretary to Edward VI.), he never knew — villein in gross throughout the 
realm ; and the few villeins regardant that were then remaining, were such only as 
had belonged to bishops, monasteries, or other ecclesiastical corporations in the pre- 
ceding times of popery. For he tells us ‘ that the holy fathers, monks, and friars, 
had in their confessions, and specially in their extreme and deadly sickness, con- 
vinced the laity how dangerous a practice it was for one Christian man to hold 
another in bondage; so that temporal men by little and little, by reason of that 
terror in their consciences, were glad to manumit all their villeins. But the said 
oe fathers, with the abbots and priors, did not like sort by theirs; for they also 

a scruple in conscience to empoverish and despoil the church so much as to 
manumit such as were bond to their churches, or tu the manors which the church 
had —— and so kept their villeins still.’ By these several means the generality 
of ns in the kingdom have long ago sprouted up inte copyholders, their per- 
sons being enfranchised by manumission or Jong acquiescence; but their estates 
in strictness remaining subject to the same servile conditions and forfeitures as 
before, though in general the villein services are usually commuted by a small 


“Ia some manors the copyholders were bound to perform the most servile offices, 
as to hedge and ditch the lord's grounds, to lop his trees, to reap his corn, and the 
like ; the lord usually finding them meat and drink, and sometimes (as is still’the 
use in the Highlands of Scotland) a minstrel or piper for their diversion,” 
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she is agricultural mechanical, and commercial, suse 






she is equalled t excelled, by other nations ; in the 
competitors, and will in all probability be hereafter equalled; , but 
the first she is at present without a rival, and may probably con 
80 t long-established experience, the vastness of her 
i her free constitution. But to what is she originally inde 
is 8 









s superiority? Not to the care of her upper classes, for their estat 

nd the Faasingement of others; not to the labour of the pe 3 
for at without direction would do nothing. No: she is indebted | 
her rich eminence to the hard-earned experience and active 3 
—-to the skill and industry of her yeomanry, the earliest supporters.of 
her national respectability, and the stoutest defenders of her national 
eretir=the staple of her prosperity, as her sailors are the bulwarks of 

er freedom. ’ 

It_is however more as moral than as political agents, that England 
should expect most benefit from her yeomanry, though be it remem- 
bered that as such they, in common with every other class, would eyen- 
tually do much more for her stability than as the individual partisans of 
a faction, or the mere abettors of local alteration. For while political 
change may be the work of a day, it takes years to effect a moral revolu- 
tion ; and if we look into the philosophy of the matter, it must be the 
character of a people that directs the stream of its politics. The 
yeomanry stand midway between the high and the low; t Ly 0 
possess in a great degree the confidence of the aristocracy, and they 
ought, in every sense of the word, to enjoy the confidence of the peasantry, 
The “ increase of the land”? is, as it were, under their wardship, and its 
distribution is in their power; it becomes their duty to dispense 
among the classes below them the blessings of protection, consolation, 
and encouragement. In this light let us view them, 

Without going so far back in time as the customs of the Saxon 
ancestors of the yeoman, so beautifully illustrated by Sir Walter Scott 
in the paternal and almost princely rule of Cedric, or descending to the 
class his Dandie Dinmont portrays, we will turn our eyes back only 
from forty to sixty years, before the high prices and other deceptive 
illusions. introduced by the war had disturbed the fair contentment of 
the farmer’s life, or the vast strides of science and art had carried their 
excitements into his quiet homestead. At that period the English farmer 
was completely identified with his country, and was considered as 
characteristic of its soil as the British oak itself, while his home was 
sought out by strangers* as the best illustration of genuine English 





* D—— Farm, situated in one of the best cultivated districts in England, was 
in the occupation, about fifty years ago, of a yeoman of the old school, in the 
strictest sense of the word. He lived out of the uce of his farm, dined at half- 

twelve with his labourers in his large stone kitchen, off yeast: dumplings and 

is own pork, beef, mutton, or fowls, as the case might be ; boarded and Todged 
forty harvest men in his roomy garrets, and headed the table at their ™ harvest 
home ;” transacted his business at the market-town every week, and knew little 


J court, one 1 
ae ar preggers we tper tery ya &e.; while the farm-(or as 
it is in the bourhood, pah-) yard occupied the centre. Into this charac- 
teristic medley of and disorder, confusion and good cheer, one of the 
ee a hs visiting in the vicinity, in 
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manners and English comfort, an indigenous and untranslatable word. 
He himself was strong of body, from healthy and natural habits—h' 
cheek ‘was ruddy with the freshness of early morning—his neéxves_ , 
by exercise and endurance—his frame knit by unrestrained 
and strength. He was independent, for all his resources w 
his own reach—he was generous, for Nature was generous to him—he 
was honest, for no desires that he could not rightly satisfy tempted him 
to be otherwise—he was intelligent, for his faculties and observation 
were continually in exertion on subjects td which they were best fitted, 
If he had prejudices, they harmed no one, but rather confined him’ to 
his own circle. Of that circle, however small’ or however large, he ‘was 
the centre; his was the eye that overlooked it—his the hand that 
directed it—his the smile that brightened it. He was like the sheaf of 
corn glowing in the field, which, though it seem nought among its fellows, 
quietly but unfailingly yields its golden shower to gladden both the 
heart and face of the country. suods 

Of his household and his habits, alas! but few traces are remaining, 
The farmers’ wives of that period aspired to, and were justly proud of, a. 
name now nearly obsolete, or at least become offensive to ears polite— 
a good housewife. They wore linen of their own spinning, disdained not 
to direct and join in the labours of their servants, nor to dispose of the 
hovest-produce of their own and their husband’s industry at market, 
—catered for the family from the well-tended dairy, garden, and 
poultry-yard—rode behind their husbands, or in the humble mytttg 
cart *—were cleanly, frugal, and provident, and were rewarded by con- 
tented hearts; and a family well provided for. 
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to see a specimen of the true English farmer, even then beginning to disappear. 
The hearty old man determined to show his illustrious visitor what he came to see, 
in all its native homeliness, and received him at the head of his hospitable oak table, 
groaning beneath the produce of his own pastures and poultry-yard, and sur- 
rounded, as usual, by his farm-servants, who stunned his Royal Highness with their 
cheers, as his host pledged him in a bumper of home brewed. The loyal farmer 
would only address his Royal guest as Mr. Prince, interlarding all his replies with 
this expletive of his respect; and when the Duke took his leave, nothing could 
prevent his entertainer from holding his stirrup bare-headed. ; 

Our friend was a humourist. Shortly after the Royal visit the assessors enforced 
against every one who could be imagined to enjoy the services of a male domestic, 
the tax imposed on livery servants. This impost was levied on our good old farmer. 
He immediately selected the roughest of his cow-boys, a lad of large dimensions, 
and as uncouth in his appearance and manners as one of the calves or colts in whose 
tendance he was employed. He ordered for him a blue coat, silver-laced down the 
seams, and when thus accoutred he took the boy to the county-town, desiring him to 
follow wherever he went at the distance of not more than a yard. Away he posted 
to the corn-market held in the shire hall, and with imperturbable gravity paraded 
his new footman amidst the gaze and the bursts of laughter of his brother 
farmers, till he Had shown his state’ in every direction. This was his mode of 
satirizing the Government, and it had a strong effect upon the minds of his class, 
for few men were more justly res 

* Country people who are accustomed to depend for their little stock of know- 
ledge on individual observation, often trace great effects to slight causes in a ‘most 
amusing manner, but not without some show of reason. “Ah !” said a shrewd 
labourer, during the riots of 1630, “ there never was any luck in the country sin’ 
them gigs came ae Now the rise from a pudding or chaise-cart to a gig, was 
one that followed hard upon the transient prosperity of the farmer, and, as one of 
the first steps of his extravagance, must certainly be looked upon as an 


assisting, 
— the main cause of agricultural distress; but it was the one the labourer 
remar . : 
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“Phen to the conduct of the. farmer, when the labour of every season, 
Wis accompanied with its appropriate revelry, and people were then fed, 
as children are now taught, by amusement. The wheat-sowing, (or 
wheatsel) was a frolic—the sheep-shearing was a frolic—and the harr 
vest, the crowning of the husbandman’s year, was a time of universal 
rejoicing. Young as I was when all this joy was in the land, I can well 
recollect that as harvest approached every face in the village appeared to 
Sitar Then it was that the kind-hearted dairy-maid rose when 
the dawn was yet gray to warm the flet-nillk, and give the harvest-men 
their nourishing breakfast, before hard work began—then the master 
headed his well-provided board, surrounded by the honest faces of servants 
(nay, more than servants, of friends) of from fifteen to thirty years’ 
standing—then were his men lodged by thirties and forties, under the 
same hospitable roof, instead of toiling home miles after a day’a hard 
labour—and then, too, even the luxury of the poor was thought of in 
this their only season of well-earned indulgence; and often, as | used 
to sit prc on a wheat-sheaf, or couched on a barley-swathe by the 
side of some -natured old farm-servant in the circle formed for the 
“* fours”? (cake and ale sent into the field at four o’clock) under the 
“ chequered shade” of the hedge-row, I have thought, urchin as I was, 
while I heard good wishes echoing on all sides for “ our master,”’ that 
no One was so happy as the farmer, and that the labourer was truly 
worthy of his hire. At that time the harvest-man sometimes “ made” 
as much as seven pounds; now the average rate of payment is five, and 
he has to find his board. 

Such is only a glance at the protection and privileges enjoyed, in con- 
junction with more substantial benefits, by the old farm-labourers, and 
which gave to service more of the nature of a generous and well-kept 
bond between man and man, than of an imposition by a superior upon 
a subordinate. This, together with almost every other trace of the 
good old times,” is now nearly obliterated. We may institute societies 
for the encouragement of long service, und they may be, and doubtless 
are, beneficial, but pecuniary reward will never take the place of that 
genuine coinage of the heart which was the payment for reciprocal ser- 
vice between master and man, and which, instead of paying off their 
mutual obligations, only bound them closer together. 

One of the circumstances which contributed not only t6 the stability 
but the respectability, compactness, and power of the class, was its 
esprit de corps, or, if an English phrase be preferred, the pride which 
any class demonstrates in whatever peculiarly belongs to itself, its sta- 
tion and character. This was eminently the case with the. yeomanry. 
Their houses were well fenced against cold and wet, cheerfully placed, 
tolerably spacious, and thoroughly comfortable, though a little more or 
less perhaps according to the size of the farm. No sash windows, but 
the sun beamed every morning brightly upon the girthlights, which were 
numerous in rtion as they were small. The furniture matched the 
building. No affectation of refinement was to be discovered in kitchen 
ot hall, parlour or bed-chamber ; strength, excellence of materials, and 
stibstantial workmanship, were the distinctions. There was enough, and 
not too”’much; no sofas, no pianofortes, and rarely a carpet... They 
aspired to solid comforts, but despised luxuries, which were, to théir 
notions, effeminate. The floor of bricks and of boards was the distinc- 
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tiott. ‘The beds were either of white dimity* or moreeh of boc rk 
or warm colour, But the exquisite neatness and order which were 
everywhere visible, was the peculiar characteristic. Often and ofte 
have I seen the maids in deol Woithet stays and shift sleeves, a cot : 
handkerchief pinned over their necks, toiling, with a short bunch of t ; 
stalks of heather called a scrub, to obliterate every spot and spe k 
from churns and milk-keelers, as white as the ash of which they weré 
made could be polished up to; or taking equal pains with ¢ oak 
tables and wainscot or walnut-tree chairs and furniture. In ack- 
house they sung at their work, and when it was done they sat down 
their afternoon gowns of stuff or linen, and their mob caps f, in the ample 
chimney, cheerful with blazing wood, or where, as was not unconimon 
the master and mistress shared the kitchen with them, at a somewhat 
remote part ofthe room. ‘Their discourse was of the farm, which was 
regarded as the source of the means of life to all; and our nine acrés, 
or our long spong, was the “* possessive ’’ language in which they ot - 
cussed the best mode of its bialtivatiodi John gave his advice as freely 
as it was asked, and with the homely sincerity of a subordinate but cer- 
tain interest; he considered his labour as his property in thé Jand, 
The women went equally deep into all the affairs of the cow-yard and 
the dairy, enlivened by the occasional greater incidents of the “ great 
wash ”’ or the brewing. But all was home and home feeling. 

How much has dress altered, too, since that time! The yeomanry, 
indeed, approached more nearly to a national costume than aiiy other 
class in England. It was plain and substantial, sober in colour, yet not 
sad—completed by a hat of wide dimensions in the brim, and lower in 
the crown than that of other people, and based in a pair of top-boots, 
The women, perhaps, were a little emerging (even then) from ancient 
eustom. The matrons wore linen and stuff as their ordinary habit, silk 
and chintz when dressed, Some of the young were nearer the fashion 
of the times, but never have we seen native loveliness more becomingly 
arrayed than in the plain russet of the genuine farmer’s daughter. 





* The associations of agricultural life are not without their poetry; indeed, this 
element of our intellectual being makes its presence felt under circumstances where 
it might be least looked for, seeming like a sanctuary where the mind often takes 
a momen uge in hours of fatigue and difficulty, and where it is perhaps re- 
freshed for future effort. A young officer, acting as aide-de-camp to General ——, 
in Holland, after the landing at the Helder, was making his way across the country 
with despatches of the last importance to the admiral stationed off the coast. On 
the second night he arrived, jaded and harassed, at a solitary farm-house; he was 
aaia ad received, his wearied horse tended, and himself ushered into the family 
ci quietly seated at their evening meal, Neither party could speak the other’s 

ps | in the little acts of courtesy called for at the tea table, a young girl of 
the party, as her only means of communion witlrtheir tired guest, employed the popu- 
lar cry of thetime, “ Orange Boven !’ whenever she handed him his tea-cuper any 
other portion of his welcome repast, But the perfect order of the small sittiug,room, 
the distant view through a glazed door of a white-curtained bed-chamber, a 
with exquisite and refreshing neatness, and the unsophisticated hospitality e 
farmer and his family, caused the young aspirant for military glory to and 
almost, for a moment, to determine to relinquish all his prospects of future for 
such secure and unostentatious peace. Years have not effaced that Bs 
the officer's memory. Such scenes did (and do, we hope) exist in hundreds 
English farm-houses, though war, thank Heaven! sends none of its veury Neri 
to them to be refreshed. 

+ There was no distinction more perfect than the coiffure of the women. A cap 
with ears, which pinned under the chin, was at once modest and becoming. The 
mistress edged hers with lace—the maid, with a muslin border. 
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Tar Farm was the great enjoyment of the year; and it is within our 
émemibrance when these annual concentrations attracted not only the 
mers and their dependants, but even the neighbouring peers and 
et We have seen the carriages of earl; baron, and baronet, pro- 
netiading round a small temporary camp of canvass booths for hours, in 
one of the most squalid of villages ; nay, we have seen ps roasted under a 
hele conveyed, in the sight of thousands who delighted to witness os 
par clpat on in their pleasures, to the occupants of these lordly ve 

and énjoyed with & homely and hearty relish, which we fear has long 
since passed away from the ultra-refined understandings of these now 
ultra “ civilized persons.” 

A fair was held on the Tuesday before Midsummer-day, in the neigh- 
bourhdod of a hall (the farm-house was so called, and the farm con- 
sisted of no less than the whole parish, without a house in sight fora 
mile on any side) where some of our happiest hours of childhood were 
pst The farmer was a man of taciturn habits, but very kindly dis- 






itions, and he had large connexions in a distant part of the country. 
On the Monday previous to the fair he kept open house, and thither 
resorted the entire concourse of his acquaintance, The ground floor 
of the house consisted of three large rooms—the kitchen, hall, and par- 
lor ; the last beirig the state apartment, and rarely admitting daylight, 
save on this important occasion. The guests were numerous enough to 
fill at dinner both this room and the hall, at which, though the punch 
and port were the only foreign ingredients in the good cheer, the “ old 
beer ’’ and wine were amongst the beverage most arenes after, 
and most relished. There sat Mr. W—— at the head of the hall, and 
Mrs. N——, his staid housekeeper, at the bottom of the parlour table, 
while the song went round, till the men congregated in the former, to 
enjoy their pipes, and the ladies in the latter to sip their tea (coffee was 
not known among them) till the hour for beginning the dance, about 
seven—for they dined (the savages!) at two; and at seven a couple of 
fiddlers struck up, and young and old stood up for the now-despised 
country-dance, which was kept up till supper, (as ample in its pro- 
visions as the dinner,) and after supper till the peep of dawn sug- 
Sogn * Sir Roger de Coverley,”’ or the cushion dance, as an excuse 
or a kiss all round. On the following morning the whole party 
repaired to the fair, and it would not be easy to bring home to the 
difierently-constituted minds of the present generation, in what its plea- 
sures consisted, for assuredly there was nothing that would now attract 
or amuse any above the humblest classes of society. “ In the street,” 
as the road which passed thesis the centre of the village was called, 
and which might form an area of some two hundred square yards super- 
ficial of an irregular form, were placed rows of canvass-covered stalls, 
for the sale of the confectioner’s and toyman’s commodities—not su 
plied as now with a nameless variety, but limited both in the aiiatitity 
and quality of the goods. There were alsd small tables, at which the 
louts. were tempted by lotteries for small amounts of silver and ‘ 
or articles of miserable finery ; nor were the invitations to these trials of 
chance always conveyed in language the most delicate or decent; sticks 
set up in earthen mounds, with tin boxes on the top, allured the boys to 
try their fortune at a throw; and a flying coach, as the roundabouts of 
that day were called, when Russian swings were not, made up the sum- 
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wereo fewer than the entire population of the ‘whole vicinage, pas : 
hour after hour, with short interruptions, during which they sojourne “ 


with their déquaintances, or took refreshments at the house th 
liked; for ‘every door exhibited a tea-kettle or a bough, in token that they © 
were hostel-keepers for the day. At night almost every house had its © 
fiddle and its dance, and the air resounded with the voice of merriment. 
But the distinction was, that all this was really enjoyed—the draught 
of pleasure was long and hearty. The fair was a subject of anxious so- 
lictude-and preparation, not only to the inhabitants but the visitors. It 
afforded a point of time from which all transactions were dated. “ We 
will. do:this after. the fair,’ or “ it happened so many, weeks or days 
before the fair,”” was the most common and intelligible mode of com- 
uting time. ) 
ne ney,” said a young farmer to a city lass, who was visiting his 
sister about 1790, ** Nancy, I wish you would just cut my hair as you 
know the newest fashion.’’ Unhappily the newest fashion was the crop, 
which the revolutionary mania had just introduced. Down he sat, and 
Nancy, obedient to his wish, had, with unrelenting hand, shorn away 
to the closest possible brevity half the forest of hair which loaded a huge 
head, overshadowing a dark but bright countenance, when impatience 
to ascertain effects induced the sufferer to consult the glass in this stage. 
of the Never shall we forget the look of horror and despair 
with which the bereaved’ Samson exclaimed, “ Here’s ‘a figure I shall 
cut,at the N-—-~s fair!” “And he did “ cut a figure ;” for no perstia- 
sions or representations could induce him to undergo the completion of 
the excision. To the fair he went, with one-half of his head curling 
like Medusa’s, and the other as bare as a bedlamite’s. 
The|fair was also very much the Almack’s of the caste. We remem- 
ber.a very pretty and innocent little creature beseeching her mother to 
take her to such a place of diversion, closing her entreaty with the pith 
inquiry, “how she was to get a‘husband if she did not go to fairs an 
markets ?”’ And she was right, for these were very often the mart*. 
Those patriarchal households which formed, in years gone by, the 
nucleus round which rural society gathered, are now, alas! broken up ; 
and their component parts dispersed, to their own individual destruction 
andto the infinite prejudice of the community. What is now the con- 
dition of the farmer and-his household? He himself is more ambitious 
of displaying the external and conventional signs of a gentleman, than 
the intrinsic proofs of a man of substance and worth in his sphere—the 
real-as well as’the nominal head of his circle. He hunts—not in the 
good old hospitable fashion, but in “capital style ;” he shoots, not for 


* That genuine homage of the heart, of which isolated instances show them- 
selves alike under the most refined and the coarsest modes of expression, sometimes 
added rest to the scene. At a fair at Hemel-Hempstead, we recollect once seei 
a country lad and his sweetheart, The boy, though surrounded in 2 
building by hnndreds of spectators, looked at her with eyes glowing with admira.« 
tion, then’ retreated a yard or two and renewed his » when his ecstasy rose 
to repeat hin crease, tn spite ofthe dcomutre of the abject of his aflecion, ead 

o repeat his caresses, in spite i ture 
the amusement of the Standen. 
. * What was the world to them— 
" Its pomp, its res, and its nonsense all ?” 
No! that was love in the truth of unsophisticated nature. 
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and refinements of London. Champagne and Hock 
eC e of “the nut-brown ale.’ 
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heme, ely, his own and his friend’s pleasure, but:t6o'»' 


iterally, of slaughter and a meretricious kind of dies ” 
dares: the.perils of Doncaster and Pinsent Coe : 


rit 


ve 
upon his table; the © 
that of the noble baron and sirloin, He is: no’ 


e 1; : Tagout. ‘ 
er anxious to “hear the lark begin his flight,” but breakfasts: late! 


] 
with his wife, who dresses, and drives her pony-phaeton *.. His h- 
ters have their governesst and his sons go to the university. And 

sof his dependants? A steward, or head man, manages: the 
farm; his servants are hired scrupulously for a week or two less than 
the, year, lest they should make a settlement in the parish ; his» Ja- 
bourers are not allowed to enter his house as of old, as their castle of 
defence ; they are hired at so much the harvest, and the “ wheat is put 
out,”” as the reaping is termed; their “ frolic” is kept at the tavernjand 
if the master: be there at all, itis only for an hour; and, last of all, the 


troops of gleaners, who used to be welcomed to the field with the open- 
handed and oleae! 


a open-hearted cordiality, of the season, and to shower 
ings in. return upon the farmer’s head, are now cut off from their inhe- 
ritance by the practice of mowing the wheat, and are preceded by the 
drag-rake, and sometimes by the pigs to boott, and toil hopelessly for 
miles for a, mere pittance. : : 

The consequences of these changes on the peasantry have alre 
been traced out in a former article of the “ New Monthly§,’’ but to con- 
fine ourselves to our present topic; the whole system of 1 rural economies 
as they at present exist, is one of reaction on the yeomanry; and that 
reaction is the real cause of the present cry of agricultural. distress, 
Farmers do not like to make such an admission ; perhaps, they are not 
sufficiently philosophical to discover it ; nevertheless, it is a self-evident 
truth to every disinterested observer, that the yeomanry of England have 
acquired, and are acquiring, desires and habits incompatible with their 


station and duties as members of society. They have “started from. 


their spheres,”’ and in so doing they have snapped the ties which bound 
them both to those above and those below them; the former regard- 
ing them with distrust, the latter with disappointment, and they aon 





* A very rich land-owner, when distress was beginning to be felt, announced to 


his tenants at his audit-dinner, that instead of returning any portion of his rents, 


he had prepared to make a most valuable present to each of his tenants’ wives. For 
some time the old gentleman refused to reveal what this gift was to be; but, at 
length, being much pressed, he gravely announced—a Duffield jacket and a milking 
stool to each of their wives. It was an offensive, but perhaps not.entirely unjust 
satire. 

+ A few months since, the wife of a farmer, who was still in a condition of life 
to make her own butter and dress her own fowls, was asked how her 
were—* Quite well, I thank you, Sir; they are with their governess.” “O 
have a governess for them, have you ? and what does she teach them ?” “Why, 
Sir, she teaches them all sorts of langu and those kind of things!!!” 


t In the best times a good gleaner would get as much as six bush pal ale 


their: average in not above three. Look at this reduction in what not 










be sure to“ leave enough for the gleaners ;” but now they tell you qu 
dare say the poor feel the Awd paged evedk, bat thot aiveitig le 
uick a process as reaping, and the drag-rake saves a great 
this little savi in time and straw is paid out again in parish and more 
than returned in ill-will. ’ 

§ See “ State of the Rural Population,” in the Number for March, 1832, 


forms their dependence for a winter. Farmers used formerly to desire ithe 
And 
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selves have gained nothing by the change but a slip and eq) 
sort of elevation, from te fo too fainieet fall of one who. has V 
tured farther thati the rest, ought to serve as a warning—though it | 
taken only as a proof of “ distress,” | rer 
It is almost needless to trace the course of these disastrous chang 
the economy of agriculture, for they are, well known. War prices, actif 
a8 @ stimulus to improvidence, and a miscalculation as to the ee aig: 
of merely adventitious chances, induced expensive habits, while he 
wing refinement of all classes spread even through rural life. Nor 
is it to be either expected or wished that the agricultural classes shoul 
remain at a stand, while every other is pushing upwards in the scale o 
civilization. We did not advocate the coarseness of the old-fashionéd 
farmer’s life when we set forth its sterling qualities, and we canhot see 
that the union of the real adornments of domestic life with its rea 
comforts is incompatible with its true end—the performance of C in 






1 
whatever station we may be placed. If civilization of mind and polish 
of manner depreciate a man’s honest calling in his own “ve they are 
evils—if they raise him above sympathy with the natural claimants i 
his protection, they are evils—if they allure him from his home and 
home duties, they are evils—if they enervate the strength and situplicit 7 
of his character, they are evils ;—but we contend they do none of thes 
if rightly applied. 

Of the truth of this there exist many examples in the country, but 
there is one so pre-eminent that we recur to it as the standard by which 
every agricultural establishment might be measured proportionally to 
its rank. Here are united, by an unusually happy power of combina- 
tion, the characteristics of the mansion, the studio, and the English 
fatm-house—here refinement may luxuriate, learning to drink at its own 
fountain, genius and art find inspiration, while industry and honest 
independence are never lowered from their just places in the circle of 
extended benevolence. The original character of the hospitable tene- 
ment, and the source whence its princely means are su pied are néver 
forgotten ; and if wealth has elevated the one to a palace, it has also 
lent its aid to the fertilization of the other, with a success that has been 
felt throughout the country. The spirit which gives its real charm to 
this little kingdom (for so it may be called) is one which can and ought 
to be cherished as its true palladium, in every cottage in the land—the 
love of home* ; and which not only attaches all its inmates to the families 
which succeed each other, generation after generation, in the farms of the 








* “ The domestic and private affections are the very channels through which the 
God of Nature ordained man’s benevolence first to flow. His happiness and social 
dignity are wourd up in them, and deprived of them he becomes at once devoid of 
moral strength. To reject them, is to mutilate and not to elevate his.moral nature ; 
and is not a jot more wise than it would be for a philosopher to pluck out his éyes 
in the hopes of speculating with greater clearness on the general properties of light. 
The general of man is incontestably a noble object; but it can be promoted 
only by those mearis which God has given us. And those men have ever been 
found to follow this noble object most steadily and wisely, who have obeyed the laws 
of their moral nature and fortified themselves by the practice of the humbler virtues 
first placed within their reach,” — Sedguwick's Discourse on the Studies of the University. 

* Divine Philosophy’’ develops the truths upon which practical life is fotinded, 
and though she be tisually clad in as uninviting & garb, to the general eye, as the 
old-fashioned farmer's wives, yet sometimes her native beauty shines out as in 


brine above, iu a manner to reach every heart, and strengthen every good 
~ 
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tenantry, but to the bounteous soil itself: all its produce is received with: 
additional thankfulness, and consumed with additional zest, because’ it 
is home produce: At ii , indeed, is to be found in real ion 
all that we would fain feel formed the pervading distinctions of ‘the 
English yeomanry ; that mental dignity which contemplates its own 
station from the highest point of view, and elevates everything around it 
to the same level; that unclouded judgment which despises not the 
sterling usefulness of life, because it is in a situation to command its 
embellishments ; that moral strength which is alike inaccessible to con- 
ventional frivolity or obsolete vulgarity, but preservés intact the highest 
characteristics of the English commoner—the active integrity of the 
yeoman, the benevolent courtesy of the gentleman, and the unshaken 
fidelity of the patriot, | 
We are free to admit that at the present time nearly all the classes 
of society appear to be in a state of transition ; and surrounded by the 
easing improvements of science and the blandishments of art, to lie 
li e the Tnittes fy just escaped from its homely shell, and as yet uiiable 
to use the beautiful machinery provided for its future elevation. We 
trust however that the yeoman will, in common with the other ranks, 
escape from such frivolous thraldom. His place is that of-active obser- 
vation and exertion; he is neither one of those theorists who, as 
Chateaubriand wittily observes, “ think everything and do nothing,” 
nor of those busy 4 ge gee who are affected by every cloud on the 
horizon of the social and political atmosphere. — [t is his to deal with 
the fixed and certain operations of nature, and to aid them by the 
improvements which knowledge in its practical application is every de 
offering to his notice ; while the erid of his labours is to diffuse that 
physical prosperity and comfort around him, which is the first step 
towards promoting moral and intellectual culture. Regarded from this 
high point of view, the duties of the farmer become as sacred, as entio- 
bling, as those of any other set of men; and if he could be prevailed 
upon to look at his political relations in the same spirit, their obligations 
would become still more binding. Such a course does not preclude 
either a paternal aftention to the wants, both physical and moral, of his 
dependants, nor an enlarged cultivation of everything that bears upon 
hie F peculiar pursuits, or would lead to enlarge his general views as a 
member of society. It would only prohibit such elie | occupations 
as tend in real fact to depreciate the general estimation of his class, and 
to exhaust his resources, so as to compel him to press hard upon and 
neglect those beneath him. ee 
t the yeomanry of England found their claims 4 distinction on, 
what they really are—not on what they would seem. We have shown 
their ancient and honourable descent, and that they can in, truth lay 
claim to more original freedom than almost any class in the land; the 
importance of their calling to the prosperity of their country cannot be 
for 4 moment disputed; they have but to maintain their individual posi- 
tiéh by the independence that such facts ought to inspire, by the sintel: 
ligence and information that modern improvement gives them every 
opportunity of exercising and rit riba Sy last, not least, by the 
kindliness and hospitality that was their best distinction in days ifs 
and they will need neither the strong hand of the law to control, their 
peasantry, nor the weak one of an “ Association” to relieve their own 


“* distress,”’ 
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Section V. 


True Use of the Press. 


“ Awrony. There many then shall die ; their names are prick’d. 3 


“ Ocravivs. Your brother too must die; consent you, Lepidus ? 
“ Lepsius. I do consent. 


“ Ocravius. Prick him down, Ameen. 
“ Lepipus. Upon condition that Publius shall not live, 
Who is your sister's son, Mare Antony. 
“ Awronr, He shall not live, Look, with a spot I damn him.” 


Julius Caesar. 

Acain the all-seeing Shakspeare prophesieth of our time. , The views. 
of the triumvirate—Crabtree, Brainworm, and Pounce (I put them 
in the order of their intellect and their energies) were now 80 
congenial, that no day passed without a séance, in which were settled 
the attack and defence of parties, principles, and private characters. 
No praise or censure was spared, just or unjust, according as the great 
object was supposed to be benefited. There was. the proscription, of 
the one side, and the elevation of the other, which would not, in cool 
determination, have yielded to the proscriptions of Rome itself, And 
cai We be surprised? for were not our three heroes as, emulous, of 
dividing the Republic between them, when they should have established 
it, as Anthony, vius, and Lepidus themselves? Indeed, they much 
remind us of the virtues of those bright characters, whom they only . 
wanted a proper field fully to equal. Swords, and bucklers, and legions 
they had not; but slander and flattery they had at command in the 
R paper of Pounce. Pounce was the Lepidus of the party—* a 
slight‘unmeritable man, meet to be sent on errands ’—but having five 
legions, meet to be courted and trusted too, Brainworm, though not in 
age, seemed the Octavius ; Crabtree, the Antony, 

At one of these meetings, Brainworm, notwithstanding his views for 
his son upon the courts of Mr. Melton, to show his patriotism, Proposed 
an attack, through the pen of Crabtree, upon the whole of the Melton 
Hall family. 

“ They are incorrigible Conservatives,” said he, ‘‘ to the backbone. 
They have not a public virtue belonging to them, and I know that the 
old man before he died had views upon the peerage.” 

“ Quite enough,”’ said Crabtree. “I suppose you can furnish me with 
materials for paragraphs, either in a heavy column of attack, or a few 
rockets!’ ‘As a total stranger to the family I must trust to you for this,” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth,” said Brainworm, “ the matter is. not so 
easy ; for the family has been so long so well reputed, that a direct over~ 
turn could hot be expected. I think we must begin by sap. And here, 
it is rathér lucky you are a stranger, as it would not perhaps be so-cre- 
ditable (such are still the foolish prejudices of people) for me to. come. 
forward, exclusive of my views for Jack.” | me 

“ His father put you to school, I think,” said Pounce. : 
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“ He did so,” returned Brainworm, reddening ; “ but what of that?” 
“© What, indeéd !” added Crabtree. “ Gratitude, in itself a doubtfal 
virtue, becomes a vice -when it stands in the way of reform.” 

“ But he helped you to all your business at first !”* 

-* “And what then ?” cried the patriot. -“ It is now all gone, for which 
I may thank the aristocracy, of which this family are leading members. 
Still it might be inconvenient for me to appear, for it might even hurt 
your ‘ Mercury,’ and there would be the devil made of it in the * Con- 
servative Advertiser.’ ” 

“ How so ?”’ asked Crabtree, 

“ Why, there is rather an awkward bond of mine for money expended 
on Jack’s education, to say nothing of the courts.” 

“These are the cursed private obstacles,” exclaimed Crabtree, “ that 
prevent public virtue from showing itself.” 

* T-have-a letter, too, for the ‘Mercury,’ ”? added Pounce, “ that they 
have lowered their rents twenty per cent.” 

“ More fools they,’ remarked Brainworm ; “ but that article ought to 
be tena , 

- Undoubtedly,” answered ‘Pounce ; “‘ and as Mr. Crabtree is. now 
ostensible manager, we need not appear. I only mentioned it.” ,. .. 
 ‘Have'you nothing else against these Meltons ?”” asked Crabtree... 

** Nothing we can lay hold of, and still less prove,” said Brainworm; 
“though I have ‘from my father’s and my connexion with them rans, 
sacked, and have a pretty good insight into, all their transactions, ..In;, 
truth, it goes against me rather to be a party to this: but my, duty .to;. 
the ft is paramount. As long as the Squirearchy remains, there is. 
no*freedom for the country.” euthivil 

 None‘at all,” said Crabtree. “ Delenda est ; and it can only he. 
done by a vigorous press, of which it would show the true use better. 
than any practical illustration we could make. We will commence our. 
attack'on the Meltons immedtliately. I suppose they are very proud Pvsd 

* Not in the least,’? returned Brainworm; “ and with, their.own © 
hands they give away bread and meat to their. cottagers at Chrigtmas,’*., 

“That,” said Pounce, “ might be easily turned against them, by. 
beitig set down to the account of ostentation.”’ | 

“ T agree,” said Brainworm, “ provided the articles in the ‘ Mercury” 
do not appear to come from me. But then if I abandon the Meltons, 
whom I have hitherto perhaps foolishly protected, my friend Pounce 
must give up the Seagroves, whom he never would let me attack, though | | 
80 vulnerable.” 

‘‘ Who are the Seagroves? how are they vulnerable, and why, does 
Mrv Pounce protect them ?”? asked Crabtree. “ I suppose, they, are 
aristocrats ?” 59 Sait 

“ They are baronets, and vote against the people,”’ said Brainworm. 

“ Quite enough,” answered Crabtree. “ But have they no faults?’’, . 

* None at all,” answered Brainworm, ¢ 

“But why then does Pounce protect them ?” wh; yal 

“They have promised to speak for him to be distributer of stamps,” 
replied Brainworm, “ as the late Mr. Seagrove procured it for-hia late 
father.” | ) ids 
- “ Tant sure,” returned Pounce, “ you can’t accuse me of deserting 
the people’s cause on that last account.” 345 ae 
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. Lam sure I have not a friend in the world, let .& mere bene- 

factor, that I would not sacrifice to restore the pr gallon 
a to that end by the sale of the ‘ Mercury,’” said Brainwomm, 

with a sneer. at 

* Well, I give them up,” replied Pounce, “ and you may insert the 

verses you wrote against them whenever you please.” “it 

“I could wish for something tangible,” said Crabtree. ‘Do they 
never commit poachers ?” , 

“OQ, yes!” answered Brainworm. 

“ That will do,” said Crabtree. “ And are the poor-rates high?” 

** Certainly, but they do all they can to lower them.” 

* Either will also do,”’ concluded Crabtree. ‘“ If they raise them, 
they oppress the farmers ; if they lower them, they oppress the poor !”’ 

** Excellent,” said Brainworm. | 
" “ You have forgot that Melton’s father was a placeman,’’ observed 

ounce. 

** And you want to be one too,” returned Crabtree. ! 

** Ay, but that must not be mentioned.” 

“ Well, but what was this place which makes his son fatten on the 
sweat of the poor?—I think that is the phrase,’’ said Crabtree. 

“I believe he was a lord of the bedchamber,’’ answered Pounce, 
** and had 3000/. a-year for doing nothing but putting on the king’s 
shirt. Fine doings when kings can’t shift themselves, without paying 
30001. Ab for it; and they say there are ten of them, which makes 
it 30,000/,” 

* Pooh!’ said’ Brainworm, better informed, “ you are but a fool, 
Pounce, for all your printing-press, and will ruin the ‘ Mercury’ if you 
believe everything an old woman tells you. There are but six lords of 
the bedchamber, and they have but 1000/.” 

** We can say, however,” observed Crabtree, “ that some Conserva- 
tive misinformed Mr. Pounce, in the hope he would excuse his igno- 
rance; and I could descant a great deal from this upon the rascally 
malignity of the Tories.” * ; 

- ’ answered Brainworm ; “ but Mr. Melton neither was nor 
could be a lord of the bedchamber. Sure I should know what he was, 
from being his friend. He was gentleman of the privy chamber, and 
had no salary at all.” 

7 gon but he had a place,” observed Crabtree. 

a“ es ’ ’ 

? oo the very place called him gentleman ?” 

«“ es 1” 

“* Quite enough. You see he even had the impudence to twit us with 
his superiority in the very name of his place; and as to his having no 
pay, that need not be mentioned; it has perhaps been whispered that 

had 1000/. a-year, and the public will believe what they like 
about it.” 

“ T am afraid the ‘ Conservative ’ will contradict it,’’ said Pounce, 

Te Nobody believes contradictions,” answered Crabtree ; “ everybody, 


* You will make an excellent Radical editor,” said Brainworm, 
. In this way the patriotic conclave ; and to make all the 
easier for the new editor, it was agreed that Pounce should collect, and 
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Brainworm arrange, (the said Pounce being more ready with his 
and ears than his pen,) all the froth ant scandal, right or wrong, 
dis: ing anecdotes, founded or unfounded, | at could be applied 
by Crabtree’s ingenuity to any, high or low, who prope Conservative 
0 in the Seg noert . The baseness of this, if it ever struc! 
them, which is highly problematical, was soon got rid of, by the 
tion in which all were sincere, that the end ennobled the means, and 
that there was no end so glorious as to enlighten the people, and restore 
them to the position which Nature had intended for them, and in 
re there was to be no distinction of rank, or, if possible, of for- 
une, 

In a conyersation which Crabtree some days afterwards had with 
Brainworm alone, he expressed his regret as well as surprise that so 
poor a creature should have fortuitously been intrusted with so powerful 
an engine, for the direction of men’s minds, as the public press, In 
this the reader has perhaps anticipated me in supposing there was 
some other motive in the forecast of Mr. Crabtree than mere anxiety 
for the public weal. Zealous, nay furious as he was to pull down, he 
was equally anxious to build up again in his own person, Jn other 
words, if sincere in his wish to destroy all above him, (which he cer- 
tainly was,) he was equally desirous of obtaining a little profit to himself 
in the scramble. And this, thought he, neither honour nor patriotism 
forbids ; so that if the weapon of a printing-press is too heavy tu he 
wielded by this magnanimous Feeble, for so he soon came to denominate 
his first ally, Mr. Pounce,) and if the interests of the cause require that 
it should be taken from him, it will be but a simple consequence that 
the same interests should place it in my hands as the successor. | He 
had not been many days at his coadjutor’s without being impressed not 
only with the necessity, but the possibleness of such a change. There 
were only two obstacles—want of money on his part, and possible objec- 
tions on that of Brainworm; who, as has been told, was a partner in 
the concern. To this worthy member of the triumvirate, therefore, he 
resolved to open himself, at first at adistance; for a very few hours dis- 
covered to him that he and printer Pounce were very diflerent men, He 
therefore commenced his approaches with somewhat more caution than 
he might have used towards Pounce himself, though the principal. party 
interested. ' 

** Some men,”’ said he, to Brainworm, “ have greatness thrust upon 
them, and our friend there seems one of the number. But do you con- 
ore that the great objects we have in hand can ever prosper under such 
a leader ?”’ . 

** Leader !” exclaimed Brainworm, surprised, and eyeing Crabtree with 
much earnestness. 

* Director, if you like it better,” said Crabtree. ‘ I mean, do you, 
with your abilities and great views, feel comfortable with intrusting om 
an engine as the press in the hands of one so timid, and evidently so in- 
discreet, as this mere shopkeeper ?”’ 

With our principles and views,” returned Brainworm, still un- 
certain what to make of the address, “ we must not despise shop- 


keepers.’ 
bh ise them! No!’? answered the stickler for equality; ‘‘ the 
are. nt tools, and we cannot do without them in the warfare we ar 
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to.wage. But having used them, it would to 
is. equal masereiih makes me ‘Of :seme 


under their managesnnt, if to manage they are allowed.” anisd doa 
uk then,’ 


“ You thi > returned . Brainworm, -drily, “ there aré mere 
levels than one? that one which we have agreed to prelich:to sb 
world 2” velox eutt 

Yes! to all the world,”’ replied Crabtree ; “ till the crusade is aecom- 
plished against the present usurpers !’’ “ew od doitiw 

* After that, what ?” asked Brainworm. 

“ Why, you and I, and all others whose nerves and education fit us 
for the rule, may find a higher level—that is all,” observed Crabtree. 

Brainworm said he now understood him, and quite agreed there 
would be no harm in making people change places. now and then. 

“ ], for example, a lawyer rather down in the world, should have:no 
objection to be Lord Chancellor, if writing down a chancellor would 
raise me up. But must we not take care that this design should not 
appear? or that there should be one level common to all, while people 
stand in our way, but two or more as soon as they are got ridof? We 
may otherwise be reminded of what Harry Martin, roundhead and_regi- 
cide as he was, exclaimed, when Cromwell had mounted to a new Jevel— 
‘If we were to be governed by a single man, the last was ‘as proper a 
gentleman as any in England. No! no! Pull down as much as you 
please, but no building up again with perhaps less sound material’ than 
we have already. All must be equal, or all as we are.* © You'see, Mr. 
Crabtree, I am more of a real republican than yourself.” se 

Crabtree was a little disconcerted, and said he had been misundér- 
stood, since all he meant was, that the tools they worked with ought to 
be good, which might not be if such a man as Pounce had such a sway 
in the paper: that as to the tenet of equality, if that meant in rights, 
nobody could go beyond him in abolishing everything like privilege, Title, 
precedency, or even fortune, if overgrown; but as to equality in every- 
thing—talents, merit, virtue, strength, health, et caetera—that was im- 

ible. “ A strong mind like Mr. Brainworm’s,” he said, ** must, for 
instance, ever take the lead of, and direct such a puny one as Pounce, and 
he was really alarmed to think that, because he was a proprietor, ‘he 
should have anything to do with the press.” 

“ His money has paid for it,” said Brainworm, “ and I see not how 
you could hurt him. Have you money to purchase him out?” He 
said this drily, and with something like a sneer; for, as may have been 
seen, he was by no means a shallow fellow, and though he had not 
Crabtree’s learning, he had more know of things. And though he 
was an equal enemy to everything above him, he was by no means dis- 
posed to elevate those below him, as he certainly felt an expelled ser- 
vitor to be. He saw as far, therefore, as another into the bent and drift 
of Crabtree’s opening, and asked the critical question he did, with a 
view of deciding the thing at once, by bringing it, as he thought, to an 
impassable point. Crabtree felt this, and that there was no alternative 
but to renounce the design, or to show something feasible to accomplish 
it.. Not willing to quit it, therefore, he said he thought Braitworm 
ile 
by instalments out of the 


himself might be able to buy out Pounce, (which was 2 ee 3 
for he knew his small means,) or By credit procure funds to” 
himself (Crabtree) to do so, to repaid 
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ie Ten The truth belay chuprouvar tak, Brstawetsoedeld 
, and having muttered something 


not being caught with chaff, nai vaten anagem * In-short, rate 
thing isnot possible, and would not, in my mind; be le 
odf it were,’ Neos i 
Thus rebuffed, the apostle of liberty and ambition was forcéd'to'¥e- 
«wolve otherplans for success in those objects ‘of his ma brain, 
which he was now so keenly pursaey- es 
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Section VII. 


Progress of Radicalism. 


“ Bevis. I tell thee, Jack Cade, the clothier means to re- “dress the commion- 
wenlth, end tan lt, and set a new nap it! ; 
‘* Hontanp, So he had need, for it is threadbare. Well, I say it was er 
in, , since gentlemen came up. 
' “ Beyis. O! miserable age! virtue is not regarded in handicrafts- -Men,. 
jo Horano, The nobility think scorn of leather aprons.” — 


i Suaxspeare, Henry V1, Part 11. 


Our hero now entered into his full career of politics, which, spite of 
rebuffs, gave him far more pleasure than ever did his career of letters. 
He had neither dean nor proctor to exact from him obedience.to a-diaci- 

pline to which his vanity, or, as he thought it, his. superior worthy would 

Rot permit him to stoop ; nor were there constantly at his.elbow#: num- 
ber of young men who tore his heart to pieces by reminding him.of, his 

inferiority 3 in station. It was this that sharpened his democrati¢ tusks 

_ more than any of the other public evils of which. he ed,,and 

_ was resolved to redress. For what.could not a man who had. a) printing- 
pre at his command redress or alter in this age of printers.and:te- 
orm? It has been well said, We were once priest-ridden ;. themlaw- 
ridden ; now pecee THGgD 5 ; nay,in France, there was.a peer who edited a 
newspaper. Whata glory to this Gracchus in his own opinions (Tiberius 

_ or Caius, I don’t know which), But though he certainly did nanamiple 

_ them in their insurrectionary spirit from hatred to the patrician.order, I 
am afraid we must take our leave of them as examples. Affability and 
softness were perhaps unworthy the aspiring of so high a. mind,. and 
echers might have interrupted the soaring. flight. of his, patriotism. 

ence we will not. blame him too much for not better,concealing: his 
contempt for poor Pounce, even at his own table, or for the tyranny, of 
his treatment of the poor shop-boy. A hero and a patriot. has, not.time 
to be condescending, his thoughts being always too sublime for. what is 
called the petite morale which makes inferiors happy... Tobe sure. this 
does not absulutely defend, but it may, with the considerate, palliate a 
small indecorum he happened once in a moment. of. abstraction to-he 
guilty of, in kicking the above-mentioned shop-boy out. of his,room, «for 

_ Rot havin cleaned his shoes. To be sure, also,there was another point, 
in which the Gracchi might be thought not to have been the ohjegta of 


imitation. 
ae friend Hartley, now by special recommendation ‘pecome:the pri- 
on of a wooly yo oung man just entered at college, haying -heard 
‘Sat hd ny Oe ae, s forlorn situation, in having left his father’s 
m 


a ten-pound note in a letter ; fremibe hepdonmn mgt 
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penne ade WAR ce yh ge he Sowmerrn rte oud libe- 
rator (if proud sequel will a us to t he: red the | 
letter, aor manely with teahlastens, but oe om eo asked rd | 
ingly what right to to relieve him, ing him 
oy in meyer not? There was a benutiful Aeersh ebotie 
the pride of a real patriot, who ought only to accept of pecuniary aid, if 
he needed it, from his country at large. He, however, congratulated his 
old chum upon having so successfully entered on the horse in a mill- 
path he seemed so pleased with ; but for his own part he was not so 

to have discarded such menial pursuits, _ Finally, he said he would send 
back the money the very first opportunity, and made a dignified request 
that he would never offend in the same point again. 

The opportunity never arrived ; for, on second thoughts, he rather 
repented of his ferté; and finding that his five-guinea bonus from 
Pounce had been expended in some shirts, a pair of trowsers, and other 
necessaries, which apostles of reform must wear as well as other men, 
he began to hesitate as to the immediate return of Hartley’s despised 
gift, at least till quarter-day came round ; and then discoveriug that from 
inadvertence he had forgotten that his receipt amounted only to fifty 
shillings, he put off the restoration, (how could he help it?) nor, that 
ever was discovered, has the money been returned to this day.» ~ 

Except with this little mortification from his brother servitor, Mr. 
Crabtree’s days were now happy, and his prospects good. The progress 
of reform indeed was slow, slower than he had expected, if it had not 
even retrograded ; for people were, many of them, foolish enough to think 
enough had been done, Not so the more enlightened and high-minded 
Crabtree. The king was still on his throne; the lords still in their 
house; and country gentlemen, nay even clergymen, still on the hench, 
They were without pay indeed, but so much the worse; for they indubi- 
tably paid themselves by favouritism, power, patronage, and self-import- 
ance—all at the people’s expense. is was not to be borne. Ma i- 
strates ought to be paid like other public servants, and as that ae bY 
the le, by the people they ought to be elected, not appointed by the 
king. ‘This was argued with all possible reform violence, to say nothing 
of reform falsehood in the reform paper. The lords-lieutenants were 
accused, both as a body and individually, of unfitness, from imbecility— 
of injustice, from partiality—of gross corruption, from party views—and 
of intolerable oppression, from contempt of the people. Some magi- 
strates were inculpated for actual plunder to an immense amount. e 
lie concerning Mr. Melton’s pay of 1000/. a-year, where there was not 
a farthing received, was renewed ; and, when contradicted, not retracted, 
If a hard-working official, worthy of his hire, had presumed to pocket 
his salary, it was plunder ; oa if he had happened to haye worked 
long, say forty years, the forty salaries were added together, the com- 

pound interest calculated, and the functionary held up to the country as 
a plunderer to the amount. Thus, a deserving seryant, who had spent 
the earnings of his office, (say 500/. a-year) for forty years, quietly and 
honestly, thinking he had a right to it, is accused to the people as having 
Coat them, not 500/. a-year, but 50,000/.!| What clerk of the peace, or 
scribe however laborious—even what parish priest, however conscien- 
tious—could possibly be worth to the country 50,000/.? What, indeed! ° 
says the farmer or the shopkeeper who pays the taxes whence these 
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asare taken, Is the statement dissected ? its fallacies explained? 

the length of service detailed? Yes! but nobody believes it ; rrp 
has. read the answer, everybody the attack! But, O! fortunate Radical!’ 

any one of these 50,000/. delinquents happens to be a magistrate,’ 
or related to a man of birth or power—see, fellow-countrymen, how 
you are insulted ! how your money, wrung from your industry and toil; 
is wasted, and made the wages of corruption, and all because the swal- 
lower of 50,000/. is an aristocrat, or connected with aristocrats! _M 
them regorge this plunder is nothing! Is the gallows too much for suc 
robbers ?—Such was the language of this hero of truth, and m to 
oppression, who soon found, in his new occupation, how to make these 
things tell. To be sure, every mouthful of his bread was the bread of 
slander—at every stroke of his pen ‘*a reputation died,” and this he 
knew; but the bread chocked him not when he reflected that it was in 
the cause of the people, who were so dull, perhaps so just, as to be of 
themselves blind to common exhortation, and must therefore be forced 
into energy by uncommon falsehood. And this jesuit of politics ado 
the same creed as the jesuit of religion; he did evil that good might 
come of it, of which good he made himself the sole judge. Both were 
rascals as human creatures, but the cause of liberty and religion make 
both of them divine. 

Mr. Pounce’s “ Mercury’? profited much under this consummate 
administration of its new editor, so fully bent upon success, so little 
restrained by principle. Aspiring little men who wished to be great, 
and even those who were great already who wished to be greater: all 
whose genius, talents, and public virtue were kept down by the jealousy 
and tyranny of the higher orders were cordial admirers of this people’s 
friend, When asked, indeed, what was meant by the higher orders 
they could not tell, except that all agreed it meant everybody and any- 
body higher than themselyes. When asked who were privi ? 
there was the same difficulty in answering, till the apostle told them it 
was the House of Lords. For could it be endured that a couple of 
hundred of mere men with legs and arms exactly like themselves—to 
whom eating, drinking, and sleeping were as necessary as to the lowest 
cot hould have the power to resist the opinion of a whole nation ? 
If asked where that opinion was to be found? the answer was oracular— 
in Mr. Pounce’s “‘ Mercury.”? The oracle went on to define certain 
abstruse abstract ideas, made plain and easy to the poorest man’s com- 
prehension in the way of catechism. What was a king? A lump of 
flesh and blood in a human shape, fat or lean, with or without brains, 
as it might be, but always clothed in purple and fine linen; always 
well while the poor were starving, and always surrounded with 
battle-axes to murder the people if their distress made them troublesome. 
These lumps of flesh and blood could perpetuate themselves, being thot 
even elective, as they ought to be, by the people; but they got many 
children for the people to maintain, though the poor-rates were far from 
sufficient already. So much for the abstract of a king. Then what 
was a throne? A large arm-chair with three steps before it; lined 
with crimson velvet, bordered with gold fringe, the legs gilt, and 
extremely well-cushioned, for the Royal body to repose, while others 
were at work for it. . , 

Such accurate descriptions and — excitements now covered 
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the windows of that champion of liberty, Mr. Pounce ; and sdon, 
way of bonne bouche, were added to it pictures of Bishops in their 
and mitres hanging on gibbets; Ministers and ex-Ministers ( 
larly the Tories), denies to the life in the act of house-breaking, of 
robbing shops and hen-roosts, with farmers and shopkeepers swearing at 
and knocking them on the head, to the great diversion, and’ ion 
too, of all the real farmers and shopkeepers, who stopt, in g, to 
improve themselves in the science of good government. How man 
incendiaries followed these exhibitions we know not, but they had 
obviously increased; and when the savages who perpetrated them were 
tried and condemned, the whole strength of Mr. Crabtree's skill and 
eloquence, with most admirable powers of mystification, were put forth, 
if not to defend the act, to mitigate the sentence. The Judges were 
ridiculed in their persons and dress; Jefferies called the thousandth 
time from his grave to give strength to the picture ; and the jury, being 
connected with agriculture, denounced and threatened for partiality. 
The chief blame of the crime however was, as usual, laid upon the rich ; 
their selfishness and their grinding of the very bones of the poor, who, 
in the mild and sentimental language of the sympathizing .editor, were 
called the poor rural incendiaries. The atrocity was softenedbecause 
of their ignorance, and how could they be wise when all education ‘was 
denied them ? for Ministers even seemed to revel in taxes upon know- 
ledge. In answer, indeed, the public were called upon to remember 
the hundreds of thousands voluntarily expended by the rich upon the 
education of the poor. It was not admitted; being evidently ‘not 
charity, but ostentation, to keep up their pride and influence, and’ at 
any rate an insul,, or at best a return of part, a very small part of what 
they had defrauded the poor of in times aforegoie. , 
The pathos, as well as stirring language of these ebullitions, made 
their due impression upon the class of people intended to be moved by 
them, and though the criminals were hanged, Mr. Crabtree had the 
happiness of perceiving that he had made great progress in the art of 
exciting discontent in those classes which he thought would be 
most useful, when all should be ripe for it, in effectuating the great 
designs he had in view. Hence, as nothing would be so successful 
with the mob, no ‘prisoner was ever tried for any crime that might 
interest their sympathies, but he immediately advocated their cause 
with as much zeal as if he had received a brief and fee for it as 
a counsel, It was a pity that there was now no treason to exercise 
his powers. The war was over—there was no hooting or stoning 
the king—no rebel to be tried or defended. However, a most revolt- 
ing murder had been committed in his county, by one of the most 
disgusting ruffians that ever stained society. He, however, had been a 
known and active incendiary, though acquitted from failure of proof. 
He had also headed several mobs on the part of Radical candidates at 
elections, and had now murdered his friend in cool blood, in order to 
take his purse. All the lower world that could, went to sec him in 
gaol, under the pretence of comforting a poor unfortunate. Our poli- 
tical philosopher went to give countenance to a great man in distress. 
His paper teemed with accounts of his magnanimity, his indomitable 
spirits, his cool self-possession in planning his defence ; and when ‘at 
the bar he was called upon by the Judge, it was now—said the report in 
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the aMereury "it was now that he felt ALL THE DIGNITY OF, HIS 

» dhis, report was eagerly read, and differently spoken of. It was 
written with great warmth of imagination, in fancying what the grea 
patts in.the murderer’s character might have led him to, if he had been 
an innocent man, and not plunged in debauchery as he was by the hard- 
ness and injustice of the times. “ It was this,’ said the edition “ that 
impelled him from very hopelessness to become, first idle, then sensual, 
then bloody. How different might he have been under a different form 
of government!” Mr. Crabtree was praised and blamed for this report ; 
hut his praise lay among the lower ranks, whom he wished to debauch ; 
and for the upper, whom he meant to reduce, he did not care. It was 
remarkable that neither of his principals (or coadjutors, as he called 
them) were fayourable to it. Pounce had become lately timid, if not 
cowed, by the. superiority and boldness of his ally. He was restless 
and uneasy, and gave many hints to Brainworm of. a wish to recover 
the direction of the paper, even though he might part with his writer. 
Brainworm told him to look at the sale, and say nothing; that notwith- 
standing the lies, the abuse, and the poison, the course was a right 
course to bring them both profit and consequence—witness the many 
hats that.were taken off to them by men their superiors in fortune, who 
now. bowed from fear, if not from hope, though formerly as stiff as iron. 
Nevertheless, Brainworm did not altogether approve so much dignity bein 
given to a murderer; he thought assassination and robbery by a sup 
friend might not be a pleasant thing, and began to be a little alarmed to 
find such a wretch as the perpetrator of it, who was at first execrated, could 
now be talked of with composure, and almost with respect. He mentioned 
this to the would-be tribune of the people, to whom he attributed this 
change in the English character, and cautioned him against the repetition 
of such a mistake. At this Crabtree, though he regarded him very 
differently from Pounce (giving him credit both for more nerve and 
more experience), began to question both; so much tact and knowledge 
of the mob—those brilliant tools he had to work with—had he already 
derived from the experience he had acquired of their fluctuating nature. 
*‘ See you not,” said he to the equally designing, but more cautious 
lawyer, “ to what all this, paradoxical as it may seem, ultimately tends ? 
Are we not engaged in the Herculean endeavour to loosen—not an ill- 
framed wall, standing singly by itself, and totally unsupported by others 
—but a ponderous, massive, and deep-founded edifice, the work of 

s; and only the more cemented and dovetailed together by the old 

character of the people, and their veneration, their prejudiced veneration 
for the laws.” 

* Well, Sir,”’ cried Brainworm, eyeing him with scrutiny, and not a 
little astonished ; “ and what then?” ; 
.. “* Well,” returnéd the wily aspirant, “can this be so easily done 
while that character remains? If they continue so alive to right and 
Ww so abhorrent of crime—and so indignant at a criminal, as to 
view his death with satisfaction, what uphill work will it not always be 
to. induce them to become criminal, and incur punishment themselves ? 
Were it not for this inconvenient attachment of even the lower ranks 
(I speak not of the mere mob) to order and obedience, and their aver- 


~ ® This language was actually used in some of the reports of Thurtell’s trial. 
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sion to the breach of them, our task of changing them would babe) 
paratively easy. Break down»their prejudices, and we miy ; 
Keep them up, and we shall fail,’ » 

“ Allowing this,” said Brainworm, “ and giving the fullest seope to 

otir system of slander and sneer, which has done wonders in sings; | 
down the ridiculous respect for our hypocritical betters, as they ca 
themselves, I see not how your scheme can be assisted by agin. up.a 
murderer of the blackest kind, not only as deserving pity, but praise.’’ 
_ “Tam sorry, though so much older,” replied the expelled servitor, 
* to see you less advanced than myself towards a knowledge of what 
may best assist our great objects. If people are so afraid of the very 
name of a murderer—if they still continue to think him little less than 
a devil incarnate, as they at first called this wretch (whom, with a very 
little more proper mystification, they would soon be persuaded to 
canonize), how think you they would feel under the name of rebels, 
which may one day be plentifully bestowed upon them by our enemies, 
and which might imply a hundred murders ?”’ 

“ Yes; but assassination is the worst kind of murder,” said Brain- 
worm, “ and would certainly hurt our cause.” 

* Call it sacrifice,”’ returned the prince of Radicals, ** and what will 
become of your scruples? Was Brutus the assassin of Cesar? of 
Timoleon of his brother? Or turn to modern times, and ask the most 
canting friend of order, if he thinks the illustrious Charlotte Cord¢ a 
murderess, because she killed Marat? I could multiply instances: the 
two Dukes of Guise, grown too great for the State; the Prince of 
Orange, too great for Philip I1.; and of Henry III. of France. Do you 
think Jaques Clement would not have been canonized by the Pope, if 
the Pope had dared? I say nothing of Archbishop Sharpe’s slayers, for 
I will not, any more than the Covenanters, call them murderers; but I 
must wind up with asking you if you think harm of the judges of 
Charles I, or Louis XVI. 2?” 

“ The last cases are totally different,” said Brainworm; “‘ and as to 
the others, I do not know your exact object.” ' 

** I have two,” returned the patriot: “ one remote—one immediate.” 

Brainworm stared with a mixture of fear and admiration, for he found 
himself far surpassed already by this tyro, as he had thought him, even 
in his radicalism. However, Crabtree went on to say, that by'the first 
he only meant to observe that the idea of murder was by no means 
always the idea of guilt—that guilt which inspires horror—but is often 
thought justified by the cause; for which he would only refer him to 
the iste pamphlet of “ Killing no Murder,” by Colonel Titus, which 
frightened Cromwell out of his wits. Then, as to his second and more 
immediate object, he would relieve his alarm by saying that he had no 
specific proscription in his thoughts; but as the time seemed approach- 
ing, when the insolence and folly combined of the Lords, might call 
down upon them some severe chastisement by the people, probably their 
annihilation, which could scarcely be effected without blood, the more 
that horror at blood could be done away with among the people, the léss 
difficult the task to excite them. 

“ Upon my word, young man,”’ said the astonished Brainworm, “ I 
cannot but admire your wonderful genius for the regeneration of a Staté, 
and the destruction of all obstacles that might stand in the way. The 
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runpowder plot was clumsy, in comparison to yours. That required 
aot half ozen sishdereny hGleg would make : whole nation assas- 
sins in their hearts. *Tis a change richly worth thinking of, but at 
ptt little hard of digestion, not to say a little doubtful as to the 
result, 

“You mean to sa , then,” replied the true patriot to the pseudo one, 
* that you approve the end, but do not love the means. If8o,I cannot 
but express a wish that you would enlarge and hasten your principles a 
little, and meantime leave me to pursue mine.” With this, and a look 
of fierce contempt, he flung out of the room, leaving what he called the 
milk-and-water Reformer in astonishment, mingled with fear. 

* This fellow would change things with a vengeance,” said the rth J 
to himself, when alone. ‘“ He will blow us all up if he is not checked. 
For my part, I should like a few circumstances altered which perhaps 
would improve my own, but have no mind to dangle on a gibbet, event 
in such good company.” 

This sentiment, and what led to it, he, as soon as might be, laid 
heforé that other sage of the triumvirate, Mr. Pounce, who quailed at 
the recital. 

** T was an absolute fool,” said he, with an air of exquisite distress, 
“when I listened to, and was taken in by, this runagate, with his dusty 
coat and old shoes. Who would have thought there was such a fer- 
mentation in the man? Neither I nor vo neighbour Brainworm, 
Would have any objection, you know, to pull down the Squires by a little 
regular abuse ; nor should I much care about the Bishops, nor the Lords 
either, if it could be done peaceably, and let one sleep uiet i one’s 
bed ; but to talk of accustoming people to blood!—Oh °! it is thonstrous! 
I think, Mr. Brainworm, we had best get rid of him—what say you? 

* You have the power by the articles,’ answered Brainworm, but 
rather hesitatingly. 

“I know that,”’ said Pounce, “ and I have sometimes thought of 
hinting it to him; but when he saw what I was thinking of, he cursed 
me for a coward, and said I deserved to be a slave to stick at anything, 
for the end always justified the means, especially where the people were 
concerned. D——n the people, say I, if I can’t do as I please; but he 
looked so fierce that I could not say a word. He has sometimes talked 
of purchasing me out; but, Lord bless me, where is he to find the 
money? and yet I am inclined to think ont.” 

* That I would not do,” answered Brainworm, rather alarmed; * for 
he and I, perhaps, might not agree; and particularly, you know, as 
there is nothing binding in law between you and I.” 

1 True '? said Pounce, thoughtfully; “ but something must be 
done.” 

These worthies then separated ; and Pounce began seriously to revolve 
how to get rid of his too-Radical assistant, either by dismissing him, or 
listening to his proposal of ee To the first he was inclined, 
but had not netve for it himself. He thought of doing it throug 
Brainworm, but Brainworm had no legal right to act, so that would not 
do; he therefore, notwithstanding his assent to Brainworm’s caution, 
resolved to open his ears the next time the Radical should open a pro- 
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uods mo yiewory : word woy ,esidon 
Section VIII. noe 
The Radical’s Creed. , suo biow 3d} 
* Be brave, for your eaptain is brave, and vows reformation.” | '’ 
, wa ' SHAKSPEARE, Heary V1, Part H..; 
The opportunity was not long wanting. There happened to be‘atthat 
time seated in the neighbourhood two persons of considerable note, and 
rticularly distinguished in the troublous times we are reviewing. 
Both were of the legislature—one a peer, the other a wealthy banker in 
the Commons. Both were enthusiasts, both theorists, both masvaises 
iétes, The commoner was the wisest, perhaps the honestest, of the two. 
The peer raved about the people, because he was not sufficiently ad- 
pat on the court. The banker hated lords because he was not one 
himself; he was therefore loud for equality, and in this there was no 
small resemblance between him and our hero. The peer, feeling he was 
not loved by the King, and disappointed in his wish fora seat in the 
Cabinet, ran headlong against the aristocracy; wrote to the people: in 
terms that he was one of them, and openly counselled them ‘not to pay 
the taxes, but to agitate, perpetually agitate, as the surest means of ob- 
taining redress—redress of what he did not say, for he himself did not 
know. The banker went deeper ; for, feeling plebeian, without a chance 
of gaining the other order, he persuaded himself first, and then endea- 
youred to persuade others, that there ought to be no orders at all. He 
was, of course, a favourite with the mob. 3 

These two patriots, and worthy gentlemen, had befriended Pounce in 
setting up his paper; but thinking it too tame, had left him to shift for 
himself. ‘The change of both its tone and style, under the management 
of Crabtree, caught their attention, and they desired to be acquainted 
with him. Their condescension in this affronted him, but he swallowed 
it in the wife of benefiting his darling object, the annihilation of the 
distinction. of rank. 

“ Both these,”’ said he, “ are aristocrats of the fiercest kind. The 
peer is the proudest of his order; the banker of his: they mean to use 
me, and [ will use them. Vogue la galére.” | 

On his introduction, they complimented Crabtree on his energy and 
his style ; thought him an acquisition, and flattered him much by ask- 
ing his opinions, and quite agreeing with him that the people were still 
dreadfully blind, and he born to enlighten them; for which purpose 
they hoped he would go on with his paper with fresh and fresh spirit. 
It was extraordinary, they said, what good it had done already against 
the influence of the Crown, which the peer held ought further to be re- 
duced. Crabtree said he had no want of will, and, if the paper was his 
own, much might be done; but that the proprietor was a coward, who 
had taken the side he had merely to increase his sales, and though he 
had no objection to slander, because it greatly tended to that end, he was 
sorely afraid of treason which might end in the gallows. 

“ And what say you, Mr. Crabtree?” said the Peer. 

‘“*My Lord,” returned the Radical, “I would do anything, brave 
tenes for the equality of condition and rank, to which all men have 
a right.’ 


“Not quite all,” said the Peer, half smiling. “There must be 
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nobles, you know ; though they ought not to press onerously on their 
honest inferiors.”’ 

“ My Lord,” replied the Republican, “I would have no inferiors ; 
the word ought to be blotted out of language.” 

“‘ That could:not so well be,” observed the Peer, (who rather piqued 
himself’ on being a developer of principles,) without destroying our 
‘mixed Constitution ; without destroyin the triad of the State, which is 
‘80: glorious j-—in short, without——without destroying the House. of 


. “Lam fully aware of that,” returned Crabtree, with some malignity ; 
** but. should see nothing but good even in such a measure; and L. am 
happy to think there is one Peer at least who, if there was a conflict, 
would be disinterested enough to renounce his order and stand bythe 


**. Lf you mean me, Mr. Crabtree, by that compliment,”’ said the Peer, 
rather annoyed, “I am bound to say you have made a mistake. I 
would do much for. the people, and would take away a great. deal of 
power from, the King, whose influence is often pernicious; but once 
everthrow, the Lords and the country is gone. No! I hope lI shall 
never see these sentiments embodied in my friend Pounce’s paper. Sir, 
I, wish you-a very good morning.” 

Crabtree, felt a. little disappointed, but the banker, who had. been 
silent hitherto, told him he could expect no more from, Lord ——~’s cha- 
racter, for that though he would level up, it would be only to pull down 
those higher than himself: he could not therefore be expected voluntarily 
to descend. ‘*-But I,” said the banker, ‘‘ who am a real leveller,; desire 
to know the extent of those principles, which you say the blockhead 
Pounce will not allow you to promulgate. I expect you wilh honestly 
state the objects you wish to advocate.” 

** First, an ereriens law,” answered Crabtree. 

** That would be too difficult to carry without force,”’ said the banker, 
(whom we will now designate by his name, Mr. Stockwell,) “ and there 
are too many landed proprietors in both Houses.” 

“For which reason,”’ said the Republican, “* the power of the Lords 
to impede the wishes of a whole nation ought to be taken away.’’ 

“ That would apply to the King,”? said Mr. Stockwell. 

** It would,” returned Crabtree, “ but him we could easily manage, 
by a proper House of Commons.” | 

“ How ?”” | 

* Stop the supplies, if he were obstinate.”’ 

The banker shook his head. 

** It would ruin the Funds,” said he, 

** So much the better,” retorted the Roundhead.  “* [t would get rid 
of the overgrown monied man, who is almost as great a pest as the over- 
grown landed man.” 

, ..Mr. Stockwell did not seem to like his political companion much more 

than the Peer had done. Willing to hear more, however, he observed 

there was a medium in all things, and there were points in order to force 

which he might not be averse to stopping the supplies; but there was 
_ Mot spirit enough yet in the House of Commons to make the attempt. 

“* Nor will be,”’ said he of the press, “ until the great measure of 
universal suffrage is carried, or, preparatory to it, at jeast the vote by 
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ballots arid to this, if Pounce’s paper were my own, I trast T could 


largel contribute.” | 
You have altered my sentiments,” said the banker ; “ and IT wish 
with all my heart you were proprietor instead of editor.” — 

Crabtree caught at this, and said he had already prepared a list’ of 
improvements in Church, State, and moral relations, which would tiet 
more astonish the world by their importance than by the facility of their 
‘wccomplishment ; for we had only to will it, to make it effectual. These 
he had marshalled in an energetic paper, which however the puny spifit 
of Pounce would not permit him to publish. Mr. Stockwell asked ea- 
gerly if he had it about him, which he had; and the patriot banker, 
though alarmed for the Stocks, had the gratification of pondering the fol- 
lowing synopsis of his own views. 

The first proposal was the extinction of the bishops, and if there must 
be an hereditary house, of all titles—even that of Esquire, which Crab- 
tree said always made him sick. Next, a resumption of all grants 
from the Crown, at whatever time, and on whatever occasion—unless 

and sufficient services in the grantee, though a thousand years 
k, could be proved even now to the Commons’ satisfaction: The 
whole Pension List, whether for life, or by Act of Parliament, or other- 
wise, was to be swept off at a stroke. The abolition of tithes of course 
followed, and the lay-impropriations, which were evidently usurpations, 
without compensation. All ecclesiastical and, particularly, collegiate 
estates were to be diminished, and the discipline of universities té- 
viewed: degrading ranks and offices (such as servitors), and degrading 
custonis (such as capping masters and doctors), to be suppressed, as 
unworthy the dignity of man. If bishops wete to be retained, they 
were to be reduced to what they were in the time of the Apostles, an 
all deaneries and chapters to be totally abolished as useless. Next was 
the entire reduction of the Civil List, with all the royal allowances, ex- 
cept that of the King ; which title, if the prejudices of the age required 
its Continuance, might remain till the people were more enlightened, 
when it should be changed to that of President; and, meantime, the 
allowance to be reduced to that of the American President. As to the 
younger branches, being no more than citizens, they might—like other 
citizens —be left to the professions; or, if the ladies could not provide 
for themselves, as it was the title of Princesses that made them so ex- 
pensive, that being gone, small annuities (which, however, would be 
ever odious when given to such useless personages) might be afforded 
them for life. None to any future king's daughter. Even this would 
be nothing, however, without the reduction of the pay of the Army and 
Navy; as well as the dimunition of its numerical force to, at most, one 
half. Then, as to Civil Offices, all power of appointment in the Crown 
should be abolished, and the public functionaries created either by elec- 
tion by the people, or, if that were inconvenient, the House of Commons. 
Moreover, all existing salaries to be taken away, and the offices put up 
to the lowest bidder. All these reductions would at last be a rea} relief 
to the impoverished and oppressed people. So much for fiscal improve- 
ments athome. Abroad, great reductions indeed might be effected, if 
only our silly prejudices could be overcome. For the whole system of 
colonization ought to be abrogated at once, as useless. Colonies could 
provide for their own defence and administration ; they were not worth 
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‘aving, except as matters of patronage, that is, of corrupti ne wy 
wera aoa do little towards bar tgendtadiin as a not a 

balance was established in our domestic relations to one another. 

e execrated existence of title and distinction of rank, being don’ 
away, as little distinction of property as was absolutely not incoiisistent 
om the enjoyment of one’s own acquisitions, ought to be allowed. 

ence, if an agrarian law should be found impossible; the Aristocracy 
might receive a wholesome correction by the destruction of the rights of 
primogeniture, which would for ever prevent the too hideous ascend- 
ancy of riches. 

Such were the views which our heaven-born Reformer had, in his 
delighted dreams, taken for the country, and such he presented as fea- 
sible, as well as just, to his rich new ally; provided only he had inde- 
pendence and time enough to enable him, by his writings, to beat down 
the prejudices that might oppose them. 

_ To do this,”’ he said, “ our modes of thinking and false notions of 
virtue, and what was supposed to be required by moral duties; which 
are often no duties at all, had only to be altered. For instance, the ties 
between master and servant ought immediately to be put an end to; 
and if men and women were still allowed to be too great to wait u 
themselves, the very words should be abrogated :—there should be no 
such thing as master, and the appellation of servant should be changed 
into the Ameriean one, of Help. In the same sense, to suppose there 
was any tie but that of interest between landlord and tenant; or even, 
after attaining a certain age, between parent and child, was ridiculous, 
unphilosophical, and slavish. Gratitude was a weakness, unworthy of 
reason, The word Government to be changed into that of pirEcTION. 
Imprisonment for debt to be utterly abolished. Also, all prosecutions 
of the Press for any writing whatever, whether against the State, the 
King, religion, or private character; the true way of meeting an attack 
being to answer it. Resistance to the execution of laws obnoxious to 
the people, to be no longer punishable; the proof of their being so 
obnoxious to be the fact of that resistance. Hence, to enforce obedi- 
ence to law by anything of violence should in itself be illegal; and if 
death. ensued to the party resisting, it should be murder in the other 
party; not so, if to the party enforcing.” 

Such was the outline of the principles of all government, and the re- 
forms necessary in our own, presented by this Lycurgus, and would-be 
printer, for the contemplation of his brother-dreamer—the banker and 
patriot, Stockwell. To do the latter justice, being an extremely modest 
man, he was quite overpowered at seeing himself so surpassed by the su- 
perior soar in the flight of the ex-servitor. The immensity and reach of 
thought, the magnitude and boldness of contemplation exhibited, daz- 
zled his intellect to such a degree, that, at first, he could make no com- 
ments. He respired with difficulty, took time, and took snuff, and read 
the paper again and again, before he ventured an observation. At 
le e said, “ This beats all expectation, Mr. Crabtree! it is gigantic ; 
beyond hope, and beyond praise ! My very sentiments in my closet, 
though afraid yet to a9! 1 them in Parliament. I am glad too to see 
that in your paper, at least, you have not meddled with the Funds, You 
ought certainly to be encouraged. These principles, properly dissemi- 
nated and perpetually and without intermission por must in the 
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seve _Aristocracy of every kind, and particularly that, of, the 
» Who are absolutely Brea sici to plain men like asi 
wish you were in Parliament, Mr. Crabtree, you would make an excel- 
lent coadjutor.”’ ) 

* All in good time,”’ returned Crabtree, his rugged front almost soft- 
ening ; “ the time may come and, perhaps, is not far off, when from my 
exertions, supported by yours, Mr. Stockwell, the accursed gold tufts, 
wherever worn, shall be doffed, and plain caps common to all; and 
when lords that ride in coaches-and-four shall not drive over an honest 
man, or put him out of his way.” 

From this we may gather how much those petty humiliations still 
rankled in the mind of the patriot, and what a share they had had. in 
producing his patriotism. It furnishes too a fresh exemplification of 
what great things are often derived from small causes. 

Much more passed between the two Reformers, but the most im- 
portant effect of the meeting was, that, in order to give the fullest scope 
to the daring genius of the servitor, his rich ally should furnish him with 
the means of buying out Pounce from the printing concern, which would 
give him full power to spread, as well as concoct those wholesome mental 
poisons, as necessary sometimes to restore health to a diseased common- 
wealth, as natural poisons to a diseased body. Nor is this the only point 
in which the body politic and the body of flesh and blood resemble one 
another, for each often takes remedies worse than their disease. 
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Section IX. 
He becomes a Printer, and thinks himself Dr. Franklin. 


Backed by Mr. Stockwell’s support, the regenerator of England that 
was to be soon brought things to a point with a man as willing to abdi- 
cute as he to succeed. Pounce, more and more terrified with the career 
he proposed, and more and more annoyed by the insolence of his man- 
ners, readily laid hold of an opening which he one day made, by asking 
for what sum he would _ with the sole property in the “‘ Mercury?” 
Pounce named one far less than he would have asked even before its 
value had been increased by Crabtree’s exertions; at the same time 
timidly expressing surprise at the offer of prompt payment which he 
very confidently made. The Radical, telling him that it was no business 
of his, provided he got his money, named a day for the settlement; and 
a contract of sale was drawn out, by which Caleb Crabtree, Yeoman 
(for so he ordered himself to be described), was installed in the posses- 
sion of the “* Reformer’s Mercury” for the county of , with the 
printing-house, types, and stock-in-trade, heretofore belonging to Thomas 
Pounce, Gentleman. ‘The purchase-money amounted to very many 
hundreds, for which Mr. Stockwell desired interest, and a bond; but 
this being strenuously objected to by the Radical, on account of the 
risks he was to run, and the vengeance he might provoke, should any 
accident happen to Mr. Stockwell, the demand was relinquished, ty, 

’ 





the present, by that gentleman. The interest was promised annua 
and the principal by instalments, in three years. 

Behold, then, now, the poor, oppressed, despised servitor of Oxford, 
abandoned by his father, and seemingly by the world—though it was 
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the world’s cause for which he suffered; behold him converted ‘tot 
guarditin of the public virtue, a director of the public opinion, and. in- 
tending to be infinitely more, if the crusade to be preached a inst 
riches and honours prospered. The very first day when he took, pos- 
session, and after having closed a glowing address to “ the Unfortunate 
People of’ the United Kingdom, called, by Pride and Corruption, the 
lower orders,” he fell into a profound reverie, in which all the glories 
that had ever been, or might ever be, achieved by the press, flitted before 
his eyes. He called up all the heroes of the French Revolution, who 
had daily contributed, by their journals, to that “ glorious fabric ;” 
and ended in America, with the man who did most honour to human 
nature there—the enlightened Franklin. His opinions of the latter 
might be not wrong, as far as they went; but they stopped far short of 
what really belonged to that enlightened person. He thought of him 
only as a successful liberty merchant—a man who had acquired not 
only fame, but power and money, by levelling, or greatly contributin 
to level, all distinctions, and ‘ing all pride of birth, honours, an 
rsonal consequence, to the equality of his darling Republic. How 
ittle did he appreciate the other merits of this amiable man, and prac- 
tical philosopher !—His knowledge of physics, his beneficial discoveries, 
his general philanthropy, his solid experience! How little did he care 
for his prudence, and those observations on the habits and conduct of 
men, spread out in maxims and rules, which all ought to read, and few 
can read without lasting benefit! To emulate his bland manners, his 
simplicity, his honesty, and disinterestedness, which made him popular 
through a long life, and consecrated his memory after his death, uever 
entered the contemplation of his intended imitator! He only thought 
of him as a successful rebel, an ambassador to foreign countries, and a 
ruler in his own. : 

** Why may I not be all this?” said Mr. Crabtree to himself, at the 
close of his reverie; and as his own dinner was announced to him, in 
his own parlour, by his own servant. “ Poor Hartley,” said he, as he 
finished with a glass of old port, “I cannot say I envy him his rich 
pupil, and his cap off whenever he sees a fellow that calls himself a 
master. By the way, I owe him ten pounds !” 

At that moment, his maid having let fali a tray, he got up in a pas- 
sion, called her an awkward , and had she been the shopboy, in- 
stead of a woman, would have struck her, but lowered his lifted hand, 
not from shame, but fear of what might be said of it. 

He now reigned all-powerful in his printing-house ; employed several 
jackals to pick up every sort of private scandal, himself administerin 
the department for inculpating the private and public conduct of al 
Tories, Conservatives, lukewarm Whigs, and abject neutrals, Over 
these he commenced a reign of terror, by misrepresentation, vitu - 
tion, and the foulest imputations of avarice and corruption in them- 
selves, their relations, or ancestors. If a man who had served his 
country, ever so well, in the Army, Navy, or Church, happened to 
obtain preferment or promotion, and was connected with nobility, or 
people in office, the services were overlooked, and it was sure to be 
turned into an infamous job on account of that connexion. On the 
other hand, if another, professing Radical principles, was dismissed or 
punished for an infamous crime, such as breach of trust, swindling, or 
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even forgery, he was equally sure of being defended, and the punish- 
ment attributed to the malignity of the upper orders. sis 

The burning of Bristol, and the plunder of its unprotected inha- 
bitants, was the mere consequence of the natural indignation of an in- 
jured, gr people, driven to madness by oppression and mis- 
rule. To defend a house in Ireland, when attempted to be burned, with 
its owner and his whole family in it, if death ensued to the assailants, 
it was murder—if to the inhabitants, it was fair revenge for a thousand 
wrongs. The cry of “ Guerre aux Chateaux !—Paix au Chaumiéres !” 
which set France in a blaze, and consummated the Revolution, if not 
preached as a duty, was threatened as a thing impending to England. 
lf the House of Lords did not sanction the proposal of every visionary 
political quack, or presumed to differ with the Commons upon anything 
im which the word * people”? was used, they were called suicides—their 
doom was sealed by themselves—they were no longer to be tolerated, 
but suppressed by a holy insurrection, which would naturally follow, 
and be the mere consequence of their own folly. 

All these topics were pounded, or soaked, in various ways, with vari- 
ous success, into the brains of the reading—that is, of the whole— 
public, twice a week, by the “* Radical Reformer’s Mercury,” making 
an impression according to the nerves, prejudices, objects, or wishes of 
those who read. By some, the editor was thought merely mad; by 
many, a designing knaye; by as many, a patriot of the highest class, 
Be this as it may, he and the cause of Radicalism flourished. 


(To be continued.) 








BALLAD. 


Ir was the early winter, 
The snow was on the ground, 

When first my beauteous maiden, 
My flower of love I found: 

She passed me with a timid step, 
A soft and downcast eye ; 


My Doings mounted to my cheek, 
hen first my love pass'd by. 
I saw her gain the cottage, 
And yet I linger'd near ; 
Around me breathed a magie— 
Life never seem‘d so dear !? 
My spirit in a golden ring 
Of beauty had been bound : 


It was the early winter, 
The snow was on the ground, 


I saw her on the Sabbath, 
I ventured near her side ; 
Oh, how I pray’d to Providence 
That she might be my bride! 
And soon my fondest hopes were blest, 
Whilst bells did sweetly sound : 
It was the early winter, 
The snow was on the ground. 
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TIGERS AND TIGERISM. 





* Nomen erit pardus, tigris, leo,—siquid adhue est 
Quod fremat in terris violentius.”—Juvena.. 
* Locus est et pluribus umbris.”—Horar. 





THERE are among most people to be found some things, and some 
eombinations of idea, for which their language has no expression; and, 
per contra, some names in their language for things which they have 
not. The most striking instance, probably, is to be found in the neces- 
sity which we English are under of borrowing from our neighbours, (as 
Paddy is wont to say,) “ the loan” of the word ennut,—being, as we con- 
fessedly are, the most burdened with that disease of any population. in 
Europe; while the French, from whom we take the term, are light- 
hearted and careless to a proverb. The Latin, also, ab urbe condité, 
down to the present 1836, (when it has fallen into the hands of apothe- 
caries, pedagogues, and German professors, to be murdered at discretion,) 
has contrived to rub on without a definite article; leaving the people 
with no better mode of speaking deixrixds, than by pointing with the 
finger. But the most extraordinary nation in this respect are the 
Italians, whose purists have interdicted the use of all words of later date 
than the fifteenth century ; so that aman cannot gain a steam-boat, ride 
in an omnibus, nor so much as call for a dish of tea, or a pot of XX., 
without perpetrating a solecism. Attention to this circumstance is ne- 
cessary, on very many occasions, if we would avoid the common and 
coarse mistake of inferring the presence or absence of certain things, in 
certain communities, according to the richness or poverty of the popular 
vocabulary. How often, for instance, do we give credit to societies and 
to individuals, for the possession of honour, religion, generosity, truth, 
&c. &c., merely because they know how to name them ; while it is noto- 
rious that they who have these things most frequently in their mouths, 
have generally the smallest portion of them in their hearts? On the 
other hand, we are far from safe in supposing a man deficient in a qua- 
lity because he makes no boast of it; or in believing, when we find a 
novelty sliding into a language, that the thing it expresses is only then 
beginning to be known among the people who speak it. It would be a 
foolish error, for example, to imagine that the population of these happy 
realms were altogether ignorant of that moral phenomenon, a quiz, 
before the reign of George the Third ; or that before the time of his late 
Majesty, of glorious and pious memory, they were such “sad ”’ dogs, us 
not to know what “ alark” is. “ Twaddles,” too, were sufficiently 
numerous long before they were so written down ; and the Parliament 
House was infested with two-legged “ rats,’ even before the revolution 
of 1688, though they have neither been, sung nor said, co nomine, till 
our own days. 

Among the most recent introductions into our English yocabulary, we 
have the neologismal appellatives, “ tiger” and “ tigerism,””—words of 
great intensity and signification, without which it would be impossible to 
get on for “ one calendar day ”’ in genteel society. But, much as these 
words are in circulation, they are very little understood, except by the 
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sentence or two on the subject may not be amiss, as 
benefit of country parsons, east-endians (or Indians), and 
offsets of the existing generation, as for the instruction of 
posterity, to which all the writings in the “ New Monthly Magazine’”’ 
are so expressly addressed, OIE ‘ if 

A tiger, then, be it known, is by no means to be interpreted as 
signifying one of those inhabitants of the parish of Marylebone, 
which are located in the Zoological Gardens, but simply a variety of 
the genus homo. Young as the word is, in this its manly sense; it 
has already passed through several shades of meaning, by no means 
to be confounded with each other. On its first introduction, a+ few 
years back, it was used to express a humble dependent taken imto a 
curricle, to hold the terrier between his legs, to make the vehicle run level 
and easy, to receive the out-pourings of ill temper after a run of bad luck 
at play, or, in due time and season, to be let slip after a pedestrian beauty 
with a pocket-handkerchief in her hand, and to dog her to her lodgings. 
A tiger was further serviceable at the dinner-table, to sing songs, to 
draw corks, to laugh at his patron’s jokes, and see him to bed at the end 
of the evening. Of all things changeable, fashion being the most so, 
this servus-curru-portatur-eodem fashion could not be expected to last 
for ever; and, accordingly, it fell with the vehicle for which it was in- 
troduced. Cabs came in, and curricles went out; and when tigers 
ceased to ride cheek by jowl with the lambs their masters, the term got 
up behind, and was used to represent that diminutive of a boy who 
figures in a frock coat and a complete we of top boots, as an essential 
quota pars of every well-appointed bachelor’s “ turn-out.” 

Such, down to the day in which we write, is a tiger proper; though, 
among the learned, this application even of the term is giving way, and 
merging, by degrees into a third signification, which we may call the tiger 
metaphorical, The post-vehicular tiger, or tiger proper, being, as every 
one knows, usually — nay indispensably, dressed d quatre épingles, or in 
plain English, to an excess of ostentatious and punctilious nicety, he is 
an appropriate and express image of that “aliquid plus quam satis 
est”? in attire, that overdone “ habitus nitor,” which distinguishes an 
ignorant and impudent pretender to fashion from the great original, 
whom he fancies he is imitating. All deviations, then, from the simply 
elegant propriety of toilet,—at once so undefinable, yet so unmis- 
takable,—-which marks a real and perfect Exclusive, or genuine man 
of ton, is figuratively ycleped “ tigerism ;”? and the offender, whether 
he sins in pure inapprebensiveness of the juste milieu, or from a vulgar 
affectation of singularity, is, in modern parlance, metonymically called 
“a tiger.’ Hic niger est, hunc tu Romane caveto, 

Take the word, therefore, in whatever sense you will, it would be an 

ual oversight to suppose the thing it represents new, as the language. 
We English were, at no period of our history, “so little an house of call 
to the chariot of the sun*,” as to be without tigers of all denominations. 
Lord Barrymore indeed may*have had the honour of inventing the 
name ; but the thing is of all antiquity, as appears by the first quotation 
which heads this paper: for your tiger is precisely the scurvy dog there 
mentioned ; and like Juvenal’s other dogs, rejoicing in fierce names, being 


* Nec tam aversus equos Tyria Sol jungit ab urbe. 
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\ Of: learned . pig,—is_ estically called after the ;m< 
‘animal inthe poalogicel world, . ta - 
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Apropos to the learned pig,—it is now almost, fo n that 
ious animal sommes broke down when ot Sogo 
t gles. Whether it happened that the 
was, mistaken: for a brother of the Epicurean sty, or that an, abs 
sense of merit alone was at the bottom of the affeir, L kn ; 
he, was honoured by an introduction, A party was made. for, 
occasion, at some noble house, and the pig was abe to meet, his royal 
master,, We have the negro’s authority for stating, that the habits, of 
the animal are aristocratic, or, to use his own words, that “ pig he only 
gentleman.” The pig accordingly was indulged with /a petite entrée ; 
but, unluckily, the reception-room was an octagon, and its sides were 


elined. with mirrors down to the ground, The learned personage conse- 


quently, on looking around him, found himself surrounded with a whole 
college of swine, or rather by a university of grunters; and. aieeny 
mness 


. strttck owith,a.sense of humility, he, with his proverbial firmne 
Of purpose, refused to exhibit in such superior society, After much 


imjnary confusion, then, he Jaid himself down, with a grunt, of dis- 


Pp 
pleasure,,on the hearth-rug; and utterly regardless of the “ princapibus 


placuisse, $e.” he turned his back on the company, and. fell. fast 
asleep ;—to the infinite mortification of his owner, and the  disappoint- 


,Ment of a great prince,—who then, for the first time, found one bee s- 


posed to tumble, when he was graciously pleased, to, be pleased with. f e 
amusement. This porcine propensity, by-the-by, is not infegs nt 
among wits. Your diner-out is ever fond of exhibiting solus ; and when, 
by an absurd application of the rule of three, the species are Collec 

in numbers at the same table, for the greater amusement of the guests, 
they are much too apt to be struck dumb; and when they have eaten 
and drank their fill, at the expense of their host, they fali asleep without 
scruple of conscience, like the pig; though not exactly like him—on 
the hearth-rug. 

This recalcitrant disobedience of wits and pigs is wholly unknown to 
the tiger, who is ever ready for all things commandable ;, for, like John- 
son’s Frenchman, “bid him go to hell,—to hell he goes.” Touchin 
the antiquity of this particular variety of the animal, it extends heyon 
the period of recorded history, and doubtless is coeval with the institu- 
tion of private property. If “ Lord,” as Skinner maintains, implies, 
etymologically, “a giver of bread,” its correlative, cannot. be “ ¢om- 
moner,”’ but “tiger.” Commoners, we know, not only, habitually earn 
their own bread, but their lord’s also ;—or at least that.of his younger 
children. on the Pension List; whereas the tiger always feeds. at. the 
expense of his master. Verstegan, in his “ Restitution. of Decayed 
Intelligence,” says that “the nobility of England which generally doe 
bear the name of lord, have alwaies, and as it were, of a successive cus- 
tome, (rightly, according to that honourable name), maintayned and, fed 
more. people, to wit, of their servants, retayners, dependants ogi tigers 
too, as Falconbridge would say), tenants, as also the than the nobi- 


ity of any country on the continent ; which surely a thing ser ono 
alte and laudable, and most befitting noblemen and right noble minds,” 
 Dec.—vVoL, XLVUL, NO, CXCII, 21 
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Where Verstegan leafed this bread-giving trait of the English nobility, 
I know not. If Fortune sells the fuvodrs she séems to give, 80, also, 
do most lords, whether insular or continental; and they sell it devilish 
dear, too. But ofthis we may be sure, wherever the bread-givers were, 
there were the tigers: or, as Horace more elegantly expresses the fact, 
“* Sint Macenates, &c. §c. §c.” 
Among the Romans, (and Horace brings the circumstance to 
recollection.) tigers were known by the namé of Umbra; They 
accompanied their masters everywhere ‘like shadows; and for the 
same reason,—that is, on account of the substance. Terence and 
Plautus quiz these personages as parasites, which was ungeverous ; 
for they ate only the musty victuals and drank the sour wioe :—and 
when we consider, moreover, how pertinaciously the patres conscriptt 
took the bread out of the people’s mouths, we cannot see the re 
if the people tried every means in their power to get some of it’ back 
ain. Besides, no class of operatives earn their morsel harder, or 
oftener eat it bedewed with tears. Of thé Umbre of vos ee 
court-foola, and their near kinsmen, the minstrels and troubadours, 
were the legitimate successors. These were, to all intents rg i, 
the tigers of their day; for it is not to be supposed that their licence of 
apneh exempted them from the cringing docility of the genuine tiger: 
oes 


Everybody, indeed, likes to laugh at his neighbour; but everybody 

not exactly like to laugh at himself; so that the cracking of jokes and 
the cracking of crowns have ever been rather closely coupled together. 
The worst trait in the history of Archbishop Laud, was his persecution 


of poor Archy, the King’s fool, for a miserable jest;—but he was un- 
lucky in having the anecdote handed down to posterity ; for the practice 
was universal with great lords, in those times. Sed de his hactenus. 
Of the tiger of the cab there is less to be said. He differs from his 
Linnean prototype in this—that whereas the tigerish sities of the 
animal strengthen with his‘strength, and grow with his growth; the 
biped gradually loses his characteristics as he ripens into adolescence, 
and is no longer to be recognised when he arrives at years of discretion. 
Africa produces nothing more monstrous than an overgrown tiger; for 
a lad is no longer fit to go behind a cab, when he is once able to mount 
it without danger of breaking his neck. This tiger has his fellow in 
my lady’s page. Both are the spécial favourites of their employers; 
both are “ figged out” to gratify their vanity. Both are ruined, morally 
as well as physically, in the service ; while, if they survive, they are 
both rendered unfit for any other. The , indeed, is the most fantas- 
tically and sumptuously dressed, and his health is destroyed by hot 
rooms and late hours ; but the tiger, though more groomishly attired, is 
not less scrupulously exact, and he is equally rendered consumptive by 
rough weather and sleeping in a cab. Should they escape, too, from 
that mode of death, their fate is still very generally the same ; for when, 
like the ghost in the “ Castle of Otranto,” they have become too big for 
the mansion, they are both alike candidates for treading the same path 
to i gallows. 
ow as to the tiger metaphorical, the reigning tiger of the present 
hour, he is a perfect ater we ary for as truth is one, and error multi+ 
farious, so, whatever deviates from the unique standard of gentlemen's 
dressing is tigerish, no matter what particular form it assumes. To 
understand this matter fully, tigers should be classified ; but so various 








and do minute are the shadings of this species of tigerism, that Cuviér 
himself could have failed to arrange them. ims? 
'» The Cofnaught and Munster tiger, for instance, may be known | 
his hat stuck: on three hairs of one side of his head, at an angle at 
which no other hat, foreign or domestic, would maintain its place. The 
opposite side, as if to balance things, is graced with an enormous tuft of 
ov ‘curling locks—in form and size ~esembling the ancient 
poder po ff... His habit is a short frock of Pomona green, his waistcoat 
sb y striped, and his unmentionables are of corduroy, with gaiters 
mot to match. He carries a short ash-plant in his hand, and his whistle 
is loud, clear, and mellifluous. ; 

The Clerical tiger wears a shovel-hat and a rosette, a coat with a 
—— collar, a tight cravat, and a pair of well-polished silver buckles. 
He wor = a cauliflower wig, but that it is no rey possible ; 80 
a = his hair curl behind from ear to ear. You might, rep oa 

im for a Bishop; though he is simply a poor fellow of a college—only 
his shoes.creak a little too loud for epaieopaii 

‘The: Medical tiger is growing obsolete. The Dalmahoy wig is no 
more ; the cocked hat has disappeared ; and the rhubarb-col coat is 
numbered among the things which have been: but if you seé a man 
step out of a desobligéant, with a nicel ~powdered head, and a black 
suit particularly well-brushed, a finical Indy s-maid-sort of expréssion of 
countenance, and black silk stockings in a morning, terto certius, he is 
of the pestle, and a pestilent tiger into the bargain. | 

Of Cockney tigers the varieties are infinite, and of all shades, from 
the slightest observable excess of precision, to the actor’s exaggeration 
of every item of the dandyism of the hour. There is the Groom variety 
of tiger, the Bob Logic “n, and the Dandy variety, or Haberdasher 
tiger. The last is known by his chin-tuft, and by the perfectness of his 
equestrian appointments, in every particular, except the horsé. The 
two former varieties speak for themselves. The broad, shallow hat, — 
spectacles, aud umbrella, are pathognomonic symptoms of the one; 
the Fives’ Court air infallibly betrays the other. 

The Attorney tiger, or Tigris Bivemsburyinste, is cognizable by his 
multiplicity of rings, and brooches, and gold chains. His wig, too, is 
ciled-and curled to an hair. His fancy waistcoat is of a garish pattern, 
and he sports black-satin trousers at his evening parties. His shirt, 
widely protuberant, is wrought into a thousand fantastical folds; and 
his yellow gloves emulate the pallid radiance of an April sunbeam. Hé 
differs from the genuine West-end tiger more in degree than in hind; 
the latter being many shades less prononcé, and his air more confident 
and easy. 

The Author tiger (and his congener, the artist) are known by a black 
velvet coat, cut d /a Henri Quatre, an excess of up-turned linen at 
the cuffs, rings outside his white kids, and perhaps an ivory cane. Man- 
ners and conversation to match (as the ‘** Fashions for the Month” have 
it); that is to say, singular and unnatural. 

The forms of tigerism, it is clear, from these descriptions, must be 
various as those of the models from which they * paced ae toned aie 
metaphorical among the Romans was most readily } a 
slight trailing the “4 If there is any faith in busts, Liicius vera 
was a tiger: in: Dalelactiiogs as Faustingd was a manifest tigress, 
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broke out in the enormity of the wig, and of the lace ruffles the 
boot. Under James I. yellow ruffs were tigerish, till Mrs, Turner (Sit 
T. Overbury’s murderess) put them out of fashion. Under the 

igerism took the form of a starched stiffness, and an inimitable 
ugliness of every detail of dress ; in the latter Georges, it has assumed 
every shape under heaven, from that of the three Mr. Wigginses and 
the Skeffington cut, down to the Petersham coat and the D’Orsay 
shirt-frill. Nothing external could well be more widely different than 
George III. and his son and successor; but each in his own way was 
(tell it not in Gath) tant soit peu of a tiger. 

Tigerism in France mounted during the réigh of terror a red night- 
cap, and was conspicuous by an excessive neglect of person and affecta- 
tion of dirt. Tigresses, too, shone in a near approach to nudity, in 
Greek draperies and a Brutus’ wig. Under Napoleon, tigerism was 
forgeons, and sported much embroidery and many jewels, . Under 

uis Philippe, it shone in a sugar-loaf hat and a German exterior; and 
for a while, it glittered in the many-coloured garb of a Saint Simonian 
mystagogue. Nay, so various is the mutability of the tiger, that he may 
be detected under the plain coat of a Quaker; while tigress. abso- 
lutely luxuriates in a puce-coloured lutestring, and a bonnet without 
ribands or lace. A sailor, in full shore-going fig, is a regular-built 
tiger in his way; and so, too, is a Catholic priest, with his eyes cast to 
the nd, and his coat nearly reaching to it. In short, there is no 
condition of life without its tigerism, though the name perhaps may not 
have been applied, in every instance, to the tiger. 

Tigerism is accustomed to break out from time to time in relation to 
some particular article—a clouded cane, a snuff-box, a brooch, a 
bludgeon—what not? In our fathers’ days, tigerism was exhibited 
sometimes in the wearing two watches, sometimes in enormous buckles 
like those now affected by sailors, sometimes in a coat industriously 
powdered, before it was put on for the day. For a short period it raged 
in the war ofa or series of hat-bands ; and bolsters or featherbeds, 
by way of neckcloths, had their day. At this present writing, tigers 
may be known by the extravagance of their shirt-studs, or by their waist- 
coat buttons of gold filigree ; but in nothing does the tiger appear with 
greater éclaf than in the walking-cane decorated with the most extrava- 
gant jewellery. In France, more especially, this mode has been carried 
to an excess unheard-of in other places. Four and five pounds is no 
uncommon price for the article; given, too, by men who have not so 
much left in their pockets, when they have paid for it. But Monsieur de 
Balzac, the well-known writer, has made himself immortal in the circles 
of Parisian ¢on, not only by his works, cela va sans dire, but by 
his unmatched tigerism, in sporting a cane which cost some forty 
pounds of our money. It is a serious mortification and disappointment 
that we cannot give our readers a particular description of this monster- 
cane; but, to confess the truth, we have not seen it. We had, indeed, 
some idea of procuring a drawing from Paris, if not of going there our- 
Fb A xh to gratily our own curiosity, and partly to have it engrayed 
for the oe ; but on reflection, we were satisfied that it must soon 
come into the printshops, and be imitated en faux, at Birmingham, for 
the use of professional diners-out. and blue-stocking party-goers. So 
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aprveni') 
conspicuous has the “ Canne de Monsieur Balzac” become in | e fasti 
of Parisian literature, that it has been taken as the machinery of a 
recent novel by Madame Gerardin, who, no doubt, in her yersion " its 

splendour has added much to its brilliancy and beauty, — 4 
The introduction of this novelty in literature is most advantageous, 
inasmuch as it is far easier to found a reputation on the head of a cane 
than on one’s own head, and to trust to Storr and Mortimer for noto- 
riety rather than to Mr. Colburn, But then, perhaps, it will be said that 
a reputation of this sort is not within the reach of every one’s pocket ; 
and that, in this case, an author comes out at his own risk, and not at that 
of his publisher. This may be so, perhaps; but the admission detracts 
nothing from the utility of the substitute, at least to the aristocratical 
tion of authors, who most stand in need of it: and as for the poorer 
evils of professional writers, they may’employ fal8e stones and Irish 
diamonds; end it will not be the first tinie they have passed the cqun- 
terfeit for the true thing. Neither will the innovation be as great as at 
first sight may be thought. Tigerism has for a long time been on the 
increase among writers ; for since it has been the fashion in the great 
world to‘take up any scribbler who has libelled, fought, or eccentrized 
himself into notice, the spoiled child of the season has found it easier 
to outrer the dress and deportment of a gentleman for the occasion, than 
to assume it: in other words, the public make lions of these men; and 

they, by a slight transformation, make themselves tigers. 

There is one species of tigerism which has not yet earned its name, 
though as fairly entitled to it as another, albeit, it must be confessed, 
not quite so personal :—I allude to tigerism in the furniture of a house. 
This is displayed in an excess of sumptuosity and decoration ; and though 
far from a cheap, is a short road to ROvNeny and distinction. The most 
approved form of this extravagance is the house d /a Louis XJV. ; or, 
to make the matter clearer by an image, the closer you can make your 
mansion approach to Mr. Braham’s new theatre, the more tigeriah it 
will be. Inlaid floors, roccoco ornaments, Watteau-ish pictures let into 
the walls, rich silk hangings, and buhl cabinets, in cumbrous multitudes 
and endless varies, are the symptoms of this disease, which is becoming 
epidemic among Messieurs les nouveaux riches, Perhaps there are 
few lines more difficult to draw, than that which separates a gentleman’s 
house from a tiger’s ; for, in assuming a particular style, it 1s essential 
that its details should be perfect, and it is not merely an attention to 
them which constitutes the difference. But in the tiger’s mansion there 
is perceptible an overloading and extravagance in the ensemble, though, 
at a first glance, you cannot exactly say where; and the difference be- 
comes still more marked, when the manners and conversation of the 
owners are in salient contrast with the recherché and elegance of their 
environage. 

It is time, however, to have done. Tigerism is a vast and varjous 
subject, and volumes might be written without exhausting it. «Many, 
doubtless, will be the varieties of the animal which will occur to our 
readers, and boast good things will they recollect which are omitted 
in this hasty sketch. Let them, however, remember that l'art d’ennuyer 


est Uart de tout dire, and pardon our omissions accordingly: too happy 
will it be for us, if they are not more dissatisfied with our sins of com- 
mission, than with those of defect, * 
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CHRISTMAS : 


A SONG FOR GOOD FELLOWS, YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Lerten Honr. 


Curistmas comes! He comes, he comes, 
Usher d with a rain of plums ; 

Hollies in the windows greet him ; 
Schools come driving post to meet him ; 
Gifts precede him, bells proclaim him, 
Every mouth delights to name him ; 
Wet, and cold, wind, and dark, 
Make him but the warmer mark ; 

And yet he comes not one-embodied, 
Universal ‘s the blithe godhead ; 

And in every festal house 

Presence hath ubiquitous. 

Curtains, those snug room-enfolders, 
Hang upon his million-shoulders ; 

And be has a million eyes 

Of fire, and eats a million pies, 
And is very merry and wise ; 

Very wise, and very merry, 

And loves a kiss beneath the berry. 


Then full many a shape hath he, 

All in said ubiquity : 
Now is he a green array, 
And now an “ eve,’ and now a “ day ;” 
Now he’s town gone out of town, 
And now a feast in civic gown, 
And now the pantomime and clown 
With a crack u the crown, 
And all sorts of tumbles down ; 
And then he’s music in the night, 
And the money gotten by’t: 
He's a man that can't write verses, 
Bringing some to ope your purses ; 
He’s a turkey, he’s a goose, 
He's oranges unfit for use ; 
He's a kiss that loves to grow 
Underneath the mistletoe ; 
And he’s forfeits, cards, and wassails, 
And a king and queen with vassals, 
All the “ quizzes” of the time 
Drawn and quarterd with a rhyme ; 
And then, for their revival’s sake, 
Lo! he’s an enormous cake, 
With a sugar on the top 
Seen before in ae a shop, 
Where the boys could gaze for ever, 
They think the cake so yery clever ; 
- some ney: in the 

ving romps, he goes to church, 
Lookin sory Gpeve and thankful, 
After whi 8 just as prankful, 


Now a saint, and now a sinner, 
But, above all, he’s a dinner ; 
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(Vide Mr. Hervey’s book, 

And the picture of the cook ;)* 

He's a dinner, where you see 

Everybody's family ; 

Beef, and aay and mince-pies, ~ 

And little boys with laughing eyes, 

Whom their seniors ask arch questions, 
Feigning fears of indigestions 

(As if they, forsooth, old ones, 

Hadn't, privately, tenfold ones) : 

He's a dinner and a fire, 

Heap‘d beyond your heart's desire— : 
Heap'd with log, and bak’d with coals, 
Till it roasts your very souls, 

And your cheek the fire outstares, 

And you of perk back your chairs, 

And the mirth becomes too great, 

And you all sit up too late, 

Nodding all with ‘too muck head, 

And so go off to too much bed. 


Oh, plethora of beef and bliss! 
Monkish feaster, sly of kiss! 
Southern soul in body Dutch ! 
Glorious time of great Tvo-Much ! 
Too much heat, and too much noise, 
Too much babblement of boys ; 

Too much eating, too much drinking, 
Too much ey'rything but thinking ; 
Solely bent to laugh and stuff, 

And trample upon base Enough. 

Oh, right is thy instinctive praise 

Of the wealth of Nature's ways ! 
Right thy most unthrifty glee, 

And pious thy mince-piety ! 

For, behold! great Nature's self 
Builds her no abstemious shelf, 

But provides (her love is such 

For all) her own great, good Too-Much,— 
Too much grass, and too much tree, 
Too much air, and land, and sea ; 
Too much seed of fruit, and flower, 
And fish, an unimagin’d dower ! 

(In whose single roe shall be 

Life enough to stock the sea— 
Endless ichthyophagy !) 

Ev'ry instant through the day 
Worlds of life are thrown away ; 
Worlds of life, and worlds of pleasure, 
Not for lavishment of treasure, 

But because she’s so immensely 
Rich, and loves us so intensely, 

She would have us, once for all, 
Wake at her benignant call, 

And all grow wise, and all lay down 
Strife, and jealousy, and frown, 

And, like the sons of one great mother, 
Share, and be blest, with one another. 


* The. Book of Christmas. By Thomas K. Hervey; with Illustrations by 
R. Seymour. A-manual, plump and-sufficing as the seasop,—the production of » 
spirit companionable, gentlemanly, and poetical. . : 
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_ TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS,—NO. I. 


THE DEVOTION OF OMUL-HENA. 
By Mas. S. C. Haut. 


A crown had assembled around the dwelling of the Sheikh in 
Kouka; the men, some whispering, some talking loudly, while others 
shook their black heads, with all the importance of self-constituted 
authority and wisdom. The women neglected their duties and em- 
ployments, and chattered like so many parokeets ; nay, the very slaves 
were openly idling. It was early morning: in England we should — 
have hardly finished our night’s repose; but in Kouka there was 
as much bustle at the hour of four, as if the Bashaw of Tripoli had 
made the inhabitants a visit,—an event which they neither anticipated 
nor desired. The Sheikh, like a wise man and a magistrate, was 
in his palace, hearing and deciding upon the complaints of his people. 
He was seated, as usual, upon a piece of carpet, plainly dressed m a 
blue tobe * of Soudam, and a shawl turban. Two negroes were on each 
side of him; and on his carpet lay a brace of pistols. He had just 

ronounced judgment in a case rather uncommon, the news of which 
ad gathered the crowd os and his satellites were exclaiming 
loudly of his goodness and his wisdom. 

It had been made known to him that the wife of a free man had dis- 

ced herself with being too familiar with a slave. The injured hus- 
and demanded justice; and the Sheikh condemned both to be hanged 
outside the walls. The owner of the slave bowed low before the Sheikh. 

** May your hair be gray!’’ he exclaimed ; “‘ but your servant com- 
plains. Rightly have you judged as regards the woman—a wicked one, 
stirred by the evil spirit as the wind stirs the reeds of a filthy pool! 
She it was who seduced my slave. May you live for ever! but, if 
through the means of this man’s wicked wife I lose the labour of his 
hands, let the husband of the woman pay me for my loss. I am_poor in 
the eyes of all Kouka, and cannot afford such great privation.” 

“ Ah '? exclaimed the Sheikh, “ how often is man driven to destric- 
tion by woman! yet, of all happiness she is the root or branch. Be- 
hold! has not this man suffered enough in losing his wife? I myself 
will pay you the value of your slave, for you are poor.” 

The justice and wisdom of the sable chief were loudly applauded ; and 
all present wished that the hairs of his head might be as white as the 
foam of the rapid waters, and that God might greatly prosper the Sheikh 
of Kouka. 

The culprits were ordered for execution on the following day ; and 
the Sheikh was proceeding to investigate business of another nature, when 
the loud voices of many from without attracted his attention, and sud- 
denly three or four beautiful Shouaat women rushed into the room, and, 
with tears and boisterous sorrow, threw themselves at his feet. The 
emotion of the women prevented their explaining the cause of their dis- 
tress ; but a young man, called Mirza, of the same tribe as the intruders, 
spoke for them. He was tall and well formed, of a deep copper colour, 
and his fine expressive features would appear to singular advantage in 

* Shirt. 


+ The Shouaa Indians may be called the Gipsies of Africa resemble them 
both in features and in babie Pel ey 
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European eyes, when contrasted with the thick lips and stubbed noses 
of the legitimate inhabitants of Kouka. He informed the Sheikh, that, 
during the night, news had reached a hunting party, of which he was 
one, that the hostile Biddomahs * had lately made their appearance on 
the banks of the Ichad. This had occasioned the Shouaas who heard it 
considerable uneasiness, as they knew both an old and a young-chief of 
their tribe, with a few attendants, had gone in that direction, seeking for 
panthers and other animals. Scarcely two hours had drawn the night 
so much nearer morning, when they were informed their worst fears 
were realised ; both chiefs, and almost all their retinue, had been taken 
prisoners, and conveyed to the canoes of those ‘“ wild water people.”? 
Two of their attendants only escaped to tell the news to their country- 
men, : 

“ These,’ continued the speaker, “ are the wives and. sisters of 
Mourzoo, the aged chief, and of Sebha, the lion-hearted; they wish to 
drop their tears on your heart, that you,may assist their people with the 
braves of Kouka, and that their chiefs may die with their own people.” 

The women echoed the petition ; and, after a pause— 

** The Biddomahs are not cruel,” said the Sheikh; “ they take, but 
they do not slay, Have they yet sent to demand the ransom?” 

_ “Not yet,” replied the wife of Mourzoo; “ not yet have they sent; 
but they will, unless forced to return the sun and moon of our existence.” 

The Sheikh was a humane man ; but he did not value the liberty of 
Shouaa chiefs as he would have valued the liberty of his own people: 
his reply was framed with more than his usual caution. 

“‘ They acknowledge no sultan; they pay no tribute,” he said. “* God 
is good! yet, when (after all their inroads on his territory) they choose 
to visit Abdel-Bahr, did he not receive them kindly, and give them fine 
tobes and red caps? If we send men doubly armed with the spear, and 
our authority, they will not meet them man to man; they will take to 
their canoes, and carry their prisoners into slavery in the islands of 
Koorie or Sayah. The evil spirit, whom they serve, has given thema 
strong arm and a cunning head, instead of a large country and much 
cattle : the waters are theirs—what can. we do?” 

* Alas! I know not! Unless you aid us, they will take all Mour- 
zoo’s cattle, which do not exceed in number what they will demand,’’ 
replied his wife. ‘Two thousand bullocks are but as many mice in 
their eyes ; and they will require female slaves as well !”’ 

** It is of Sebha I would speak,” interrupted a young Shouaa pas- 
sionatcly, while her boy. clung to her side; ‘t Sebha, of the double 
spear! If he could not escape, who shall be safe? His riches he 
gathered from the woods! he strung the teeth of elephants, as the wife 
of Mourzoo strings fishes’ eyes ! he lined his tents with panthers’ skins ; 
and the lion and the eagle knew that the whistle of his arrow was the 
signal of approaching death! As a shepherd is to his flock, so was 
Sebha to his tribe! His heart is as large as the desert! his kindness 
was like the rich overflowing from the udder of the she-camel! , Even 
as the flowers without rain perish in the field, so shall we droop, if 
Sebha, my husband, returns not to his tents! . Look u us, O 
Sheikh! upon him, our eldest boy—upon Omul-Hena, the sister of 
my husband! All she looks upon becomes graceful! -yet;-she wil! 


* A spirited tribe inhabiting the islands in the river Ichad, 
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die if her brother returns not! If the unbelievers demand bullocks 
of my husband, he has none to give; if they ask him for slaves, none of 
dwell in his tents!’ 

The crowd had ceased to hear the words of Ittha, the wife of Sebha, 
for they gazed upon the exquisite loveliness of the graceful girl who 
stood re them. An expression of haughtiness lingering on her lip 
or brow would have realised all that has been said or painted of 
Cleopatra’s beauty. 

** Oh |’ continued the young Shouaa’s wife, bending her head in an 
agony of grief, until it rested upon her sister’s bosom ; “if I envy any, 
it is the wife of Mourzoo. She has bullocks and slaves to purchase her 
husband’s ransom; their hair has grown’gray together; and, behold, 
they are rich. We are young, and have not seen years which bring 
riches to the wise |” 

Mourzoo’s wife, however, seemed loath to part with her accumulated 
wealth. She importuned the Sheikh, and mingled so much concern as 
to her probable loss of property, with lamentations for the loss of her 
husband, as to cause the listeners to exclaim, ‘* See how it is with those 
Shouaas! They think as much of their cattle as of their husbands! 
They are like their wandering brethren of the sandy deserts—they have 
no souls |” 

** Peace !’’ exclaimed the Sheikh, when those murmurs reached his 
ears: “ Peace! Have you not learned the difference between a fading 
and a budding rose? Have you not observed that though those people 
are not of our skin, they have hearts ?—and have you not further seen 
that the hearts of the wives of Mourzoo and of Sebha are made of dif- 
ferent earth ? Let the women withdraw, and I will consider. We must 
teach those bold sons of the water-spirit that the very Shouaas of the 
mighty kingdom of Bornou shall be respected !” 

pon this there was a great shout: the men who had spears struck 
them upon their shields ; the women and slaves echoed the acclamation, 


which resounded throughout the city. 
* » 


* * * * * 


It was the second night since the Sheikh had sent a deputation to 
remonstrate with the Biddomahs. When all things were considered, he 
was too prudent to run into a quarrel for the sake of a tribe which he 
considered much inferior to his own. 

lt was night; but a continued wail rose, like the sighing of the 
mountain-wind, from the dwellings of the wife, the sister, and the slaves 
of Sebha. Omul-Hena had entered her sister’s hut, and was seated 
with her on the same carpet. Together they bewailed their loss, and 
talked over and over the probable ransom which the Biddomah chief was 
likely todemand. Sebha’s little son slept on his mother’s knees, and 
was covered with the skin of a panther, which his father had surprised 
in a covert, and killed with his own hand. Suddenly there was a noise 
and commotion in the street. The deputation had returned, bringing 
the answer to the Sheikh of Kouka. it was repeated at the midnight 


hour to the wives of the captured Shouaas. The voice of wailing was 
renewed ; the grief of Mourzoo’s wife was loud and boisterous. She 
shouted her sorrows to the skies, and called upon the people of Kouka 
to witness her despair. She mourned the loss: of such rich and varied 
ransom as was demanded, and thought with sadness of their decreased 
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wealth. The wife of Sebha wept bitterly; but Omul-Hena shut the 
door of their hut, and prostrated herself before the Great Spirit; covers 
ing her head with dust, and praying, with many tears, to the unknown 
god.she worshipped, to counsel and direct her ways. She arose from 
the earth, and taking the hand of her brother’s wife within hers, she 
looked in her face, and bade her be comforted. ‘ 

* What comfort can [ find ?”’ exclaimed her sister ; * is not the light 
ef my life extinguished? My tree is uprooted—my flowers wi _ 
my eyes can shed no tears—my heart is scorched within my bosom— 
aud why? Not because Sebha has ceased to be brave—not because of 
his many wives, but because we have not wherewith to pay his ransom ! 
We have no bullocks. ‘The skins of wild animals—the feathers of ‘the 
ostrich—the teeth of the elephant, and his two-headed spear, are all our 
wealth! Female slaves! are they not those who till the earth, and 
whom the sun scorches till their skins are withered? Are not their 
mouths large, and their heads white? No, Omul-Hena! your brotlier’s 
wife can tind no comfort! Is not Sebha in captivity, and she without 
the means of ransom? One slave we had, in beauty and form like unto 
the antelope: she would have been a jewel to the Water-sheikh; but 
Sebha cared not for her beauty. He gave her, as a gift, to the Sultan 
.of Bornou, to soothe him into kindness towards our people; yet, 
behold ! now she could have saved him from captivity !”? 7 

** Ittha!”? said Omul-Hena, resuming her seat upon her sister’s 
carpet: “ Ittha! listen to me, and speak the truth before God! Did 
you-—did my brother—did the people of Kouka, think the slave that 
Sebha gave as a gift to the Sultan of Bornou, more beautiful than 
Omul-Hena ?”’ 

** More beautiful than you?” replied Ittha: ** No; surely not. You! 
the rose of the desert! You! the water-spring of the sandy plain ! 
More beautiful than you? Oh, no!. Qmul-Hena is the most Bar: of 
the children of Shouaa !”’ 

** And yet the slave given to the Sultan could have purchased my 
brother's liberty!—could have made him free as the wind that blows 
across the desert !”’ 

“‘ Even so,” replied Ittha. ‘“ But what of that? She is now past 
recall; and Sebha must remain a slave !”’ 

“* Never!”? exclaimed Omul-Hena, rising from the ground and stand- 
ing before Ittha, while all the dignity of a noble purpose illumined her 
features: “‘ Never! Ittha. I will be his ransom!’’ | 

The young wife pressed her hands upon her heart, and gazed, without 
speaking, into her sister’s face. She read at once that her purpose was 
fixed; then, after a pause,.she threw herself upon the ground at her 
feet, and twined round her, as the woodbine twines round the mountain 
ash. ' 

‘** T shall see the face of Sebha again,’’ she exclaimed: ** I shall 
drink joy from his eyes, and hear his voice, like the music of the reeds! 
He will press his son to his bosom, and teach him to throw the spear 
and wield. the club! We will sit under the shadow of the tree his 
father planted! And you ——-” 

It seemed as if she suddenly awoke to the sense of the bereavement 
her sister’s absence must create. In the first instance, she only felt 
that Omul-Hena would restore Sebha; but she forgot the saber by 
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which his restoration must be effected, until, in the picture “her ‘quick 
affections drew, she missed that form whose beauty and whose goodness 
shed so many blessings over their simple lives. frOrer 

“You! Oh, sister! sister! where will you be?” she exclaimed 
passionately. ples 

“In slavery!” replied the maiden ; and though her voice was low and 
quivering, the steadiness of her pu rested on her features. — 

“Omul-Hena! it must not be—it cannot be; he would never per- 
mit it!’ said Ittha. 

“He must not know till it is done; listen to me, sister! Can you 
support the idea of looking no more upon your husband ?” 

“ No,” she replied; “I had resolved to seek the canoe of the Water- 
sheikh, and go with Sebha to their islands into slavery.” 

Omul-Hena pointed to the sleeping boy. ‘“ And leave him ?” 

“Oh, no; I could not leave my child !” she exclaimed. 

“ Make him a slave?” questioned Omul-Hena. , 

* May the Good Spirit guide me !’’ replied the young wife, “ I would 
save you all; but Sebha—Sebha !” 

“He shall be saved! In my heart I have sworn it!” said the 
maiden. “What am 1! that I should hang upon my brother, when I 
could restore him to his tribe—his wife—and child—could I sit upon 
his carpets—drink from his cups—ride upon his horses—wear his 
tobes—and hang about my neck the trophies of his powers in the 
chase—while he remained in slavery? and I (for God is good) to know 
that this poor body, wherein my spirit dwells but for a little time, could 
make tay "brother ; and do itnot! Is he nota man? and yet I,a 
woman, weak as a reed, can procure his liberty !—God is good!” She 
clasped her hands, and Ittha wept aloud. 

**You know it was all written, when we were born,”’ resumed the 
girl, “ and when it is thought of, life is but as a blossom! Where are 
those which filled the trees last year? Gone. Some with the whirl- 
wind—some with the locust—all with the fading year!—What matters 
it, Ittha, if you are happy ?—You will think of Omul-Hena! and—nay, 
closer to me, sister. Young Mirza, he who spoke so brave unto the 
Sheikh—you will tell Sebha of his goodness, and get him to love him as 
a brother, Ittha—as a brother!” Though it was night, she turned away 
her face to hide the blushes that changed her rich brown cheek to crim- 
son, while Ittha, the warm-hearted but weak-minded Ittha, wept more 
loudly than before. 

It is known, that those we call savages never break faith. The Bid- 
domahs had named the ransom they would accept, and it was perfectly 
certain they would demand no more. ‘The principal wife of Mourzoo la- 
mented most bitterly the loss of her bullocks, and talked with her slaves, 
in most loquacious confidence, how that the bullocks were young, and 
worth all the rich tobes, and red caps, and coral heads in Soudam ; but 
Mourzoo was old, and could not live long. Alas! and alas! for the 
bullocks of Mourzoo! 

Omul-Hena, mounted on a bullock, richly caparisoned, was ready to 
depart with the cattle which were to purchase the old chief’s liberty. 
Although she was of the gipsy tribe of Africa, still the people of Kouka 
mourned her departure : there was, in her voluntary sacrifice, something 
which touched the hearts of young and old, The girls of her tribe 
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accompanied her beyond the gates: Mirza, without making his inten- 
tion known, walked by her side, and Ittha, drowned .in tears, rode,at 
her right hand, resolved to accompany her to the appointed place of 
meeting between the two tribes, where she would also receive her hus- 
band; there was no danger to be apprehended from the Biddomahs— 
they had never been known to break faith ; and all was peace and safety 
during the time employed in deliberation or exchange. 

There were, however, elders amongst the Shouaas, who dreaded lest 
other predatory tribes, bush-rangers, or slave-catchers, might surprise 
the party, encumbered as it was, before it arrived at its destination ; and 
they would have prevented Ittha accompanying Omul-Hena, had they 
possessed sufficient influence ; but she had resolved to do so, and their 
advice was disregarded. The party had proceeded wensiy a day’s jour- 
ney from Kouka, when they were set upon by an ambushed party, who, 
from their superior number and strength, had , iupreg 4 anticipated 
their coming. The Shouaas were so encumbered by the bullocks and 
Sebha’s family, that they were unable to bring either their dexterity or 
mode of warfare to bear upon their enemies. Accustomed, in that wild 
region, as all men are, to sudden attack and resistance, still they were 
bewildered by the impetuosity and determination of their assailants. It 
seemed to Omul-Hena as the work of some dread enchantment, when 
- she found herself the captive of (to her) an unknown tribe, while Ittha 
and her son, with some half-dozen of their attendants, shared the same 
fate. They were whirled by their captors upon fleet camels, and their 
wild-looking conquerors mounted in front of each captive. The ter 
number of the conquerors remained with the cattle, which, though the 
left them far behind, they were not at all disposed to abandon ; but their 
evident object was, to carry into captivity the families of the chiefs, 

Ittha could not restrain her lamentations; but Omul-Hena neither 
spoke nor wept—her heart seemed crushed within her bosom, She was 
a slave, yet her noble purpose was unaccomplished. Living amongst, 
and knowing only those who exist in predatory warfare, still this was 5 
first personal adventure. She had listened for hours to the dismal tales 
of an old negress about slaves, and of those who carry into slavery; but 
what of that ?—the danger that is far off loses half its terrors. Mirza 
was not with them; she might, perhaps, have questioned her masters, 
but she understood no word they uttered; their very looks congealed 
the blood that eddied round her heart. They were nearly all negroes ; 
strong, athletic men, wild of eye, and with harsh-sounding voices. The 
day passed away. Ittha prayed for some water for her boy, and they 
gave it from a leather bag which hung from the camel’s neck. They 
made no halt; yet, though the sun was setting, burning and red, over 
the desert which they traversed, the camels still were fetlock-deep in 
sand. At last the evening closed, and they proceeded, in the cooler air, 
with increased rapidity. Omul-Hena’s head at last drooped on her 
bosom, like the delicate flower of the lotus reposing on its supporting 
leaf. Nature was exhausted; and, at the dawn of morning, she slept— 
it might have been for hours. Suddenly she awoke; the negro de- 
scended from the camel, and the gentle animal knelt, to enable Omul- 
Hena to stand once more upon the earth. She could hardly believe 
the occurrences of the past hours to have been other than a dream. The 
desert had disappeared; and, around them, were green and fragrant 
trees, while, above their heads, towered a lofty palm. They were con- 
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ducted into a hut, and offered such refreshment as paste made of bruised 
grain and camel’s milk afforded. An old negress attended them in sullen 
silence, and at last intimated that they might repose upon some mats which 
she spread for the purpose. Omul-Hena sat, her back resting against 
one of the supporters of their slight shelter; and Ittha, pressing her 
child to her bosom, slept with her head upon her sister’s lap. The day 
was past, and those who had slumbered awoke but to weep fresh tears. 
The women were not permitted to quit the hut, nor did they know what 
had become of their companions, Another night and day of sorrow: 
they were fed, and the old negress brought them oil and perfumes! 
Another night, and the next morning, at the dawn of day, a man, whiter 
than themselves, entered, and gazed, with evident delight, on Omul- 
Hena; he withdrew, and they heard men’s voices without, talking in 
uncouth and unknown language; they clung to each other, from the 
instinctive knowledge of danger which encompassed them. The white 
man too, soon returned, accompanied by the negress—Ittha pressed her 
boy to her bosom, and knelt at the stranger’s feet—he signified, by de- 
termined gestures, that they were to depart with him. 

Once more the sisters stood beneath the canopy of heaven—the air 
was free around them—the birds wére free amongst the trees of free- 
dom’s planting—but they were slaves! The iron had not yet fettered 
their fair limbs, but it had entered their hearts! They s (although 
they knew it not) upon the southern extremity of the Ichad—that. lake 
so often crossed by the slave-dealers of Tripoli. They had been made 
7 by the people of Begharmi—what aid could they expect? : 

he vessel in which they were to embark appeared to them like some 
ill-omened monster—they turned from it with terror, The dealer laid 
his hand upon Ittha’s shoulder, and pointed to the water; her boy 
clung to her side, and Omul-Hena looked towards the dell where they 
had rested; the negio, who had sold her as his own, was retreating to 
his hut, coolly examifiing the lock of his rifle! Again, Ittha felt the 
hated pressure on her shoulder, and, wildly dashing off the hand, she 
fell upon the earth, exclaiming—‘* My boy! my boy! he shall never be 
a slave!” 

. * * * * 

The Shouaas who escaped from the robbers of Begharmi were but 
few in number: of those, some fled back to Kouka, while two (one of 
whom was Mirza) resolved to proceed to the place where their chiefs 
awaited their ransom, and where the Biddomahs and their sheikh 
expected it with equal anxiety. The agony of the wound Mirza had 
received, served but to animate his eloquence. He painted the self- 
devotion of Omul-Hena; he told of her beauty, as of the colour of a 
thousand flowers; but he spoke of her heroism as the perfume which 
exhales from the costly musk and attar. A kindly heart beat within 
the water-chief’s bosom; he saw Sebha’s bitter grief for the loss of all 
that was dear to him; he thought upon his wives and children, safe 
within their island home, and his heart was softened. The other Shouaa 
spoke of the audacity of the bold robbers—of their daring to set upon 
the spoil, which, according to the law of tubes, belonged to the water- 
sheikh; he expatiated on the beauty and number of the captured 
bullocks; and expressed his belief that their assailants were those who, 
not siX moons past, sought to betray the chief of the islands himself to 
a desperate slave-dealer at Tripoli. 
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The spirit of the water-chief awoke !—He was urged “by a double 
motive.. The recital of Omul-Hena’s beauty and heroism called forth 
all the good and noble feelings of his nature; and the loss he had sus- 
tained from a robber horde, whom he despised, determined him on ven- 
geance. Lifting his right arm to heaven, he swore to bestow free liberty 
on Sebha ; and, during the three succeeding moons, not to sleep but on 
his camel, and wander unceasingly, with his new ally, until his wife and 
sister were regained! Sebha accepted his offer with all the eagerness 
of gratitude and revenge ; his anxiety would have defeated their purpose, 
but for the cunning of the Biddomahs. Once upon the trail of the 
destroyers, they advanced rapidly, and, at the very moment when Ittha 
cast herself upon the earth, her deliverance was at hand. The tramp 
and neighing of horses—the heavy tread of many camels—the rush— 
the oraah —the whistling of arrows through the air—the report of fire- 
arms—the pistol and the rifle! It was in vain that the slave-dealer 
tried to secure his slaves, After a fierce and desperate struggle, he 
escaped, with difficulty, to his vessel. It would be impossible to describe 
the full happiness of that meeting, or the wild laughter of Ittha, when 
the slave-fetters were clasped, by Sebha’s hands, upon the dastard 
robber who had sold her to captivity. It was a mad scene by the waters 
of the Ichad: the shouting—the ringing of trumpets—the neighing of 
steeds—the halloo—the mingling of gaudy colours, and the dark forms 
of the sable and tawny warriors. With a devotion which he never felt 
before for woman, and which he could not define, the island chief seated 
Omul-Hena upon the fleetest horse—he looked steadfastly upon her for 
a few moments—he bowed his head, until his red cap touched the stirrup 
of her sandalled foot, and pressed her hand to his forehead and his lips ; 
he felt it tremble. 

“« Fear not!’ he said. ‘‘ I have sworn you, as your brother’s friend, 
the wife of Mirza; but, though I have many dear ones in my own 
island, I dare not look again on Omul-Hena!”’ 

In another instant the troop were in motion; and, filled with triumph, 
heedless of fatigue, they shouted ; their trumpets clanged ; and, as they 
passed on their way, they hymned, at intervals, their song— 

“God is great! he gave a dove a lion's heart ; 

Oh! the broad spears! 

God is good! he whispers to the winds his will ; 
Oh! the broad spears! 

God is wise! we found all we desired ; 
Oh! the broad spears! 

God has power! the Shouaa and the water-chief are friends ; 
Oh! the broad spears !” * 

The wind scattered this rude chant over the desert, and it was for 
gotten; but the devotion of Omul-Hena—is it not talked of in Kouka 
to this day? 





* Major Denham thus describes African horsemen singing their triumphs;— 
“The horsemen, after saluting us, wheeled round, and two 8 remained, 
the praises of their master in a ditty, the chorus of which was— 


*‘ Ah! mi tuza yomma!’ 
which signifies— 
| ‘Oh! the broad spears !'” 
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EVERYBODY'S VISITOR: AND NOBODY'S GUEST. 


Yrs, he is the guest of Sorrow, the comer of Fatig 3 A ph 
losopher of the rary school, ever on foot, we have oe ir or 
once to take a chair, and sit—shall we say for his caricaturé? no, but 
for a sketch of his moral lineaments and physical condition.’ ‘Reader, 
you know him ; for he is every reader’s constant visitor; but you have 
perhaps scarcely ever bestowed a single sym ashizing thought upon hin 
—albeit, you recognize in him a mighty and never-idle agent of civiliza- 
tion, an essential instrument of social communication, a link ‘between 
heart and heart otherwise separated, a unit drawing millions together— 
an ever-winding channel of intercourse, bringing the stream of -intelli- 
gence to every man’s door—a society, in his sole self, for the diffusion 
of all useful knowledge. Reader, receive as a guest for once, your daily 
visitor, the Postman. A recent change, that has cruelly affected him, 
gives hima claim upon your sympathy. He is not what he was—we 
fear to think of what he may be. Da as 

Alas! it is too true; a change has come over the spirit of the post- 
man’s dream. His day has reached its post-meridian. Thus far he 
has walked through life, soaked with rain sometimes, but soon dried by 
sunshine ; henceforward he must perambulate amidst unmingled gloom 
—no, not walking, but merely dragging one leg after the other, 

Ere we glance at the sad circumstance in which this change consists, 
let us turn back into the past and accompany him on his diurnal round, 
We shall find him in his prescribed motion as regular as the sun; 
though he claims not to be the Apollo, but only the Mercury, of letters, 
He puts-on part of a pair of shoes, indulges his head with a certain por- 
tion of hat, and sallies forth upon his epistolary errand, We see at 
once that he is the postman surnamed Twopenny; he who executes his 
functions in what may be called half-dress, affording a striking contrast 
with the full field-marshal’s coat of the General. k at that terrible 
packet of letters, tied round with a string, each of which he half turns 
up, one by one, to see if all are rightly sorted, and arranged according 
to the regular succession of streets and numbers. And here one’s sym- 
pathy certainly sustains a momentary check. It is impossible, even 
while we commiserate, to help feeling sensible of a natural touch of 
envy ; for happy is he, so experience tells us, who has merely to deliver 
_all those letters, and who is exempt from the reading of any. How in- 
nocent is he of their contents! How harmless they are in his eyes! 
How little prone are his thoughts to penetrate into those folded mys- 
teries! How blank are the insides to him who is only bent on decipher- 
ing the addresses! How utterly unconscious he appears of the agitation, 
the anguish, the mortal throes, the mental agony, he is carrying in em- 
bryo between that left arm of his and his heart! Ah! little does he 
know that every step he takes, hurrying on to the completion of his task, 
hastens perhaps a fellow-creature into the. prison or the grave. , The 
only reflection that occurs to him in delivering (for example) that cruel 
notice of process (the hand is the hand of an attorney’s-clerk) is, that 
the direction is very plainly written, and the number in the corner per- 
fectly distinct. 
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“ A letter sent by Lawyer Grim, 
A wafered letter is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 


Observe this, with a black seal; he does not even notice the a- 
tion of sad tidings—he looks only at the address, which is written..with 
a trembling hand in characters far less legible than the last—he thinks 
it a shame that people won’t write plainer, and gives his double knock 
not dreaming that it is a death-knell. He takes the twopence; and 
whistles as he crosses over the way to leave the dinner-invitation,.at 
No. 11, which to him produces exactly the same result—twopence. 
He knows of no other possible consequence. The blissful ignorance of 
his nature, deepened and made happier by daily habit, contemplates. but 
a mere twopence in all cases. The failure of your = Bb se misfor- 
tune which your dear boy, who detests gambling, happened to meet with 
at No, something in the Quadrant—long stories from sincere friends at 
a distance about the children’s hooping-cough and the blight of the 
apple-blossoms—obliging applications for the loan of your Wordsworth, 
which you have just had bound—a demand for orders for six, either for 
Drury-Lane or Covent-Garden, your acquaintance being (although you 
never saw him but once) so very good as not to mind which—epistolary 
insults, annoyances and calamities of every class—all these are alike to 
the Postman ; mere occasions for, paying twopences. If he have any 
thought at all about letters, it is that they are very pleasant and friendly 
things to get hold of. For although we have said that he is nobody’s 
guest, he once in five years finds in his apc a letter for himself—from 
an old rheumatic associate in the suburbs asking him to tea on Sunday; 
an agreeable wind-up to his weekly labours, and the more welcomeas 
the letter is post-paid, for.in his circle paying the post is no violation of 
politeness. ) 

We have here put the best face on the matter. That exemption from 
the misery of opening letters is certainly a bright feature of his lot. But 
the other side of the picture is dull almost to desolation. He is out at 
all hours, in all seasons—at the sultry noon, the stormy eve—May and 
December equally alike find him a pedestrian. He is a walking like- 
ness of Patience on a monument. He is a wanderer on the face of the 
metropolis. His feet are sore, his limbs sink under him, ere his many- 
winding journey is half over; but it is his arm that aches most, his 
fingers that are numb with fatigue—their strength is spent with over- 
knocking, with pulling gate-bells, and rapping at the heads of lions, 
griffins, and gorgons. From house to house he goes, and nowhere finds 
admittance. He knocks and the door is opened unto him; but weary 
as he is, nobody asks him to walk in. He cannot even indulge in a 
minute’s gossip with the maid onthe doorstep, He has no leisure, as 
that baker has, for an innocent flirtation. To the prettiest damsel that 
ever opened door, he has only time to say, “‘ Tibbs, esquire, twopence ”’ 
—not a word about her eyes. The damsel, indeed, dislikes him, for 
his knock affects her nerves, and he calls out to her to “ make haste.”’— 
she hates making haste. These hardships are a part of his ordinary 
and inevitable experience ; but he has numberless accidental ills—vain 
hunts after those who are “ gone away ”—wearying inquiries for. pe 
“* not known in King-street ""—infinite toil and disappointment in taking 
letters to the wrong Mr. Smith. 

Dec.—vou, XLVI. NO, CXCII, 2k 
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But if his lot has beev thus dreary in the past, how darker than 
Erebus is its future aspect! The stamp-duty is reduced, and Ais duty 
will be doubled! The weight of the whole press is on the Postman ; 
we have lessened the burden of one to increase that of the other. His 
mind staggered before—his body must now totter also. The difference 
of burthen is that difference between a sheet of letter-paper and a 
double “ Atlas.” Additional millions of broad sheets are to be put in 
the post; and if these must be delivered, who shall deliver the Post- 
man? Pale cheeks there were, and saddened hearts, in the newspaper- 
department of the Post-office, when the first weekly supplies of penny 
stamps were brought in, heaped in huge bundles, for transmission into 
the country. Enormous packages of the old unstamped, with the red 
mark of legality affixed to them for the first time, were laid down one by 
one before the wide-staring eyes of the appointed receiver, He stoed 
aghast at the omen. 

** And are these,” he asked, “‘ these many bundles, each of them a 
load, aré they all one paper? Has it only a country circulation, and are 
we to transmit it ? hy, there are several of the unstamped besides 
this—and those also are legalized. There are, moreover, half-a-dozen 
new papers. Is the Post-office to despatch them all, in addition to the 
increase upon the old papers daily and weekly? Impossible! If this is 
a specimen of the change, then farewell for ever, blessed peace of mind— 
farewell content! Mr, ——,”’ he continued, turning toa petrified post- 
man standing by, “ we can never stand against this new system. This 
is really too bad. Our carts will break down under this new load; they 
were never built for such work. Look here, here’s a package to go by 
post. None of our machinery will stand it—the thing can’t be done. 
But the trial must be made, I suppose—and Heaven pity us under it, 
say I. I guess what we have to go through, I see it all. Well—here, 
you Jem, try and lift this package out of the way—they must all go, 
they’re legal I find—all stamped !” 

His imagination daily threw deeper shadews upon a prospect gloomy 
enough in itself. Within a week from the hour when the first penny 
stamp was passed through the Post-office, the sensitive and forlorn func- 
tionary, whose words we have recorded almost verbatim, was dead. We 
are far from being sure that the feverish excitement and morbid appre- 
hensiveness evinced in his first anticipation of the destructive change, 
are not to be regarded as the direct cause of the calamity. Beyond a 
doubt they were the predisposing causes of dissolution. He “ saw it 
all,’’ as he believed, and persuaded himself, from the evidences furnished 
on the first morning, that a state of things had begun which the “ oldest 
inhabitant” of the Post-office might quake to look upon. The fear of 
the “ pressure from without”? impelled him suddenly onward into the 
grave. 

If the new system should produce but a thousandth part of the toil, 
pain, harassing and hopelessness, anticipated as its natural effects by its 
first victim, what a dreary destiny must the Postman’s be! One Pram 
added to a full cup produces the overflow—the last feather breaks the 
tough back of the camel; thus the last newspaper, the one extra sheet, 
must weigh down the pitiable carrier, body as well as spirit, to the dust. 
And a heavy, heavy additional burden is he doomed to bear. His daily 
walk is prolonged—his double knocks perchance are doubled. In the 
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country the extent of his delivery is threefold at least; in the metropolis 
it is frightfully extended, for the newspaper is charged but half-price. 
For a single penny you receive your newspaper in town—the consequence 
is that many thousands are passed into the Postman’s hands, which 
otherwise he would have escaped. Nor must it be forgotten, that as 
this becomes known, the evil will increase. The wanderer will have no 
respite from perambulation; the walking gentleman will never have 
time to sit down. He will move on, the very personification of the 
Movement—the realizer of the Perpetual Motion—-the legitimate son of 
Restlessness. Walker’s Dictionary will furnish no superlative epithet 
capable of describing the ceaselessness of his pedestrianism, the mono- 
tony of his miserable toil. Yes, zs long lane will present no turning ; 
not a hope can visit him in the thick meshes of that despair which 
surrounds him wherever he goes. His life will not be life, but merely 
mechanical motion—the action of the moving wax-figure which passes 
him in triumphal procession as he proceeds on his round. Happy un- 
consciousness ! hrice-fortunate art thou, oh! waxen wanderer! The 
mechanism by which the Postman passes onward to his destined wae 
ping-place—the pause of a moment—involves a living sensibility to the 
pang of every movement—yet on he must go. Punch and Judy may 
hold out temptations to stay—for a minute only—at the corner of the 
street; but in vain for him. His fate is a relentless one. Were visions 
of Paradise suddenly opened upon his gaze as he crosses the end of an 
unpropitious turning, he dare not pause even to gaze, still less turn a 
letter’s breadth out of his way. He must leave the uppermost epistle 
of the pack in the next street: he has no choice—he cannot comprehend 
what the voluntary principle means. Passive obedience is his doc 

trine ; he never dreams of having a will of his own. He seems to 
travel forward freely, and to cross the street as though he really deemed 
himself a native of a land of liberty; but he is a bondman; he walks 
through life with the gait of a willing agent ; yet ever as he walks, 
wears fetters, clankless and invisible. 

tt 





MARTIAL IN LONDON, 
Colman's Epitaph. 
Wirain this monumental bed 
Apollo’s favourite rests his head : 
e, Muses, cease your grieving. 
A son the father's loss supplies, 


Be comforted, though Colman dies, 
His Heir at Law is living. 





Slavery—an Impromptu, written at Gore House. 


Mild Wilberforce, by all beloved, ~ 
Once own’d this hallow'd spot, 
Whose zealous eloquence improved 
The fetter'd Negro’s lot, 
Yet here still slavery attacks 
Whom B n invites : 
The chains from which he freed the Blacks 
She rivets on the Whites. : 
2K 2 


































































































THE PAINTER’S TALE. 


“ Tue picture !—it is a strange picture,” said the painter, smiling, 
‘of which you asked me so many questions some nights since,+-is:f 
portrait, and a striking portrait, though you see nothing but)the eyes; 
the cloak covers everything else. It is as I saw it; and I was told 1 
was fortunate in catching so much. You perceive I have not been deal- 
ing with my own fantasies: before I have done, you will feel | knew the 
man.” 

Have any of my fair readers been at San Marino? Probably none. 
It is not a place for Italians, who must have their opera and Corso ; and 
Englishmen, as of old, in despite of the rebuke of Casti, travel ‘ like 
their trunks.”? Yet San Marino is a place to spend a week, nay weeks, 
at. It is a republic, and republics are now antiquities ; to artists itisa 
new mine ; no smallinducement tome. We want something of the kind, 
Rome and Romans having been long since painted out. _ In fine, itis'a 
terra incognita—a “ suolo proprio vergine’’—a place for all classes of 
the curious to explore. With some such object I rambled there, coming up 
from Rieti and Terni, some four or five years ago. I had no intention 
of staying longer than a day, but no better motive for quitting it; so, 
whether it was my indolence or my destiny, (one usually stands for the 
other,) I passed there, I do not well know how or wherefore, an entire 
month. The patricians were coming in from Rimini for the summer, 
and very pressing and hospitable; the burghers were like the patricians ; 
so that, between both, I ran great risk of being naturalized, and. be- 
coming a citizen myself. The place is really a curious sort of extrava- 
ganza in our modern times. Imagine an almost perpendicular rock, 
crowned with a church, a town at its feet, and a territory of about five 
miles round, and you have “ the state.”? The aobles keep the rock, and 
the burghers enjoy the plain; so that society is divided by the very 
ground, and each stands as punctiliously to his topography as to his 
“ceto.’ I was a sort of public guest, honoured with all the honour- 
able things of the place. Placed on the red serge seats of the Grihme 
at church; at the Arengo, beside the capitani themselves ; admitted 
without question into the Caffé de’ Nobiliin the rock above, and into the 
cool cavern wine-cellars of the burghers below,—I drew up laws, or 
painted portraits of their great men, in the morning, and, with their 
bailiffs, walked the circuit of the republic in the evening. The church 
was my usual haunt: it seemed hewn by some Cyclop out of the rock 
itself. I liked the cool stene bed of San Marino, and still more this 
inscription —‘“* To the Author of our Liberties.””—“ S. Marino, Auctori 
Libertatis,”’ rather an odd juxtaposition, and which, in our days, would 
have stamped him a carbonaro. The view from this place is delicious. 
Far off beyond Rimini,.to the east, the long, blue, level line of the 
Adriatic is seen, with white specks, or dashes of towns, villas, and vil- 
lages dappling the luxuriant green ; then, to the left, nestling ‘in'the 
foldings of the Umbrian mountains, clusters of little hamlets, scarcely 
cetected by their smoke ; before you the rich plain, with its heavy har- 
vest, and vineyards purpling and mellowing them, and its twisted 
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streams and red ohl towers, now in ruins—another age still lingering 
with ours. But all are not so. There is one far off; I could point it 
out to you, yonder, to the left, as if I were now sitting under the church- 
citadel,—of some fame in the old Morea wars, and still retaining part 
of its former renown. It is now used by the Pope as a sort of country 
St. Angelo—a prison confined to state offences. The San Marino 
people, who, I believe, have nothing of the kind, go there occasionally 
on a sort of antiquarian excursion. A patrician friend of mine, who 
had come up with the others from the Marina, to spend his six months, 
according to law, in his two-storied palace on the rock, talked of it 
as one of the “ magnificences ” of the neighbourhood so incessantly, 
that, to see, or to avoid hearing of it, I determined on riding over there 
the first morning the heats would allow me. At San Marino you have, 
in the full perfection of their freshness, all the breezes the Adriati¢ on 
one side, and the Umbrian forests on the other, can send you, No in- 
ducement, then, to venture into the plain, especially after a sixth or 
seventh fever from your Roman malaria. 

The heats abated, and we set out. To San Leo is but a short journey, 
though te an artist a most agreeable one. At that time of the year, too, 
there are so many things, and so much in all things, to see. The castle 
itself, interior and exterior, is very much like other castles—gloomy, 
clumsy, vast, solitary; sounding corridors—impregnable walls—doors 
knotted and gnarled with irun—windows letting in the light merely to 
show the darkness and the misery—a vast array of strength agamst a 
few weak men. Now and then prisoners have been sent here from 
Bologna ; but, to give the Santo Padre and his Morea subjects their due, 
it is generally empty enough. There was one prisoner, however, who 
had been for many years at San Leo, and is there still, buried in the 
adjoining chapel. He drew away attention from all the other prisoners : 
I only saw him twice ; but it was enough, I believe, for us both. Of 
him is my present history. 

The governor had shown us all the cells (we had a “ permesso” from 
the delegato) with the exception of one, which he had forgotten or con- 
cealed, when, on turning up the chief staircase, in our way to upper 
day, I heard, or thought I heard, in a strong but shattered voice to my 
left, the chaunt of a‘ De Profundis.” ‘* Whom are they burying,” I 
exclaimed, “‘ at this hour of day? You do not wait in the fortress, I 
perceive, for night. No wonder.” 

“ Pardon, Signor,”’ returned my guide; “ we are somewhat miore 
courteous, both to the dead and to the living. You hear one of the pri- 
soners.”” 

“ Celebrating his obsequies, like Charles the Fifth, beforehand. Ts 
he afraid that you will defraud him? I admire his foresight. Have we 
yet seen him ?” 

“ No, Signor.” 

“‘ And why not? He appears a cavalier of a most especial taste, and 
quite deserving of a visit.” , 

*“< It is not possible.” 

“The ‘ permesso.’ ”’ 

“« Doubtless, Signor, the ‘ permesso’ will carry you anywhere ; but 
he neither likes to see strangers, nor strangers to see him. The man is 
old now, and: the more rest he has for body and soul the better, I take 
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it, and I am some judge in these matters, for both. He has been dying 
all this winter, and cannot live through the next. A heavy account 
like his is not easily settled. We had better go on.” 

The “ De Profundis” was now resumed, with some harsh touches in 
it which searched my very soul. It came up from the very cell over 
which we were walking, and, as we advanced, was more and more 
thickened and stifled by the increasing solidity of the arch. 

** Requiescat in pace !”’ said my guide. 

“ Amen !”’ [ replied mechanically, and fell some minutes into silence. 

“ But if you will see him,”’ continued he, interpreting my abstraction, 
** ] think it may be done. You are a friend of the Signor Delegato, and 
I am here ‘ per compiacergli.’ ”’ ’ 

With that we turned through an iron grating, and descended some 
twenty or thirty winding steps, by frequent usage worn into one, and 
stood before the dungeon from which the voice had come. 

“* Have you the courage to enter, Signor?” 

*“* Certainly,” I replied. ‘“ Unlock the door.” 

** But it is not at all times he bears to be troubled. Let us first 
listen.” 

“Is he not your prisoner,”’ I continued, “ and you his keeper ?” 

“* Why, certainly.” 

** But the mind, perhaps, is gone. Is it so?” 

“Not exactly that; but guilt, Signor, is a heavy load, even after 
twenty years of suffering and penitence. Stay near this pelone: I will 
enter first.” 

I followed the direction, and remained near the pilone, watching the 
movements of my guide. He turned the lock of the cell, and let down 
quietly the heavy oaken bolts, not wishing too suddenly to break upon 
its inmate. It was now half open. I beheld a miserable sight: there 
was little light; the only window, high up, was small and heavily 
grated, and Tooked out upon the dry moat, and was nearly choked with 
briers, and brambles, aid tall, sweeping hemlocks ; but by the green, 
glaring sort of twilight it threw upon the floor of the dungeon, I soon 
saw enough. For a short time all was silent: I doubted whether there 
was a prisoner. Something now began to move along the stone pave- 
ment, in the far-off end of the cell ;—not a man, surely, for it crawled 
on all-fours ; and yet nothing but man could find entrance here. 

** Who vexes, at this hour, the dead and the buried, and the judged, 
and the condemned ?—who hath a right but God, and God's own 
angels ?”? exclaimed a hollow human voice, as if it came out of the 
earth. “ Is it not written—‘ I have given his angels charge over thee ?” 
Shall the worm man presume to dispute vengeance with God and God’s 
angels?” A pause ensued: it was brief. “ Have I not striven for 
thee? Ten, aye twenty, have been said to-night. Art thou never to 
have rest? The chains drop, like flax in fire, from thousands of other 
souls ; and thou art there—for ever there! Is it never, never to have 
an end? Oh, God! thou art a jealous God!—in all thy ways strong 
and fearful !”” 

In the speaking, he suddenly raised himself up. I saw a human 
head: the light from the window came directly upon it. The whole 
figure was for an instant visible ; it was soon covered up again, such as 
you see it in the portrait. I cannot describe it. The face was that of 
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& man past seventy—age and utter misery had done their worst upon it ; 
the scars of a long internal combat were everywhere trenched and 
rugged. A white beard went in stiff flakes down to his middle—the 
head was naked—totally bald. Yet the eye, in the midst of all these 
wrecks, was strong with life and soul; it had an untamed bird-of-prey 
kind of fire within, which years and suffering had not been in the least 
able to putdown. When he looked up, it was to threaten or command ; 
but all this was soon over, and he sank down again, and went moping 
away in penance and despair. “ Leave me! leave the outcast, the 
accursed—thou art uot needed’; the worm stings which shall never die, 
and the vulture feeds and is always hungry—and the heart grows and 
shall grow, for ever and ever, for their food. I have wrestled to extort a 
blessing ; Israel struggled with the angel of God and _prevailed—I 
wrestle still.”” With these words he clasped a tall brazen crucifix, 
which I could now discover had been planted for him in the extremity 
of the dungeon, and lay at length upon the floor ; groaning out horrid 
prayers, and with his hands clenched firmly round the cross, as if devils 
were dragging him from it. ‘‘ Has the sentence been quite read,” he 
exclaimed, “ quite, quite written, and pronounced, and published, 
through hell? Have Michael and the other chastisers heard it? Has 
Christ sworn it? Is there no repeal—no respite—no reprieve? The 
bad thief sits with him in Paradise, but where is Iscariot? there is no 
mercy for Iscariot.—The blood falls thick from his wounds, but not on 
my head; Oh God! on all heads but on his and on mine!” And then 
began again the same dreadful chaunt of the “ De Profundis,”’ mixed 
with moans, and imprecations, and prayers, and blasphemies so harrow- 
ing and appalling, that I supplicated the guide with my hands on my 
ears in haste to retire. 

I could not for some time speak: the guide charitably left me to my- 
self, till we came into the open air. 

** Ah, Signor! there is much to pardon, but God is good, There is 
hope for all but the sinner against the Holy Ghost !”’ 

** Deeply hath he repented,” said I, “ sore and sharply been scourged, 
—no matter what hath been his crime. Is it always so ?”’ 

** Even so,”’ continued my informant. “ I was standing at this very 
gate that evening—the last day of the octave of Corpus-Christi, about 
fifteen years ago,—a fair and quiet evening like this,—when he arrived 
at the hour of Ave Maria, at our hold. I never saw a finer form of 
man, though no longer young,—nor a firmer tread, nor, ghastly pale as he 
was, a prouder look, than when he came down amongst us, between the 
two Pope’s guards, double-manacled, without a word. They left him at 
the door of that prison—he bowed, and entered, and never quitted it 
more! He never complains—he eats, drinks, and sleeps, as if some 
other being did it for him, with whom his mind has no sort of com- 
munion. It is all with himself that he is at war—with voices in his own 
heart that he talks—with beings the bad only see that he strives! The 
crucifix you saw is his stay. He flies to it sometimes like a drowning 
man, and laughs when he has got hold of it, and turns back scoffing at the 
fiends whom he has foiled. But this is over in an instant, and then he 
falls away grovelling and groping through the darkness as before. Beard, 
hair, nor nails has he ever cut; nor will he stand up erect, or walk like 
other men, ‘ No, no,’ said he, when I importuned him ; ‘ I have lost 
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i al a no longer that—I am a man-beast—a wild, beast—a 

| i forest and theden! I must not be proud? , Andiwith that 
1¢ falls flat, and seems as he would enter and. hide. him, into the,very 
earth. The voice, too, when he first appeared in the fortress, was clear ; 
damps and misery have made it what it is. Ah, Signor! itis.a dismal 
thing to hear it half cry, half moan, on the winter’s nights, when, I.am 
often the only walker in these galleries, and can scarcely distinguish 
hetween it and the swinging and whistling of the dreary pines overhead. 
The agonies of those nights are not for human ears. Good God! have 
merey on his soul!” ; 

“ This fortress,’’ said I, “* isa prison for political offences only, What 
political crime can that be which thus whips his conscience so, ugremit- 
tingly? There are prisoners at San Angelo, at Amona, many, more in 
Dalmatia, in the Austrian and Hungarian fortresses ; yet we have never 
heard of anything like this. Has he stabbed his commanding officer? 
given up his trust in treason ?”” 

* Worse !” 

** What worse can there be ?” 

** Zaconi is a priest.” 

** What then hs 

“It was that which brought him to San Leo: which makes. this 
dungeon, and could make a palace, a hell.” 

** He has then married, broken his vows, or written a book ?”’ 

“ No, Signor; his vows are inviolate, and he has never. offended 
against faith. He is orthodox, he has nothing to recant. He is here, 
by letters from the Secretary of State—he is here for crime ” 

“ Great ?” 

** Heinous !—but he has done penance for fifteen years, .. Who of us 
can say as much?” 

* True. Is it known?” 

“No, Signor! the crime was secret-—the punishment is secret. It is 
right the Santo Padre, as a good shepherd, should guard his flock frem 
all scandal, Zaconi is a priest. To you, however, such things are 
without danger. You have also a‘ permesso.’? Let us remove. to the 
seat yonder, where we shall be out of the sun, ard secure from inter- 
ruption, and you shall hear a miserable story.”’ 

Ve changed our seat, and in a few moments he began. 

** One evening in November, after chapel was over, a stranger in 
the dress of an officer, but wrapt up in his Roman tabarro, appeared at 
the portone of the Convent of San Francesco, and demanded to speak 
with the Padre Guardiano. He was of a tall, soldierly appearance, bold 
and somewhat overbearing in his tone, contracted naturally enough in a 
camp, but of a dignified bearing; and, as any one who looked on his 
bread forehead and clear eye would know, of right noble blood. Ina 
few moments the Guardiano saw him, and the next morning the Siguor 
Cavalier was seen kneeling a novice, with the other novices, in. the choir. 

“ These changes are common in our convents, and but little noticed. 
God works many amiracle of which we take no count. Even in these evil 
days he is not forgetful of his Church. . No questions were asked of the 
motives of this new conversion, nor, had they been, would an answer 
have been vouchsafed, . It was only known that Don Antonio had been 
distinguished. by an unfortunate duel arising out of an affair, some said 
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of yallantry—others, of national punctilio; that, in the wars a the 
French; he had been foremost amongst the Guerillas of the’ onte Ce - 
tino, ‘and had now appeared in the convent either to reform his lifé, an 
to‘atone for*°worldly vanities and transgressions, or, as others contended, 
to ‘contimie them, and to make Ara Coéli a ladder to some of the rich 
suburban 'bishoprics, if not to the cardinal-vicariate, or secretaryship of 
state itself, aii sit 
«These surmises, however, soon died. Asa novice, little was known. 
him. You, Signor, know well what the Ara Ceeli is ;—it is a world! 
The novice in a few years passed his probation, and became the Padre 
Zaconi. The Padre Zaconi was known in Rome as a sharp theologian, 
and as keen at his syllogism as he once was at his sword: but he 
hardly left the convent, and shunned even its Thesis ng hs when all 
Rome was there, and the Pope himself condescended to honour them 
with his presence. He soon became master of the novices, and a strict 
master he was. He was a true reformatore, and, had ‘he lived in more 
fervent times, would have founded an order himself. Many is the saint 
now who would have died a sinner but for the Padre Zaconi. The no- 
viziato had been greatly relaxed under the preceding padre maestro, who 
was an old man, and too contemplative for such active duty. The 
Padre Zaconi had not been in office three months, when there was an 
entire change. The novices of Ara Cceli were cited as examples in 
every other convent of Rome. The santo padre heard of it with delight, 
and often came to visit them in vil/egiature, and to speak on his me- 
thods with the Padre Zaconi. Nor was the padre a preacher of doc- 
trines he did not practise. He was a canonized saint. The hard duties 
of the Ara Cceli were not enough for him ; he talked of leaving it for a 
stricter observance. He spent great part of the night in his cell in 
prayer: those who slept near heard the discipline: the fasts of others 
were feasts to him. He ate meat but once a-week, and on festivals, and 
then by strict order fron®his superior—‘ sub vinculo obedientie.” Yet 
was he not morose nor harsh ; he spoke seldom, it is true, and briefly— 
but never austerely. If he commanded, he gave the example, too. No 
one could plead excuse when he saw the maestro in the road before 
him. He was humble, too, or seemed so—never refused an act of self- 
denial; was kind, especially to the lay-brothers ; and, if he had friends, 
they were of the lowest rank in the convent. Honours he held cheap. 
The second year of his theology, he came from the ra a with 
such applause that his Holiness sent to the padre guardiano to testify 
his satisfaction, and to express the hope that ere long he should see him 
as the padre professore. A vacancy occurred not jong after, by the pro- 
motion of the then professor to the bishopric of Forli, but the maestro 
refused it. So it was with every other offer. * He had found,’ he said, 
«with some difficulty, his way into port, and it would be sad indeed if 
he should now be wrecked in smooth water.’ 

“* Yet somehow or other he was not liked. - With all his strictness, it 
is true, the novices were fond of him; but the padri, though they all 
praised him, did no more. It is certain he stood aloof from them also ; 
but many said it was because he knew them well. It is not for us, 
Signor, to judge, but San Francesco himself had often to deal with men 
who were not of his spirit. The Seraphical Order has had, I think, 
three reforms, and, if report says true, though Heaven forfend I should 
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believe aught to the di ent of God’s holy servants, at that time 
Ara Coeli stood in much need of a fourth. Perhaps they felt it, and 
saw in the Padre Zaconi.one who, if he set about it, would cut and 
carve davero. They may have dreaded or envied him; but, as I said, 
all praised him, but no more: 

“So the years passed, every year adding to his reputation, when it fel! 
out that the general of the order, who had first returned from his visita- 
tion,—whether with the heat, or the fatigue, or displeasure, at the state of 
some of the convents,—took to his bed the morning after his arrival, and 
never left it more. During his illness the zeal of the Padre Zaconi 
knew no bounds. Nothing could remove him from his bedside. In 
truth, there was not a better confortatore in any confraternity at Rome 
than the padre maestro. He was always sure to be the first sent for, and 
the first also to go in every epidemic, and to the poor, in preference to 
the rich. The Reverend Generdle died after a few days’ dlnent: It was 
he and the padre guardiano who closed his eyes. 

“The obsequies were celebrated with due pomp in Ara Ceeli, and many 
of the older of the community wept over his grave. The Padre Zaconi 
showed no feeling one way or the other; but, during the time that the 
body was exposed near the high altar, he watched constantly and silently 
by its side. 

“ The funeral now over, the question was, who should replace the de- 
ceased. You know, Signor, that the blessed army of San Francesco 
extends over the whole earth: ‘ In totum orbem terrarum evirit sonus 
eorum,’ It must be no ordinary hand or head which can rule so many, 
and rule all well. All Rome was on tiptoe. The other orders shared 
the fermentof the convent; day and night new arrivals from the pro- 
vinces, messages to the gate, surmises, conjectures, reports; in fact, had 
the conclave itself been assembled, there could not have been more ex- 
citement. The merits of the prominent men were daily discussed. 
Some looked to Naples, others to Spain ; the majority wished to confine 
it to the walls. The public favour after a time seemed to settle on three 
or four, Fra §gostino, Fra Antonio, and, above all, the venerable Padre 
Bernardo, divided the suffrages. The Padre Zaconi was of course men- 
tioned ; but some doubted his age, others the goodwill of his brethren, 
The Fra Agostino had been a wealthy proprietor in the Patrimonio, and 
given no small assistance in founding the new convent of Santa Chiara, 
at Otricoli; he was however but a poor theologian, having begun somewhat 
late ; he held the situation, too, of procurator at the time, but would not 
have answered for anything higher: it was well known his Holiness 
would never have approved of him. Fra Antonio failed in the other ex- 
treme; he knew nothing out of his class-room. Four or five folios, 
over which the students used to sleep, were the monuments of his fame : 
out of Ara Coeli he was still more considered ; he was a light of the 
order. The Padre Bernardo was of a high family, had early taketi the 
habit, passed through most of the offices, and for sanctity of life was 
superior even to Zaconi. I wish you could have seen his mass on the 
winter mornings; it was crowded. He was at this time about seventy, 
but still no novice was more fervent. His sermons converted thousands, 
yet he was no preacher. Maultitudes watched him on leaving the pulpit 
to touch the hem of his garment, or catch a blessing from his eye. In 
truth, it was hard to look on his gray hairs and calm countenance with- 
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out desiring and resolving to be better. It was his look and life which 
did the wonder. 

“ It was now the end of December, and it was fixed that: the election 
should take place in time to be announced to his Holiness the first day 
of the ensuing year. The ‘ Te Deum’ had been sung in Ara Ceeli, as 
iu the other churches of the city, in thanksgiving for the blessings of 
the past year, and, after matins, the chapter for the election was declared 
duly opened. Several of the candidates had retired. Fri Antonio, at 
refectory, the night before, had entreated the community not to think of 
him, but to leave him to his beloved theology. Fra tino was as 
little disposed to quit his office of Procurator, of which he knew some- 
thing, and little of anything else. The contest thus lay between Ber- 
nardo and Zaconi, but there seemed to be little doubt in whose favour it 
would terminate. 

“ The matins had been sung in Ara Ceeli, followed by the ‘ Veni 
Creator,’ and the prostration and the mental prayers, when the 
* squettino’ began. There was no absolute choice, the first round; to 
the astonishment of many, the Padre Bernardo, however, took pre- 
cedence. On looking round for the two candidates, it was for the first 
time perceived that the Padre Bernardo was absent. In the gloomy 
choir of Ara Coeli on a December’s morning, it is not very easy to per- 
ceive who are, and who are not there. It excited no surprise. The 
Padre Bernardo had more than once said, in the preceding week, that 
he, night and day, implored Heaven that the chalice of this trial should 
pass away: it was only a new proof of his humility. The Padre Guar- 
diano, apprehending however some difficulties, thought it right he 
should be present, and sent for him. The ‘ squettino’ went on; in the 
next round the Padre Zaconi had an absolute majority. The instant 
it was announced—before another word could be added, as if by 
apoplexy or by lightning—the Padre Zaconi, covering his face with 
both hands, fell prostrate on the floor. In falling, they heard him 
exclaim, ‘ Domine, non sum dignus:’ to which the choir, struck by his 
humility, answered, ‘ Fiat voluntas tua!’ 

‘“‘ In that very moment, whilst all was in confusion—breathless with 
haste, pale as the marble statues around—the lay-brother entered, and 
whispered to the Padre Guardiano that he had found the unfortunate 
old man dead, and icy cold in his bed. His prayer had been heard, 
the chalice had passed away from him ; after his long service of seventy 
years, he had entered into the joy of his Lord. | 

“ The Padre Guardiano, in announcing it, said this and more with tears 
in his eyes ; the community fell on their knees, and the ‘ De Profundis’ 
was said. During all this time the Padre Zaconi continued bowed to 
the earth. I know not whether he joined in the prayer, but, from that 
day to this, it has never left his brain. 

‘The Padre Bernardo was buried quickly, but with all solemnity, and 
an act in presence of his uncle, the Duca di S——, taken of his death, 
and several of the principal deeds of his life, his virtues, &c., with the 
view, as some said, of promoting a cause for his beatification at some 
future day. The Padre Zaconi was ill, and obliged to confine himself 
to his bed; he could not leave it for some weeks, but he had not yet 
been there one, when the Padre Guardiano, who was acting as his /ocum 
tenens, gave strict injunctions that none should enter the patient’s 
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chamber without his permission. The Padre Zaconi had»been inia 
violent delirium the first night: it was fortunate that none were pr 
but the Padre Guardiano. fy ot bes 

** I know not what passed in that illness, but the Padre Zacomi rose 
from it an altered man. Many thought it was the mere effect of the 
malady, but his eye showed that there was a change within beyond the 
reach of health or illness. It was fixed, but not calm; fixed when 
others were not looking, wandering and uneasy when they were. He 
had been zealous, he grew harsh and precise—he now became irritable. 
There was a familiarity, but an awe, and something worse, in’ the 
approach of the Padre Guardiano: he was a weak but kind man, and, 
no doubt, acted but for the good of all. Pain, deep and constant, was 
seen in the rigid lines of his countenance; no smile ever came there 
more, The unfortunate man prayed and prayed, and the discipline was 
now tinged with blood. Night after night has he lain on the cold 
marbles of Ara Ceeli, and the ‘ De Profundis ’—but not as you heard it— 
broke from him then; but it would not do. Yet his bodily health con- 
tinued good—his tread firm—his voice strong—God strengthened it that 
the mind might have its food ; for it was the mind, Signor—the mind 
which, like a fire of hell, burned him up within. But this could not 
endure for ever—God has his appointed seasons, and uses men for their 
own accusers when the time is come, compelling them to play the part 
of the evil angel, who shall stand between them and salvation in the 
lutter day: so was it with Zaconi. Whilst Rome was still loud in his 
praises, and congratulations poured in from the provinces, an event was 
about to take place which for ever changed all that. Oh! who amongst 
us cnn fathom the abyss of the wisdom of God ? 

“A year had passed; it was the anniversary of the Padre Bernardo’s 
death. Solemn high mass and office were, us usual, to be said. It 
was also customary that the highest functionary present of the order 
should pronounce the funeral oration ; it fell, of course, upon the Parve 
Zaconi. The mass passed, and the office, too, without anything very 
remarkable. The Padre Zaconi answered with steadiness, though sume- 
what too firm—too resolved—now and then too (it was afierwards 
observed), he omitted some passages and paused at others; and at one, 
* Let my end be like unto theirs,’ shuddered and stopped short alto- 
gether: this, however, made no impression at the time. It was now 
tume to ascend the pulpit: his step faltered visibly on the stairs, and it 
was some minutes before he could find his way. Always pale, his 
countenance was at this moment corpse-like—an ominous stillness 
brooded on everything around—every eye was fastened on the pulpit— 
his lips quivered—he twice rose and twice sat down—conscience was in 
her last struggle—in a few moments more it was all over for ever. On 
that very morning—almost at that very hour—a year ago, the Padre 
Zacont had accomplished the deed! Yes, Signor!—he it was—he was 
the murderer. The Padre Bernardo slept no natural sleep, though 
seventy years ald—he was forcibly and traitorously murdered. — It is no 
use now going into that terrible confession; never, 1 am told, within 
those walls was euch a confession, publicly or privately, heard before: 
He praised the dead with burning tears—he entreated for him mercy! 
mercy! with burning supplications—for himself, whips, scorns, dun- 
geons, fire—with an agony which made young and old tremble, or 
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shrmk.one' after the other away. The beginning of his speech: was 
calm~-even resolute; but when he came to the hour, and to the mode, 
and to the consequences of his death, then it was that the sight of that 
man was truly awful. No torture, cord or rack, ever wrung’such terms 
from:‘human hip; as I have heard he used: | He had that morning, a'few 
hours: before matins, whilst the convent was in its soundest: sleep, left 
his cell ; ‘his step was heard, but it was remembered he had been aceus+ 
tomed, at early hours, to visit the church from the first day he entered 
the convent: it attracted no notice. On entering the cell of Bernardo, 
he found the old man, as was his wont, laid on his hard plank, without 
a bed, and sleeping peaceably—soundly. He bolted the door—set down 
his lamp near the crucifix and skull by his bed-side, and sate for:some 
moments in silence near it—for even still he hesitated. The: lamp 
threw its light full wpon the quiet brow and reverend beard of his victim, 
and fur an instaut—one little instant—his guardian angel prevailed and 
held him back—stirrings of mercy were felt within him. ‘ [ must not 
send him thus,’ said he, ‘ from sleep into death—I have nothing to say 
to his soul. It is right he should make peace with the other world 
before he leaves this.’ He awoke him gently, and the poor old man 
rose up suddenly in astonishment from his hard board, imagining he 
had overslept his hour, and for the first time for many years had missed 
God’s holy service. ‘ No,’ said Zaconi sadly, ‘ that for thee is now all 
over. Look! thy sand-glass is run out-—thy day of labour done—th 
wages ready.. I am not, however, a rude summoner—I will: not all 
thee till thou art ready for the journey. But go thou must-—death is 
certain—is nigh—is within this chamber whilst I speak !’—* Oh, God ! 
and must I then go without confession, without Christian rites, without 
a single prayer for my sinful soul ;: this, indeed, is a dreadful parting.’ 
‘Not so!’ replied Zaconi. ‘ Kneel down here—I can wait for thee; 
but it must be done soon.’ He knelt—prayed—was heard—and before 
daylight broke, was a stiff corpse. It required little to strangle an old 
man nearly eighty; the steps of men passing the door, and lights 
and voices, hurried it. When the matin-bell tolled, Zaconi was in: his 
cell. 

“The avowal was soon over. On leaving the pulpit Zaconi took off, 
one after the other, all the distinctions of his office, and then his habit, 
and then clothed himself in sackcloth and the dress of a lay-brother, 
solemnly renouncing all, and asking for no pity,: not even for a prayer 
from the community as he passed away, and shut himself up in his cell. 
There he called for the Padre Guardiano, and desired not an hour should 
be lost in informing the Cardinal Vicar, so that’ the curse might’ be 
removed from amongst them, and the crime punished without delay. 
For punishment he called incessantly ; it was the only’ consolation he 
could endure. At midnight a carriage, with four guards, waited at the 
granite lion, at the foot of the great marble steps of Ara Celi. He left 
the convent barefooted, and, preceded by a single torch, walked down 
without an attendant to the coach. He was placed between two sbirti, 
the other two opposite, and hurried off. His cell, and that of the Padre 
Bernardo, were closed, and strict silence enjoined. The next morning 
it ‘was murmured that the Padre Generdle had relapsed ; daily notices 
of his health were published, and before a week expired, that of his death. 
The funeral took place in the usual manner, and a successor was soon 
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appointed. In the meantime the criminal arrived, as you have already 
heard, within these walls. i 

“ Tt is now upwards of fifteen years, and I have seen no change—no 
peace. What, or who was the tempter to the terrible deed, I dare not 
say; but we all of us have some particular devil in our souls, who ‘is 
strongest when we think him most weak. He had no hatred to the 
Padre Bernardo—his devil was pride and ambition. ~ All others he had 
driven out: that devil, whose name is legion, kept its place.” 

“* Requiescat in pace !”’ L exclaimed, answering, I believe, to my own 
thoughts, for we had both been for some instants silent. 

“ Amen, amen !” replied my guide ; “ though it is not in this world 
he can hope for it. God grant,” he added with a sigh, “ it may be in 


the next !”’ 
* . . * . . * 


Two months after, I heard from my San Marino friend, whom I met 


at Rome, of his death ; it was long and painful. He expired chanting 
the “ De Profundis.”’ 





SWEET EIGHTEEN! 


BY CHARLES SWAIN, 


Sweet eighteen !—graceful eighteen ! 
Bring me roses—the birth-day flower — 
Bathe them in dews where the fairies have been, 
To wreathe a charm for my natal hour: 
Time will show me his magic glass—- 
Future life in each varied scene— 
Lights and shadows which come and pass 
Over the heart when it’s turned eighteen ! 


Mother, oh! sing me again to rest, 
Tender and fond as thy bosom of yore ; 
Father, I kneel, to again be blest 
Over my prayers as thou bless’d me before ! 
Nature half grieving, half glad, appears ; 
Tears and smiles on the skies have been ; 
Just as | feel when I call past years, 
And think that I now am—oh, sweet eighteen ! 


Summer hath brought me a bridal dress, 
Lilies all gemm’d with the treasures of morn ; 
e Woodbines that twine, with their fondest caress, 
Round the old cottage where they were born! 
Thus will I cherish, thus hallow the spot, 
Passing the moments your loves between ; 
For what are the pleasures my home has not ? 
Oh, what other years are like sweet eighteen ? 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF BANNISTER AND HIS FAMILY. 


Tae greatest personal favourite the metropolitan stage ever possessed 
has at last gone to the narrow house. Twenty-one years have passed since 
he closed an arduous dramatic career, amid the tears and kind wishes of 
many old and valued friends, and surrounded by those who, though not 
acquainted with him in private, had publicly a knowledge of, and esteem 
for the man fully adequate to their admiration of the actor. 

John Bannister’s theatrical recollections embraced every great name from 
the period of Quin's death to that of Edmund Kean. e was a novice 
when Henderson was considered one, was an established favourite when 
John Kemble appeared a trembling candidate for public favour. He acted 
Hamlet at Drury the very night Suett, long since dead, made his first bow, 
Edwin, Quick, Mrs. fot ey Stephen Kemble, Jack Johnstone, Holman, 
Pope, Fawcett, Munden, Young, Mrs. Billington, Mrs. Mountain, Mrs. C, 
Kemble, Elliston, Kelly, Blanchard, Storace, Incledon, Mrs. Bland, Miss 
Mellon, T. and E. Knight, Emery, G. F. Cooke, Mrs. Davison, Mrs. 
Edwin, and lastly, Mrs. Siddons, all made their first appearances, and 
either ceased to be, or ceased to perform, within his recollection. 

Bannister, though not literally born on the stage, was frequently nursed 
upon it; and the first objects his infancy contemplated were the flats and 
drops of the Norwich and Ipswich theatres. Charles Bannister (father of 
John) was a native of Gloucestershire. When about fourteen, his father 
obtained a good appointment in the Victualling Office at Deptford, and 
thither young Charles also repaired. This was in the year 1752, he having 
been born in 1738, or the year previous. Garrick, then the star of Drury, 
had left a memory of his greatness at the eastern end of the metropolis. 
The flame that had burst forth in Goodman’'s-fields reached across the river ; 
Rotherhithe communicated it to Blackwall: Blackwall wafted it to sh 
ford ; in fact, the environs of London had a Garrick-phobia, The difficulty 
that distance created, inflamed curiosity; and the youths of that day, inter- 
dicted from late hours, were actually in a fever respecting the Roscius, 
Spouting clubs were as plenty as blackberries ; and Charles, who had an 
exquisite voice, was soon seen at divers musical and theatrical meetings: 
being the son of an influential man, he took the lead; and in 1755-6, 
behold him acting Richard, Romeo, &c. &c., in a barn between Deptford 
and Greenwich. This came to the ears of his father, who took a very 
summary mode of stopping his performances, by locking poor Charles up, 
and taking all his clothes away. Thus left in native nakedness, he fe- 
hearsed “ Poor Tom's a-cold” without the needful accompaniment of a 
blanket. This treatment could not endure for ever; he got his clothes 
again, and again returned to Deptford and the drama ; and at last went to 
town, met an old theatrical agent at the Black Lion in Clare-court, and ob- 
tained an engagement at the Norwich theatre “for all Mr. Garrick’s busi- 
ness, at 15s. per week.” All his anxiety now was to conceal his Vocal 
powers, for he dreaded being asked to play operatic characters,—he wanted 
to succeed the Roscius, not Beard. hilst at Norwich, he made many 
applications to the great powers in the metropolis, but in vain; and as am- 
bition burnt more dimly within him, love lit its fires, he wooed, and wedded ; 
and in 1758, his eldest son John Bannister was born. Mr, and Mrs. 
Charles Bannister were each of them favourites in the Norwich circuit. In 
society he had unfolded his vocal and mimetic propensities. His powers as a 
punster had also developed themselves ; his company was courted, and his 
benefits were immense ; but his expenses still exceeded his income, and to 
eke out a scanty salary, little John’s services were called into requisition. 

Amid Charles Bannister’s boon companions was an intimate friend of Sam 
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Foote: he named Bannister to the great man, who immediately sent him an 
offer of 3/. per weck. Charles was pee ; and, after a meeps y 
four days, the Norwich tly deposited Mr. and Mrs. Bannis iu 
London. It was in May, 1762, that Charles stood trembling beside John 
Palmer, the former dressed for Will, the latter for Seamper, in the **Orators’:"" 
two characters less favourable to débutantes ean scarcely be conceived: ‘They 
are two Oxford scholars, who have come up to hear Foote’s lecture, and who 
amuse themselves, ere that begins, by remarking upon the audience, and 
especially upon a young lady (the love of one of them) who isin the gal- 
lery. All this requires the steadiness of an old actor, and that sort of stand- 
ing that enables an established favourite safely to take liberties. with his’at- 
ditors. Bannister’s tremor was not at all reduced by seeing Garrick and 
O'Brien (Gentleman O'Brien) together in the boxes. 

Neither of the new actors produced any extraordinary effect, but they sa- 
tisfied Foote, who immediately wrote an additional scene, representing “ The 
Robin Hood Society of Butcher Row." This was a meeting of tradesmen 
who devoted certain evenings to political and philosophical discussions, others 
to spouting and singing. Foote's ridicule upon them was very attractive. 
He supposed the subject of discussion to be, ‘‘ The Introduction of Veque- 
baugh instead of Porter ; the latter Fluid being beneath the Dignity of Pht- 
losophers :” in this he introduced his new actors in various,characters, and 
made Charles give his musical imitations; but here the latter shane more as 
a wit than a singer, for fright so completely took possession of him that be 
could not make sure of a single note in his falsetto: this, as he wag imitating 
Tenducci, was destruction. Itis to be observed that these performances 
took place in the morning. and the habits of Charles did not make that 
a favourable period for his displays. Foote remarked upon his failure. 
“ I knew it would be so,” said Charles; “1 am all rightat night, but neither 
I nor my voice can get up in the morning.” “ 

A joke excused anything with Foote ; i tried Charles again.and again. 


_ Thus encouraged, he gave his powers fair play, and morning after morning 


the great singers and musicians of the day were observed to visit the Hay- 
market. Miss Catley sat in the front, and heard herself imitated, laughing 
heartily, and warmly applauding the mimic, Giardini (the composer) pro- 
nounced his imitation of Tenducci and Champness perfection, but said the 
mimic had a better voice than the originals; he followed this by engaging 
him asa singer at the Ranelagh and Marylebone gardens ; and under his 
(Giardini’s) advice Garrick engaged Charles for Drury, and at that theatre 
he made his first appearance as Merlin in“ Cymon.* Little John soon fol- 
lowed his father, and had the honour to play the Duke of York to Garrick’s 
Richard, in 1764. Little Robert Palmer was then also enacting children’s 
characters at Drury*, and the veterans frequently, in long after, years, 
laughed over their childish feelings of envy at the characters cast each 
other, when these little fellows 


“ Hated with a hate known only on the stage.” 


Mrs. Yates (the celebrated actress) played the Queen on the occasion of 
John's début, aud nursed him all the evening: this was very nearly, if not 
actually, Garrick’s last appearance previous to his continental tour. 

Charles was now in the high road to fortune; in those days of ridottos 
and masquerades his services were continually required, nor was any musical 
or convivial assemblage complete in his absence. At dinners, public and 
private, amid the first circles, Charles Bannister was as necessary as the 
wine ; the custom was then not to Avre a vocalist, as now,—a custom revolting 
and derogatory,—but a singer was invited as a guest by perhaps half-a-dozen 
or a dozen different persons at as many different times ; these gentlemen then 





* Palmer was born in 1757, and appeared in 1763 as Mustard-seed, in “ The 
Midsummer's Night’s Dream ;"’ John Bannister was a year younger. 
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mét together, and, making up a ; inclosed it in a snuff-box or some 
such trifle, sending it to the vocalist, requesting his acceptance of it: this 
was courteous, and though only payment in another shape, spared therfeel- 
ings it is now the custom to outrage. Bannister had thus the meansiof 
amassing a fortune, but he, like Macheath, “‘ kept too much fine company.” 
John might have had a regular engagement for the Prince Arthurs, &e. ; 
but Mrs. Charles Bannister (an amiable and sensible woman) dreaded her 
son following the footsteps of his father, and suffered him to visit the theatre 
as seldom as possible. Thus time wore on until ‘* Master Johnny ” cou/dno 
longer act; he had become : 
* Out of size 
; For raising the supplies ;"’ 
being like Colman's Master Daw— 
“ For Cupidons and Fairies much too old, 
For Calibans and Devils much too boyish.” 


He had exhibited some talent for drawing, having sketched Mrs, Yates 
(whom he idolized), Garrick, and Foote. The Roscius introduced him to 
Loutherbourg, with whom he remained on trial six months; but the painter 
refused to sign articles with his pupil unless a premium of 200/, was paid 
down, This Charles could not compass; and Loutherbourg, who was a 
near and a necessitous man, neglected and found fault with poor John, and 
told Garrick, ‘‘ he (John) was more fit to imitate nature on the boards than 
on canvass.” A lady who at this time patronized Bannister’s family, kindly 
resolved to pay the money, with the receipt of which Loutherbourg’s opinion 
would have doubtless undergone mutation. Unfortunately, she was seized 
with a paralytic stroke at the very instant she was alighting at Louther- 
bourg’s door. In two or three days afterwards she expire haying remained 
senseless from the moment of the attack. Poor Bannister had to seek for 
another friend, and Loutherbourg daily grew more dissatisfied. He hada 
very fine collection of scale armour, then supposed to be unique. During 
his absence, John, in the height of his juvenile enthusiasm, eneased himself 
in a complete suit, and got the assistance of a servant to fasten the rivets : 
thus equipped, he spouted Alexander, Coriolanus, and the other characters 
that (even at that time), from Quin’s example, had been decorated in mail. 
The sudden return of Loutherbourg made John scurry, and missing his step, 
he fell down a flight of stairs with a hideous crash, severely bruising him- 
self, and breaking divers scales off “ the unique suit of armour.’ Louther- 
bourg instantly gave him notice to quit, and John again became an inmate 
of his father’s roof. He now pursued his art unaided, save by the encou- 
ragement of one shilling for every fresh head he painted—a reward duly 
bestowed by Charles, until the touching and retouching of John liad trans- 
mogrified dukes into dustmen, and players into peers. On one occasion, 
recognizing an old acquaintance retouched, Charles gave vent to the well- 
known simile, “ that his son was like an ordinary, come when he would it 
was a shilling a head.” 

A circumstance occurred about this time that estranged John from his 
father: the latter absented himself from his home, and, leaving poor Mrs. 
Bannister and her three children on a scanty pittance, openly lived with 
Mrs. Thomson, formerly Miss Poicteur*. John Bannister now exhibited 





* A singer, whose father kept a music-shop, about sixty years. since, in Russell- 
street. She fell in love with the notorious Jack Vernon, and ran away with him. 
This was at the time of the passing of the-celebrated Marriage Act. Mr. Vernon 
wished the lady to dispense'with the ceremony of marriage, which she indignantly 
refused. He persuaded a young clergyman of the name of Grierson to unite 
them, The consequence was a prosecution; and poor Grierson, despite of all the 
interest that was made for him, was transported for fourteen years. He died on 
his voyage out. Vernon went to Dublin, and Miss Poicteur, alias Mrs. Vernon, 
married a Mr. Thomson, whom she very soon after quitted for Mr. Bannister, 
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the native energy of his character: he sketched: profiles at the lowest price, 
painted signs—in short, did everything in his power, and within his limited 

of art, to alleviate the distresses of his mother and sisters. He reso- 
lutely refused to speak to his father, or countenance his mistress; and, be it 
remembered, that he did this at a period when vice was at its height in the 
metropolis, when five actresses out of six were under the “* protection” of 
some gentleman, and when the idea of virtue being compatible with acting 
was ridiculed. John still retained his predilection for the boards; and 
having given some imitations at a ee was kindly noticed by Foote, who 
mers A to bring him out. The English Aristophanes, as he was ridicu- 
lously called, would no doubt have done so; but when the age of Bannister 
was such as to make that practicable, Fodte had become involved in an 
accusation of such a dreadful nature, that, be the charge true or false, his 
name became undesirable as a patron. John's youthful aspirations were 
thus frustrated; and Foote, though he did not fall under the machinations 
of his enemies, retired*, and let the Haymarket to George Colman -the 
elder, who had an inveterate dislike to “ sucking dramatists and actors.” 
The same year (1776), Garrick, the friend of his (John's) infancy, also re- 
tired. This “unfortunate” occurrence, as Bannister deemed it, proved the 
reverse. Whilst Davy was the idol of Drury, he had no time to bestow on 
a protégé, but after his retirement he took great notice of Bannister, and 
employed his leisure in the instruction of his docile pupil. No doubt, too, 
Garrick, who was himself a good husband, compassionated the friendless 
state of the boy, whose natural love of his mother urged him to abstain from 
seeing his father. Davy was influential with the elder Colman: he said 
the word, and the novice was permitted to appear. Charles Bannister at 
this time got rid of the connexion he had formed, and father and son were 
reconciled. For his father's benefit, accordingly, John made his début as 
Dick in “ The Apprentice,” on the 27th August, 1778. Many may suppose 
that Mr. Bannister, being a favourite, would have had no difficulty in ob- 
taining the entrée for his son; but theatres were then very different places 
from what modern management has made them, and it required a Garrick 
to command an appearance for a novice who had not had any probation in 
the provinces. : 

“ John” did not shame his patron: his Dick was a hit, and he was en- 
gaged at a small salary for the remainder of the season; and through 
Garrick’s recommendation received an offer from Drury, where he made his 
début as Zaphna, in “ Mahomet,” of which character Garrick had been the 
original. Palmira, the heroine, was performed by Mrs. Robinson, commonly 
called “ The Bird of Paradise.” Garrick usually sat in the orchestra to 
witness his performances, and he was generally called “ Davy's colt.” 
Though universally looked upon as a promising actor in tragedy, he was no 
rival to Henderson, who took the lead at the other house; and in Romeo, 
Douglas, Achmet, &c., the applause he elicited arose more from his being 
at once the youngest and handsomest man on the stage, than from the ex- 
vellence of his personifications. The Mantuan lovers have never been looked 
so well as by Bannister and Mrs. Robinson. 

It was in his “ Imitations,” however, that he was now allowed to excel. 
That the power of imitation seldom accompanies original talent is a vulgar 
error, or rather one of those absurdities that men venture from the universal 
desire they feel to deny the existence of various faculties in one being. All 





- — 





* Foote set out for the Continent, but died at an inn in Dover, Oct. 21st, 1777. 
in the church of St. Mary, in that town, there is a monument to his memory; and 
it has been generally imagined that Foote was buried there. Such, however, is 
not the fact. Mr, Jewell, at the representation of half the actors and dramatists 
of the day, brought the body to London, in order that it might be publicly interred 
in Westminster Abbey; but after he had taken this step, no funds were forth- 
coming, and he buried his friend at his own expeuse in the cloisters, ° 
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our greatest actors have been good mimics. Colley Cibber imitated Downes 
80 closely as to render it difficult to discriminate between the original and 
the copy. Garrick and Henderson gave imitations of all their brethren for 
years—the former, to the last, always flavouring his Bayes, in the Rehearsal, 
with some of these speaking likenesses. Kean’s mimetic powers are in every 
one's recollection; and Mrs. Sumbel Wells, an excellent actress, was an 
admirable imitatrix. Can the original “wagon of Bannister, Mathews, James 
Wallack, and Reeve, be doubted? The two former were—the two latter 
are—great mimics; or in walks of life unconnected with the drama, the 
names of Peter Pindar, of James Smith, and Theodore Hook, bring to mind 
the alliance of varied literary talent with great mimetic power. 

Garrick died,* and Bannister gradually sunk down to young lovers and 
walking gentlemen. He was much in company, being now included in 
almost all the invitations given to his father; he had lost the patron on 
whom he built his hopes of fortune. He was regarded as one of the hand- 
somest men of his day, (“the handsomest” par excellence was, of course, 
the Prince of Wales, then in his 19th year,) and it will not excite any won- 
der that he became the companion of the + sae the Morrises, &c. &c. ; 
and was likely to sink into the vortex of dissipation. He who panted to 
become the acknowledged successor of Garrick could feel little pleasure in 
enacting Inkle, in ‘ Inkleand Yarico ;" and this was rather above than be- 
low the characters commonly cast him. A disappointed man soon becomes 
a dissolute one ; but John nister had a heart too good, a judgment too 
clear, and .a taste too refined, to be satisfied with nightly revels and their 
consequences ; he checked his career in time, and deserting the haunts 
infested by Suett, Palmer, Vernon (father of the late stage-manager of 
Covent-Garden), Dodd, Cornelys, &c., devoted his attentions to Miss Har- 
per; that lady, who was very respectably connected+, had made her début, 
being then very young, about two years before himself. She appeared as 
Rosetta, in “ Love in a Village,” having been recommended to Colniath by 
Mr. Paul, a musical amateur; she instantly took the lead in opera, and 
shortly appeared in an original part—Spinetta, in a piece cailed “‘ The Gip- 
sies,’” (by Charles Dibdin) in which a ballad of hers peculiarly interested 
Bannister: four lines of it ran thus :— 

“ Love’s a cheat, we over-rate it, 
A flattering, false, deceitful joy ; 
A very nothing can create it, 

A very nothing can destroy.” , 
The effect, though evanescent, was revived some years afterwards, and Mr. 
Bannister was considered as the accepted admirer of Miss Harper ; but was 
ona sort of trial of his good behaviour for a considerable period. Miss 
Harper completely entranced the town as Rosina, in the of that name; 
and Mrs. Cargill, formerly Miss Brown, departing for the East Indies ¢, 
Miss Harper was the prima donna of Covent-Garden and the Haymarket, 
and the most attractive singer at the Pantheon. She had also been very 
fortunate in the lottery, and was thus independent. John Bannister was 
rapidly rising in public estimation; and the next musical farce (I think, 





* Covent-Garden and Drury entered into a coalition in 1779, lending each other 
their performers. In consequence of such an arrangement, Bannister played Ach- 
met, tn “ Barbarossa,” at the former theatre, on the Ist of February, 1779, when 
Drury was closed, it being the day of Garrick’s funeral. 

¢ She was the daughter of a Mrs. H of Bath, and nearly connected to the late 
Mr. Rundell, the jeweller, who left considerable legacies to Mr. and Mrs. Bannister 
and their children. When John, about 1780, first paid attentions to Miss Harper, 
his father, who was at that period engaged at Covent-Garden, acted as Mercury 
and pressed his son’s suit; this it may be supposed was a fertile source of mirth for 
the jesters af the day. 

} This lady was wrecked on the rocks of Scilly, and drowned upon her home- 
ward voyage. 
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“The Poor Soldier’) announced the principal character by Mrs. Ban- 
nister, late Miss Harper. Mrs. B. retained her attraction, even despite the 
rivalry of Mrs, Billington; but as Bannister became more and more im- 
portant at Drury, and as he found his family increasing, and that Mrs, Ban- 
nister’s domestic duties were trenched upon by attentions to her age e 
he resolved to take her off the stage at the earliest opportunity. The death 
of Edwin in 1790 left Bannister his undispu successor. in 1792 
(Sept. 5th,) Mrs. B. took her farewell at the Haymarket, delivering  ,the fol- 
lowing address, written by George Colman, the younger :-— 


Painful the task for me which must ensue: 
My heart is grateful, yet "tis aching too, 

When I step forth to bid you all adieu. 

Full sixteen summers now have roll’d away, 
Since on these boards I made my first essay: 
Here first your favour | aspir’d to court, 

Met my fond wish—and kept it—your support. 
Trembling I came, by partial favour cheer’d— 
My doubts dispers’d, I now no longer fear'd ; 4 
Approv'd by you, I thought my trials past, 
But my severest trial comes at last ! 


Farewell ! my best protectors, patrons, friends ! 
To-night my labour in your service ends ; 

And oh! if faintly now the voice reveals 

Those struggling movements which the bosom feels ; 
Let the big drops that glisten in my eyes, 

Express the sense the faltering tongue denies. 

As oft—retired, unruffled, and serene, 

I ponder o’er the past and busy scene ; 

So oft shall memory pay the tribute due, 

Warm from the heart, to gratitude and you. 


Let us now to Charles Bannister, who, suffering his partiality for Palmer 
(his boyhood’s friend, who had acted in private, with him, and who ap- 
penne in London in the same piece and on the same night) to outweigh 
iis prudence, joined with him in the Royalty scheme. On the 29th April, 
1787, that ill-fated establishment was opened. Paper-war, informations, 
indietments were now rife. Palmer was supported by the Marquis of Car- 
marthen, and opposed most virulently by Harris and Colman. ‘One Justice 
Staples, a low illiterate fellow, was persuaded to grant warrants against the 
principal actors (Charles Bannister amid the number), and committed them, 
to use his own language, as “‘ willians, wagrants, and wagabones,”’ for four- 
teen days to Bridewell. John was present at the hearing and implored Sta- 
ples not to sign the warrant against his father; at this moment a violent 
thunder-storm raged ; “‘ Let him sign it,” said the intrepid Charles, “if he 
dares, whilst he bears the voice of heaven thundering against the deed.” 
Staples did sign the warrant, but the parties were ultimately admitted to 
bail. Palmer changed the nature of his performances, producing a burletta 
called * Hero and Leander*,”’ but all in vain—and the scheme ended in 
debt and misery to all engaged in it. 

The winter theatres refused to receive Charles; Colman shut the Hay- 
market against him, and he returned to Norwich; there, and throughout 
Norfolk and Suffolk, &c., he gave musical entertainments : whilst John was 
unceasing in his endeavours to obtain his father’s recall. He at length sue- 
ceeded, aud Charles reappeared at the Haymarket: the cheering, and waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs (the whole house rising) lasted many minutes. 





_ * This was nearly, if not quite, the first opera composed by Mr. W. Reeve ; in 
it Bannister played Solano, and the part of Hymen was sustained by Master - 
Braham (pupil of Mr. Leoni), who sang a song which enjoyed a temporary cele. 
brity, entitled “ Sweetest pleasures never ceasing.” 
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He retained his station as a leading favourite with the public until his retire- 
ment in 1797. The jests of Bannister* have been so carefully recorded in 
modern editions of Joe Miller, that it is difficult to find any that are not 
common-place. The following are little known.--Caulfield and a country 
actor, called Nicks, were brought to give their imitations before him, he (Ban- 
nister) having to decide which was the best ; he heard them and said “ Though 
I scorn a bribe, I cannot give my opinion for mix (nothing). Wathen told 
Charles one day that C , a profligate impostor, who had lived on thea- 
trical bounty, was no more; and speaking of the wretchedness in which he 
died, said “ he had nothing to lie upon but an old mattress.” ‘ Quite con- 
sistent,” said Charles, with more humour than feeling. ‘He died as he 
had lived, upon Zick.” On another occasion, some one lamenting that a 
great scoundrel had received a vast accession of wealth—‘* Aye,” said Charles, 
« Fortune's wheel, like every other wheel, must have a nave (knave) in it.” 

After his retirement he took dn annual benefit. That taken by him in 
November, 1800, was patronised by Lord Nelson ; Lady Hamilton was pre- 
sent—the house was crowded to excess. The veteran gave his imitations of 
Barry, Woodward, Hull, Aickin, Holland, Garrick, Foote, Vernon, and 
Champness: this was his last appearance—he died in Nov. 1804, and lies 
buried in St. Martin's church. 

John Bannister progressed in public favour. King (the great Ogleby) 
was his friend, and gave him his first original comic character, Ferolo Whis- 
kerandos, in “ The Critic.” When Cobb’s farce of “The Humourist " came 
out, he cast Bannister the ere of Dabble. This character was written after 
the manner of Foote, as a hit at the peculiarities of one Patence, a dentist. 
Bannister studied his original closely, and this part stamped him as a ge- 
nuine comedian. He played Lingo, Bowkit, Gubbins, Trudge, &c., after 
Edwin, but did not suffer even by comparison with that great farceur : whilst 
in Pangloss, and other parts that he played after Fawcett, he was univer- 
sally acknowledged as superior to the original. In the early part of his 
career he had eschewed singing, but under the instructions of Mrs. B. he 
so much improved that his comic songs and duets became attractive. When 
Madame Storace introduced the buffa songs to the English stage, she picked 
out Bannister for her coadjutor ; and her brother, in “ The Haunted Tower,” 
&e. &c., composed duets less with regard to a display of his sister's powers 
than with reference to what Bannister might be enabled to execute. He 
appears to have had the power of attracting those least prone to patronage 
or friendship, as Macklin made a pet of John, and Parsons always called 
him his son. 

In 1792 George Colman wrote,as a sort of answer toa drama called 
‘*¢ Poor Old Drury,” a prelude for the opening of the Haymarket. Mr. Col- 
man’s production was entitled “ Poor Old Haymarket, or Both Sides of the 
Gutter.’ In this Bannister played Peter Project, a fellow dealing in the 
most ridiculous schemes ; it afforded facilities for the display of his easy 
humour and for his imitations, and was very successful: but a low writer 
called Williams, who indulged in the sobriquet of Anthony Pasquin, wrote 
some wretched doggrel called “ The Children of Thespis,” in which the 
following lines occurred :— 








* Bannister was a member of the “‘ Anacreontic,” “The Beef-Steak,” and the “Je 
ne scai quoi’? Clubs ; at all of which, but particularly the last, the Prince of Wales 
was a visitor. He was exceedingly partial to Bannister, always treating him with 
marked respect: whenever Bannister arrived after him‘he rose toshake hands with 
him and insisted on the veteran’s sitting beside him. The Prince had never seen 
Foote, and was peculiarly delighted by Bannister's imitations of him; for after 
that great mimic’s death, Bannister assumed many of his characters with success. 
Jack Johnstone was also a member of these clubs, and John Bannister; but the 
latter soon discovered “ that the parties composing them were too good company for 
him,” and prudently desisted from attending. 
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“ He has long strove to build him a high reputation, 
On an unstable basis—I mean, rm1TATION ; 


Imitation’s a weak and a endeavour 
On others’ demerits to win public favour. 
* . . 


Then assume it no more, for you really inherit 
A great share of judgment, and infinite spirit.” 


Bannister took the advice, though he did not reward the adviser; this 
was what Williams had hoped, and, being disappointed, he attacked John 
in the * Pinbasket for the Children of Thespis :"— 

* FK’en John Bannister’s caperings are extra natura, 
And his characters gink into caricatura.” 


This wretched rhymester, who was horsewhipped by Captain Wathen and 
kicked by half a dozen persons, has long been forgotten: the lines above 
quoted were only put forth as feelers ; Williams afterwards attacked Ban- 
nister violently in prose, but John had the good sense to abstain from 
“a the fellow, whd ultimately emigrated. 

Mr. Bannister shattered his hand by the bursting of a gun, when out on 
a shooting excursion with Cherry ; this prevented his appearing for about six 
weeks: when he again acted his weleome was a warm one, and, oddly 
enough, in the character he played that night he received an invitation to go 
grouse shooting, to which he immediately replied, “ No, I thank ye; the 
last time I went out shooting I made but a bad hand of it.” Mr. Bannister 
had little to complain of, save annual visitations of the gout; and if tempe- 
rance and exercise could have kept them aloof, he would have been free, but 
the disease was with him hereditary. 

About 1808 he was persuaded to give an entertainment by himself, and 
accordingly employed the talent of George Colman and others to prepare him 
one, which he subsequently delivered at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the London, 
and various other places in town, and in all the principal provincial cities. In 
it he gave a mimetic representation of his first audience with Garrick ; this 
Quick and Whitbread declared “ was not imitation, but identity.” Bannister’s 
Budget differed essentially from Mathews’ “ At Home ;” the former being 
a blending of serious and comic stories, the latter, if we except “ Mallet” 
and the “ Yorkshire Gambler,” exelusively comic. Mathews was by many 
degrees the greater mimic, but Bannister was the pleasanter fellow ; Mathews 
made you laugh more, but he altogether satisfied you less. Public taste 
underwent a great change between 1808 and 1830. Mathews’ jokes would 
not have been taken inthe former year, and Bannister’s Budget would be 
“ flat, stale, and unprofitable” now. 

Mr. Bannister's health began to decline; acting annoyed, and a new part 
distressed him; his last original one was Sam Squib, an old soldier, in a 
faree of Dibdin’s called “ Past Ten o Clock,” a clever sketch ; but the last 
original character of importance that he assumed was that of Jack Echo, 
in the comedy of “* The World ;” of which play Byron unjustly says in his 
satire— 

* Whilst Kenny’s ‘ World’ just suffered to proceed, 
Bespeaks the audience very kind indeed.” 


Instead of being “ just suffered to proceed,” the comedy was exceedingly 
attractive, and Bannister’s imitations* in it of De Camp, Samuel Russell, 
Elliston, Wrench, and Mathews were capital. During Kean’s first season 
Bannister ran through his principal characters, and on the Ist of June, 
1815, he took his farewell, acting Echo and Walter in the “ Children in the 





* Echo is a warm-hearted, silly fellow, anxious to become a leader in the fa- 
shionable world, and every fresh coxcomb he sees he imagines must be a great man, 
and imitates his manner accordingly; this, it will be readily seen, afforded great 
scope for a mimic, ‘ Fr 
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cans His address, one of the most sensible ever delivered, was as 
ows :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—Seven-and-thirty years have elapsed since I 
appeared before you, my kind benefactors; and I feel that this instant of 
separation is much more awful to me than the youthful moment when I 
first threw myself upon your indulgence. (Great applause.) 

“ During my strenuous exertions to obtain your favour, how much have 
those exertions been stimulated and rewarded by the public! And one vanity 
of my heart, which it will ever be impossible for me to repress, must be the 
constant recollection of days in which you fostered me in my boyhood, en- 
couraged me pro ively on the stage, and after a long and continued 
series of service, thus cheer me at the conclusion of my professional labours. 
(Long and reiterated plaudits.) 

“‘ Considerations of health warn me to retire: your patronage has given 
me the means of retiring with comfort. What thanks can I sufficiently 
return for that comfort which you have enabled me to obtain ? 

“‘ This moment of quitting you nearly overcomes me. (Here poor Ban- 
mister paused, and his own tears were answered by audible sobs in many 
parts of the house. All Mr. Bannister's family were said to be in the front.) 
At a time when respect and gratitude call upon me to express my feelings 
with more eloquence than J could ever boast, those very feelings deprive me 
of half the humble powers I may possess upon ordinary occasions. 

“ Farewell, my kind, my generous benefactors.” 

As Bannister was retiring, still keeping his face to the audience, his 
brethren rushed on the stage and surrounded him, and took the veteran in 
triumph to the green-room ; there his pent-up emotions found vent, and he 
sobbed like a child. 

Mr. Bannister was at one period stage-manager of Drury, and for many 
years Master of the Drury-lane Theatrical Fund; an office in which he 
was succeeded by the late Edmund Kean; after the decease of whom the 
duties devolved on the present Master, Mr. Harley. 

The foregoing memoir has been compiled from the recollections of his 
contemporaries, and from Mr. Bannister’s own statements. It may be ne- 
cessary to say this, as a very respectable morning print has made some 
strange observations respecting Mr. Bannister’s début. It says, “ The asser- 
tion that Mr. Bannister played the Duke of York to Garrick’s Richard is 
unfounded.”* There is but one answer to that: the assertion was Mr. Ban- 
nister's own. The journal in question says, “ His name is found opposite 
the part of Calippus, in ‘ The Grecian Daughter’ (Oct. 13,1772); Alexas, 
in * All for Love’ (12th Jan., 1773); Lord William, in ‘ The Countess of 
Salisbury ’ (20th March, 1773); on the 19th May in Zenobia; the Secre- 
tary in the ‘ Note of Hand;' Lord Sealand in the ‘ Maid of Kent; 
Vineent in ‘ The Lady's Frolic; and finally in that season, for a benefit, 
Sir Harry in ‘ High Life below Stairs:*' and adds, ‘‘ Mr, Bannister's me- 
mory must have totally failed him when he informed the late Mr, Colman 
that he made his first appearance at Drury,as Zaphna, in 1778.” Theriddle 
is easily solved: Mr. Bannister only reckoned his performances as a man, 
and did not count his childish efforts as any portion of his theatrical career. 
In the list of parts named above, there is not one but what a tall lad might 
play, and one or two of them are pages, generally represented by children. 
Sir Harry, who should be a man, he only pm mn for a benefit, when great 
allowances are always made. That he did play the Duke of York, the 
writer of this has heard him say a dozen times, and narrate circumstances 
attending that performance ; he very properly counted his real first appear- 
ance as an actor from the period when he commenced a series of continuous 





* The print in question says this in reply to a contemporary, who asserts that 
Bannister aid 80 play that dartinee to Garrick at Ipswich, when the /atier was an 


amateur. That portion of the statement is of course incorrect; Garrick was the 
star of Drury in-1741, seventeen years before John was born. 
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exertions. When speaking of Kean’s first appearance, we say 1814, when 
he came out at Drury as Shylock: no one thinks of naming 1792, when he 
acted:imps there ; or 1806, when he delivered messages at the Haymarket. 

Mr. Bannister has left three distinct assertions on this subject. In 
Colman’s “ Random: Records ™ are these words :-— , 

* First appearance at the Haymarket, for my father’s benefit, 1778, m 
‘The Apprentice. First appearance at Drury Lane, 1779, in Zaphna, in 
‘Mahomet.’ Garrick instructed me in the four first partsI played; the 
Apprentice, Zaphna, Dorilas (Merope,) and Achmet (Barbarossa.) Jack 
Bannister to his dear friend George Colman; June 30, 1828." 

On the evening of the 27th August, 1828, Bannister went to the free 
office of the Haymarket theatre, and demanded admission, So many years 
had passed, that the functionary had forgotten the veteran, . Bannister took 
the book in which those who pass put their names, and wrote as follows :— 

* This day fifty years I made my first appearance here, as Dick in *‘ The 
Apprentice. Hurrah! Old Jack Bannister,” 

In his farewell address, delivered in 1815, he says,—* Thirty-seven years 
have passed since I appeared before you.” A little acquaintance with Cocker 
will show that he alluded to what was really his first appearance as an actor, 
(1778.) He had ceased acting pages, &c., in 1773, being then fifteen. 

Jack Bannister, as he was familiarly called, was a domestic man; a fond 
husband, and a doting father. Such a character affords little scope for 
biographical disquisition, He attained, early in life, the appellation of 
* honest Jack Bannister,” and he deserved it to his latest day, He was the 
only actor on the English stage with whom, and for whom, the.public had a 
feeling like that of personal intercourse and friendship. At Suett they 
could laugh, and with him, or Dodd, they could take a liberty. They were 
a sort of hail-fellow, well-met companions of the Pitites; but towards Ban- 
nister your heart warmed. He always presented the image of the noblest 
work of God—an honest man. The feeling he excited was quite different 
from that caused by Liston or Mathews (each of them polished gentlemen) ; 
it was not like that induced by Dowton or Munden ; but could be compared 
only to that sensation we acknowledge in a family circle when a mutual 
friend of all present enters it. 

..Mr. Leigh Hunt, in his “ Critical Essays on the Performers of the London 

Theatres,” says,—“ Mr. Bannister contrives to mingle the heart with his 
broadest humour. This seems to be Mr. Bannister nature, rather than 
art. Bannister’s Job Thornberry is respected, with all its bluntness ; pitied, 
with all its oddity ; the tears and smiles of his audience break out together, 
and sorrow and mirth are united. When the spectators are inclined to’ be 
merry, he recalls theirsympathy by some look or gesture of manly sorrow. 
When they are fixed on his grief, he strikes out their smiles by some rapid 
tone of peevish impatience, or some whimpering turn of voice. When he 
returns Send in ‘The Children in the Wood, after having lost the infants, 
and, eareless of his inquiring friends, drops with a stare of mute anguish 
into a seat, he produces as true a feeling on the audience as Mrs, 
Siddons would in loftier characters.” 

All this is.as excellent as true. Another critic, in noticing some charac- 
ters in which Bannister was Jess happy than usual, concludes thus:—“ If 
he does not surprise and delight, you dismiss the character from your mind, 
for you. are always glad to see Bannister.” Lamb has, in his well-known 
essay on “ Some of the Old Actors,” recorded his impressions of honest Jack 
in one of those graphic sketches that make “ the very man live anew before 
you.’ Sir Walter Scott has also left on record a highly eulogistic notice of 
‘Bannister as an actor and a man, 

The great charm of his character was simplicity. In the world’s ways 
he was a child; and until gout had fettered his feet, he was a very boy in his 
gambols. His fondness of children was excessive. One of his daughters 
died after giving birth to twins; they were brought up by their grandfather, 
who, every morning, as soon as he awoke, rang for the infants, who were 
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brought to his bed, where he nursed them during the half hour of horizon- 
tal refreshment that he allotted himself every morning. His walks, for the 
last fifteen years, had become circumscribed, In Gower-street, and its vi- 
cinity, he might be daily seen, with. the aid of a stick, slowly wending his 
way. Itwas a sight to see him meet Pope, Munden, or of the old 
actors... He was happy, too, in the society of young ones, and would tell 
anecdotes of his boyhood with all the zest of his pte ry 

Of the value of his advice Charles Kemble thought so highly, that, in 
1831, when he played Colonel Feignwell, he consulted Bannister on the 
style and business of the various assumed characters. When Mathews gave 
his first “ At Home,” honest Jack, by his presence, cheered the great mimic 
in his new endeavour: when the veteran entered the boxes a murmur ran 
round the house, and at last a rattling peal informed him that the public had 
not forgotten their former favourite. 

Bannister never had any squabbles either with his brethren or with ma- 
nagers, and was really beloved by all in the theatre to which he was attached. 
He was a good judge of paintings, an admirable one of engravings, and had 
a small collection of each. 

When he first married he resided in Dean-street, Soho; but about forty 

ears since he took a house at No. 65, Gower-street, where he ended his days, 

e went to Brighton a little before his death, but the air was too keen for 
him. His memory began to fail: meeting two young actors on the Pier he 
invited them home, but could not remember the name or number of the 
street where he lodged. He called his servant, who gave the nece in- 
formation ; and then, with the usual flash of his brilliant eye, and that half- 
sighing, faded voice, Bannister said, ‘‘ I'm afraid I should not be able to 
play Harolet to-night.””. He returned to London, and, after a short illness 
expired on the 8th of November last, at nine o’clock at night. He was 
buried on the 14th, beside his father, at St. Martin’s; the funeral was a pri- 
vate one, but many of his old friends followed him—amid them Charles 
Kemble and Bartley ; Cooper, Forrest, Macready, Meadows, and others, who 
joined the mournful procession, knew him only subsequently to his retire- 
ment. 

Bartley was bound to him by ties of gratitude ; in 1802, when that gentle- 
man played the juvenile tragedy at Drury, he found in Bannister a warm 
friend. The latter subsequently resigned his situation as stage-manager, in 
consequence of the committee neglecting a representation he made in Mr. 
Bartley’s favour—the object of which was the increase of Mr. Bartley’s 
salary. Charles Kemble, himself an old stager, commenced his career six- 
teen years after the début of the veteran. We are informed the last play he 
saw was “ Romeo and Juliet,” Fanny Kemble being the heroine. 

John Bannister, like his father, was a humourist ; some of his bon mots 
are in the possession of a friend, and with them we had hoped to have en- 
livened this notice: his absence from London prevents it, but we trust on 
another occasion to give them to the public. hen George Colman esta- 
blished a society, who met in the property-room of the Haymarket Theatre, 
Bannister was the life of the meeting. This society was much and unjustly 
abused: it was a mere social circle of actors, actresses, and their friends— 
generally the writers of the dey it served to bind more closely together the 
author, actor, and manager. ith two of Bannister's jests we conclude this 

r. 

laying Sadi (“* Mountaineers ”) at Portsmouth, one of the performers had 
to ask him “If he be a Moor or a Christian?” Sadi, having just abjured 
Paganism,—the actor unfortunately said, “ Are you not a Moor and a Chris- 
tian?” Bannister replied, “1 was a Moor, but now I am a Moor no more, 
and hope to be soon something more of a Christian.” 

Edwin was complaining to him of a friend who was so bad a whip, and so 
timorous, as to pull up whenever he saw another vehicle approaching. 
“ That's a fellow to go through the world with,” said Bannister; “ for he'll 
drive you, come wheel, come woh /” (come weal, come woe !) 
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CONSOLATION. 


In the silence, in the darkness, in the night, 
Thoughts of the world’s wrong were on me ; 
And I look’d far and deep, with undazzled sight, 
On the spells, now broken, that had won me. 


The beauty, and the blooming, and the flush 
Of my spring-time hopes piass'd before me, 

When I thought there was nothing so evil as to crush 
The fair flowers that smiled in promise o’er me. 


Then the bitterness, the grieving, and the gloom, 
As I thought how these bright hopes had fled ; 
While the heart, too warm and young to be their tomb, 
Wails like the troubled ocean o’er the dead ! 


The weariness, the wildness, the unrest, 
Like an awaken'd tempest, would not cease ; 
And I said, in my sorrow, who is bless’d ? 


What is good? What is truth? Where is peace ? 


In the silence, in the distance, in the night, 
A. lonely prayer-bell sounded calm and clear ; 
The sound fell on the darken‘d soul like light, 
And its pure voice seemed to answer “ Here !” 


Then the brightness, and the mercy, and the love 
Of God, like a flood of glory, burst o'er me ; 

And my soul seem'd wafted up to heaven above, 
And the dull scenes of earth faded before me. 


Oh! who the peacefulness, the sweetness, and the calm 
Of such high hopes a moment may know, 

But feels, in their soothing and their balm, 
Deeper joy than the deepest of his woe. 


In the silence, in the darkness, in the night, 
Oh! what sad thoughts should ever pass before us, 
When we feel that He, whose shadow is the light, 
Unwearied and unsleeping watcheth o'er us! 
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JOHN HOGS: 
AN AGREEABLE TRAVELLING COMPANION. 


On the day prior to my departure, last summer, from the beautiful, 
ugly, clean, dirty, nice, nasty, elegant, filthy city of Paris, I received a 
visit from Madame Genevaux, the mistress of the hotel at which I 
usually dwelt on my occasional trips to that capital. The purpose of 
the lady’s visit was to congratulate me upon the circumstance of my 
having, at least, one countryman as a travelling companion; for that 
Mr. Hogs (under which name let me disguise the party in question) 
had secured a place in the same vehicle. Mr, Hogs, she added, spoke 
not one word of French, for which reason she trusted to my com- 
plaisance that I would take charge of him, and act as his guide and in- 
terpreter. Indeed, to confess the truth, she had prevailed upon him to 
quit Paris a day earlier than he had intended, in order that he might 
avail himself of the inestimable advantage of my assistance, and I in 
return enjoy the delight of his society. 

Having more than once suffered great annoyance from this kind of 
bear-leading, I was doubting whether or not I should decline the re- 
sponsibility proposed to me; but ere I could decide, Madame Genevaux 
had shuffled out of the room, and returned again, leading in her inte- 
resting protégé, John Hogs; and having introduced us to each other in 
the most intelligible bad English she could conimand, she left us to- 

ether. 

: Mr. Hogs was a Leeds banker, who had been about some business 
to America, and was returning, via France, to his native town. He was 
a short, stout, clumsily-made man, with a square, flat, sunburnt face, 
an eye bespeaking craft and distrust, and a harsh, vulgar-toned voice. 
He wore a black coat and waistcoat (evidently not from the hand of 
Stultz), brown breeches and gaiters, a broad-brimmed hat, and a dark- 
coloured silk handkerchief tied loosely round his neck. He stood with 
his feet wide apart from each other—Colossus-wise—his hands thrust 
down to the bottom of the pockets of the brown garment which I have 
once already called by its proper name, and his elbows protruded for- 
wards. I do not intend to present him as a pattern of elegance in any 
way: I describe him as I found him. 

** So; Missus what-d’-ye-call-her, there, with her long outlandish 
name, tells me that me and you has took two places in the same Dili- 
gence,” was the introductory speech of my intended companion. 

“ T understand, Sir,”’ replied I, “ that I am to haye the pleasure of 
your company on the journey.” 

“* Why, as to pleasure, that’s as it may turn out. There’s no parly- 
voo palaver about me. I’m a John Bull, every inch of me; so as to the 
pleasure we are like to have in one another’s company, why, I’m never 
in a hurry to say ‘ yes’ to what may happen to come up ‘no.’ ‘ As 
we’re behav’d, so we shall be shav’d,’ is my maxim; and there’s no 
French flummery about that, eh ?” 

* Not a tittle, Sir,’ replied I. 

“ No, no; you may make sure of John Hogs on that score. I’ve 
been here six days, and I’ve had enough on’t, Place and me all 
alike. The nasty stuff one gets to eat, and the wishy-washy drink they 
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gives one! And then such a lingo as they talk! Except when I’ve 
met a countryman of my own, hang me if I’ve understood a word that 
Sy ae ee be 

7 , Mr. Hogs, i on’t understand t that is no 
fault of the people.” of . tet 

**O, pooh! pooh! who’s to understand such ajargon.as that? But I 
see how itis. You have been here so long, I su , that you’re half a 
Frenchified chap yourself, and defends ’em. You’d defend this, per- 
haps—don’t answer, for you can’t. When I goes toa play at Leeds, 
or even when | sees one in Lunnun, I knows all they’re talking about ; 
but here——-! I went last night and paid two francs and a half at one 
of their play-houses, but devil a-word of it could I make out. ° It’s taking 
one’s money on false pretences, hang me if it an’t. One wouldn’t mind 
if there was any call for it, but it’s all stuff and affectation. Why can’t 
they. speak plain English as we do?” i 

* How, Sir!” exclaimed I, with astonishment. 

** How, Sir!’? echoed Hogs. ‘‘ Which is furthest off from England— 
France or Ameriky? Tell me that, if you please.’ 

“ Why, Sir,” replied I; “so far as my geographical recollections 
serve me, I should say America is the most distant by some thousands 
of miles.” 

** Well, then, I’m just come from there. Now, as that’s so much 
further off, who has the best right to speak a foreign lingo—the French 
or the Americans, eh? But, no, no; them’s a sensible, rational people, 
as has got no nonsense about ’em; and I didn’t meet nobody there as 
didn’t speak as good English as me. Aye, aye; next to us English, 
them’s the chaps, take my word for it. No parly-voo nonsense about 
them: chaps after my own heart. Before I’d been there four-and- 
twenty hours, I felt myself as much at home as if I was in Leeds, hang 
me if I didn’t.” 

After a pause of a minute, John Hogs looked at his watch. 

** One o’clock! Now, what shall I do till dinner-time ? Stop !—well 
thought on. I haven’t been to the Loover yet to see the pictur’s and 
stattys, and as they makes no-charge for it one may as well go. I say, 
Mister W hat’s-your-name, suppose me and you goes together, eh? We 
shall be company for one another.” 

I declined the invitation. ; 

** Well, then,” continued Mr. Hogs, “I'll go alone. But what a 
set of bragging chaps these French is! They’d make you believe that, 
counting pictur’s and stattys, one with another, they’ve got nigh two 
thousand on ’em. But John Hogs an’t the man to be done in that 
style. As they don’t shut up till four o’clock, I shall have plenty of 
time to count ’em; so here goes. To-morrow at nine we starts, you 
know; so if me and you don’t meet before, good-bye till then, Mr. 
What-d’-ye-call-it.” 

The road from Paris to Calais is not one at any point of which a tra- 
veller could honestly sing, “ O, the vine-covered hills and gay regions 
of France !’’ and, certainly, the companion with.whom I was threatened 
promised no compensation for the dulness of the journey. I foresaw 
that my ease and comfort, during three dozen long hours, were in the 
power of one who was not likely to temper that power with mercy; and, 
but that an appointment in London of some importance rendered my 
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departure on the following morning imperative; I would willingly have 
forfeited the sum I had paid for my place in the Diligence, if b such 
sacrifice I could have escaped from him. But this was not to be. 

Next morning, at a few minutes before nine, I took my allotted place 
(a corner one) in the Diligence. The opposite seat was occupied by two 
Frenchmen and a German, and the other corner place, on the same side 
with me, by another German: thus leaving the middle seat, between the 
latter and myself, for Mr. John Hogs of Leeds. My fellow-travellers 
and I instantly entered into conversation; and in a tone which promised 
good fellowship amongst us for as long as we might remain together. 

At the last beat of the hour of nine; the Diligence was; with its usual 
punctuality, about to start, when I reminded the Conductor that there 
was yet a passenger to come. He civilly replied that he was aware of 
it; but that the regulations of the messageries prohibited any delay be- 
yond the appointed time for departure. Fortunately, at this moment, 
Mr. Hogs came running into the yard. 

*‘ Hollo! you, Sir! Conductor! What’s-your-name! Stop! Goi 
without me, was you? -I should like to have caught you at that, I’ 
have trounced you for it, hang me if I wouldn’t. But stop a bit.” 
Saying which he ran into the bureau. After reiterated calls from the 
Conductor, Hogs re-appeared. : 

“ Here’s a pretty set of scoundrels!’ exclaimed he. ‘“‘ Yesterday, 
that chap in the booking-office gave me a bad franc in change, and he 
won’t give me another for it; and I can’t get neither impunity nor re- 
dress. The rascals! And when I spoke out like a free-born English- 
man, and said they was all a set of cheats and rogues, they threatened 
me with the police. Should like to see their police meddle with John 
Hogs. A pretty country for a man to come to!—England, or Ameriky, 
for my money. But they shall find I’m a real John Bull, and won’t 
put up with this piece of roguery tamely. They little dream as I’ve 
got a nevvy, a clerk in the Foreign Office, and that the affair will come 
to light.” 

“ “Mais montez-donc, Monsieur, s’il vous plait,’’ said the Conductor, 
in a tone of civil impatience, as he held open the door of the vehicle. 

** Mounty /”’ cried Hogs, placing one foot on the step.» “That 
means get in, I suppose? Then why can’t you say so ?—But, stop! 
this won’t do. I can’t ride with my back to the horses, and I can’t ride 
bodkin ; or, as you don’t understand English, I mean I can’t ride in 
the middle ’twixt two others.” 

** Mais, Monsieur, stl vous plait,” again said the Conductor. 

** You'll find it no play with me, if I’m to be treated in this style, 
that I can tell you.” Then, addressing the German, in the opposite 
corner, he said, “ You must go to t’other side, for I can’t ride back- 
wards, for love or money.”’ 

“* Che ne fous gombrends bas, Mo’ zieu,’’ politely said the German : 
“ barley-fous Frangzay ?” 

“* Don’t parley-voo me; that won’t do with John Hogs. But I say, 
Mister,” (continued he, addressing himself to me,) “I say; I wish you’d 
settle this point forme. You’ve undertook to do the needful for me, 
so | look to you.” 

I entered upon the duties of my agreeable office by inquiring of my 
fellow-travellers, severally, whether they were inclined to accommodate 
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“Mr. Hogs by an exchange of seats with him; which they being unwill- 


ing to do, I explained to him that the places in a French Diligence were 
numbered, and that he having been the last of six persons to secure a 
place, the one which was reserved for him (numbered 6) was that to 
which alone he had a claim. 

“ Pooh! pooh! stuff and nonsense!’’ cried Hogs; “ number places 
in a stage-cdach! the thing doesn’t stand to reason. We do no such 
thing in England, and we knows as much about coaching as them, I 
take it. I consider myself ill trea ” But Mr. Hogs’s speech was 
curtailed by two very polite persons in blue uniform, who, each taking 





him by an elbow, quietly lifted him into the Diligence ; and, the door 


being closed upon him, we commenced our journey. 
Hogs grumbled audibly, ringing the changes on the terms, “ French 
rascals,’ ** foreign scoundrels,” “ unpolite savages,” “ rogues,’’ 


.** brutes,”’ &c.: none of which being understood by our companions, 


they fell harmless. At length Hogs addressing himself to me, said— 

** 1 say, Mister, I wish you’d explain for me!” 

** Explain what, Sir?” 

* Why, I wish you’d just tell them chaps that they are a set of ras- 
rp unaccommodating scoundrels, and that it would serve them right 

ve them a licking all round, one down and t’other come on.” 

Pi wish I did not think it prudent to gratify. I told Mr. Hogs that 
as, in fact, there was nothing of which he could justly complain, I cer- 
tainly should not make myself a party to the affair. 

~« Some people’s pretty chaps to stand by an ill-used countryman !”’ 
As Mr. Hogs muttered these words just loud enough, but only loud 
enough, to be heard, I thought it as well not to hear them. 

Scarcely had we cleared the Barriére St. Denis, when Mr. Hogs said 

—* I wish, Mister, you would just put your head out o’ window and 
order the coachman, or whatever they may call him, to push on. We 
shall never get to Calais at this rate, for, hang me, if I thmk he’s doing 
more than five mile an hour.” 

** Mr. Hogs,” replied I, “ we are proceeding at the regulated pace, 
and no request on our part that it might be accelerated would be at- 
tended to.” 

* Wouldn’t it?” said my agreeable companion. * ‘They don’t know 
much of John Hogs, then. What’sFrench for ‘ stop,’ Mister ?”” 

* Arrétez,” replied I. 

In an instant Hogs’s body w as half through the window. ‘ Keity, 
reity, retly, and be d—d to you,” roared Hogs. 

Instantly the Diligence stopped, and down came the Conductor to in- 
quire what was the matter. 

* This won’t do, you Sir,”’ replied Hogs; “ you must get on faster.” 

“ Comment, Monsieur ?”? said the Conductor, with an inquiring look. 

Hogs finding that he was not clearly understood, resorted to the expe- 
dient of uttering each word distinctly, deliberately, and in a loud tone 
of voice :— 

“ You—must—drive—a—great—deal—fas—ter ;’—bawling the last 
syllable into the man’s ear as if he had been addressing one stone-deaf. 

The Conductor shook his head and turned to me for an explanation. 
I explained, 


“Ah! bah!’ said the Conductor, shrugging up his shoulders; “ Z/ 
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est fou, donc, ce Monsieur-id.’? And without farther parley he re- 
sumed his seat on the impéria/e, and once more we proceeded. 

Presently we were passed by a light carriage drawn by three horses 
of the Poste-Royale. 

“ This won’t do,” cried Hogs, and again he roared from the window, 
“ Retly, retty, retty 

Again the Diligence stopped and down came the Conductor. 

, “J wish, Mister,” said Hogs to me, “ you would tell the fellow what 
want, 

“ And what is it you do want, Sir ?” 

“ Why, what I want is, that them chaps as has just passed us may 
just as well swallow our dust as us swallow theirs. So tell him to push 
on and get the start on ’em, and, when he’s got it, to keep it.” 

I explained to the Conductor the absurd demand of Hogs ; and added 
that he had better not again disturb himself at the call of that gentleman, 
unless it was confirmed by that of one of the other passengers. 

“* Bien obligé, Monsieur,” said the man. “ Decidément il est fou, 
ce Monsieur-/a.” 

Without explaining to Hogs the French posting-regulations, I merely 
stated to him that his wish could not be attended to, for that, in France, 
racing on the road was not allowed. 

“ A precious country to live in! But I’m a thorough John Bull, and 
have nothing to do with their regulations.” 

Again he was about to rise to call to the Conductor, when I pre- 
vented him by assuring him that his appeal would be disregarded. 

** Consider, Sir,” added I, * that we are here in a strange land, and 
we must submit to its laws and regulations, as we should expect a fo- 
reigner to do to ours in our own country, Here we are foreigners.” 

“ Foreigners !’’ cried Hogs; “ foreigners! I don’t know what you 
maybe, Mister; but I’m a true-born Englishman, I’m a thorough John 
Bull, and no foreigner. No, no; John Hogs may be where he will, 
but d—n me if he’ll submit to be taken for a foreigner in any country 
in the world.” 

“ | fear, Mr. Hoggs,”’ said I, “that you and I shall not get on very 
well together. Here we are at St. Denis, the first stage out of Paris, 
and it will be to our mutual comfort, for the remaining thirty-and-odd, 
that conversation between us should cease !” 

“ Come, I say! And what am I todo if I want somebody to ask for 
something for me, as I can’t ask for myself?” 

“ The best you can, Sir,” 

The two Germans beguiled the time by occasionally singing in con- 
cert an overture! of Mozart’s, perfectly well, from beginning to end ; the 
two Frenchmen (actors going to fulfil an engagement at Boulogne), by 
rehearsing the parts which they were to play together ; and I, either by 
listening to them, or talking with them. Thus, we five passed the waking 
hours of the journey very agreeably together, Jeaving John Hogs in a 
sulky and uncomfortable minority of one. = 
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A CHAMBER SCENE. 


Six rose from her untroubled sleep, ©‘ 9 °°" 
And put aside her soft brown hair,’ = 5 "6 °°" 
And in a tone as low and deep Beagle 
As love's first whisper, breathed a prayer: © 9 
Her snow-white hands together press d— ow se 
Her blue eye shelter'd in its lid— 
The folded linen on her breast, 
Just swelling with the charms it hid ; el 
And from her long and flowing dress hr at tt etn 
Escaped a bare and slender foot, | 
Whose fall upon the earth did press 
Like a new snow-flake, white and “ mute;”’ 
And there, from slumber, soft and warm, 
Like a young spirit fresh from heaven, 
She bow'd her slight and graceful form, 
And humbly pray'd to be forgiven. 


Oh, God! if souls unsoil'd as these 

Need daily merey from thy throne — 

If she upon her bended knees, 
Our loveliest and our purest one— 
She, with a face so clear and bright, 

We deem her some stray child of light— 
If she, with those soft eyes in tears, 
Day after day, in her first years, 

Must kneel and pray for grace from thee, 

What far, far deeper need have we ? 
How hardly, if she win not heaven, 
Will our wild errors be forgiven ? 





SLINGSBY. 





INSCRIPTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 





_ Stop here, Seducer ! stop awhile ! 
villain’s victim sleeps below . 
She drank the poison of a smile, 
And found that lawless love is woe, 
Too true to doubt the lip that lied ! 
Too trusting maid! too fond to fear! 
Too oft they met on Rother’s side ; - 
For she was young, and he was dear. 
Known by the arrow in her breast, | 
She mourn’d her bonds, then join’d the free ; 
Now Mary’s sorrows are at rest, 
And her sad story speaks to thee. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
A Manual of the Political Antiquities of Greece. 


Tats is another seges Sener of the extent of German erudition, 
and the i of German industry. It is an attempt, and 
one distinguished by no ordinary success, to do for the history of Greece much 
of that which Niebuhr accomplished with equal research and acumen for 
the earlier periege of the history of the Roman Republic; and developes, 
upon the basis of au ies too numerous to be questioned, the rise, pro- 
=. and decay of the political institutes of those two great governments 

m which the inferior states of Greece drew, to a ter or less degree, 
the principles of their several constitutions.. The is no vain theorist, 
nor does he attempt to speculate upon subjects over which the light of his- 
tory sheds but a faint and imperfect gleam, but which have, nevertheless, 
been boldly commented upon, as if matter of undoubted certainty, by 
writers who have appeared to think the mythic eyes of Greece of a sufficiently 
plastic and neutral character to be ded into any shape, or to receive 
any colouring, which may be best suited to support the visions of a grave 
Idealist. We are consequently not plunged into a sea of discussion with 
respect to the origin of the Hellenic tribes, the migrations and final expul- 
sion of those phantoms of the fabulgus ages, the mysterious and priestly Pe- 
lasgi, or the great question—whether the religion and government of Greece 
are really traceable to an Indian origin. The germ of Grecian civilization 
was sown in obscurity, and rose to vigour amidst the darkness of an unno- 
ticed period. And where contemporaneous history is silent, the attempt to 
supply its place by reasonin rawn from imagined probabilities, or by 
mere oral traditions, embodied | by writers of a date many centuries posterior 
to the events they describe, is surely as useless as it is unreasonable. Pro- 
fessor Hermann has therefore wisely mars with comparatively scanty 
notice the } pened condition of the people, whose political antiquities he 
records, and commences his treatise systematically with the return of the 
Heraclide, or rather with the first fy nwa in a collected form of those 
laws, which, although probably long before existent among the Dorian in- 
vaders of the Peloponnesus, are supposed to have derived their origin from 
the legislative genius of Lycurgus. The political history of Athens com- 
mences of course somewhat earlier, since it is dated from the time of Theseus, 
of whose real existence, as an eminent and successful lawgiver, there does 
not seem to be the slightest reason to doubt, much as has been done to invest 
him with the attributes of a mere fabulous hero. The governments of both 
Athens and Sparta, with incidental notices of the Dorian and Ionian colo- 
nies, are subsequently traced through their several phases to the period of 
the ultimate subjugation of Greece beneath the Roman arms, with a clear- 
ness and accuracy which show the author of this concise, though elaborate, 
work, to be a complete master of his subject, and Bw ert of no less judg- 
ment in the arrangement of his materials, than of érudition for the parpose 
of collecting them, The latter quality is indeed the most astonishing fea- 
ture in the volume. Not a single position is advanced a Sent by 
weighty authorities, and when we state that out of four hundred pages, at 
least one half of that number are devoted to references, and brief comments 
upon them, some idea may be formed of the immense labour which has 
been thought requisite for such an undertaking. Be it remembered also, 
that this is not an instance of that “ index learning” 

“ Which turns no student pale, 
: Yet holds the eel of science by the tail.” 

Professor Hermann’s information could only have been derived from careful 
and frequent perusal of the authors he has quoted ; a task to which, in the 
extensive form it exhibits under his hands, none, we should imagine, but 
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Teutonic patience would be equal. As his diligence and learning, however, 
have conferred a lasting obligation upon all who are desirous of following 
the progress of the internal policy of Greece, step by step, in connection 
with the events by which it was produced, i and ultimately destroyed ; 
so we have no doubt of his being regarded by every reader, learned or un- 
learned, who may venture upon sal, not only as ex the opi- 
nions of a profound scholar upon subjects of universal interest, but as la 
before him every source of information, by which he may be able, if so 
inclined, to pursue his ny por toany given extent. As a book of 
reference, we have no doubt it will be extensively consulted by classical 
students. We have only to add, that the translation has been per- 
formed in a highly creditable manner. It is a specimen of chaste and ele- 
gant English, and is, in all respects, worthy of the press from which it issues, 
and the University under whose auspices it has appeared, 


The Book of Beauty for 1837. ‘Edited by the Countess of Blessington. 


_ It requires considerable exertion, both of judgment and imagination, to 
illustrate, appropriately, nineteen (as the title-page has it) “ finished engrav- 
ings.’ And it is no easy matter to mingle light and shade effectively, so 
that neither may predominate. Lad ior go has, in the present vo- 
lume, overcome all this difficulty, and produced, not only a pleasing work, 
but a work of far more than what is considered mere “ Annual” merit: - 

The romantic history of “ The Arabs in Spain,” by the lamented Sir Wil- 
liam Gell, is full of sterling interest ; an intetest which is greatly increased 
by Lady Blessington’s introduction, Mr. Bulwer’s account of Juliet's tomb 
is exquisite in its way ; and the tale of “ The Honey-Moon” is one of Lad 
Blessington’s most gentle and amusing satires—indeed, persons who are dull 
and stupid in other annuals, become amiable and animated when under her 
Ladyship’s influence—the consequence is, that “ The Book of Beauty ” 
ts beautiful, both in art and literature. Many of the engine are in them- 
selves worth half the price of the volume ; for instance, the Vignette, after 
Uwins, of the Villa Reale—and the “ Portrait of the Marchioness of Aber- 
corn and Child,’"—and Dog might be added—for the dog's.head in this 
ee icture is unique. Other artists could have done equal justice to 
the English mother and her child; mone but Edwin Landseer could 
have portrayed that grave and glorious animal. ‘“Habiba” is one of 
Chalons’ elaborate creations of blonde, and gauze, and baubles—not to our 
taste, and which we should never have forgiven him for had he not made 
the amende by his living “ Portrait of Lady Sykes.’ Paris has dressed 
one or two lovely ladies, with large eyes, in his usual fashion, and bestowed 
some pains upon a pretty rustic with a basket of eggs, which latter Mrs. S. 
C. Hall has illustrated by one of her simplest sketches. 

Meadows has cut a lady out of a stage scene, and called it “ Nourmahal,” 
and Miss Landon’s accompanying story just saves the picture from being 
absurd. His “ Sultana,” however, is i pretty, and when we look at her, 
we think the Sultan quite right to keep his harem under guard. 

Lady Blessington has evincéd admirable tact in illastrating “ Ma Chere 
Félicité ;" and the mournful beauty of “ Calantha” is worthy of the able 
pen which sets forth her character as one—who gave no counsel, who did 
not sympathise with ambition, who had not the restless brain that gains or 
maintains a crown—and yet inspired by the consciousness of her existence. 

Walter Savage Landor—a name allied to all that is great and excellent 
in our literature—contributes * An Imaginary Conversation,” and a Poem, to 
this beautiful book; and as we have not space to particularize farther, we 
must = conclude by congratulating Mr. Heath on the increasing excel- 
lenee of his Annual, and pointing out to him—needlessly, we confess, for 


the truth is self-evident—the immense advantage of possessing a wise and 
iutlicious editor, 
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A Genealogical and ‘Heraldic History of the Commoners of Great 
Britain, Part XIII. By John Burke, 


This is not a mere biographical history of wealthy or -born com- 
moners ; it is a curious and exceedingly intatesting scout de teat Bagie 
Worthies who have been eminent in the arts either of war or. : 
whose names are interwoven with the most glorious and valuable records of 
their country. The work is therefore full of anecdote; and although its 
main object is to show who at present represent the most august of | 
by times, it may be safely described as of national importance ;—we extract 
two or three anecdotes. 


An Irish election 200 years ago :— 


“The freeholders assembled in Philipstown to elect knights for the King’s 
County, and some of the Irish, having consulted together the same morning, at- 
tended the sheriff to the shire-house, between eight and nine o'clock, where the writ 
being read, Sir Francis Rushe and Sir Adam Loftus (ancestor of the first Viscounts 
Ely), were propounded by some of the freeholders as the fittest men to be elected. 
But Philip O’Dagan delivered to the sheriff two several lists of names in paper, who 
(he said) had given their names for “ Sir John Mac Coughlan and Callagh O'Mul- 
loy,” whom they had chosen already, and would have none others; and upon deli- 
vering the list, they cried out ** Mac Coughlan and O’Mulloy!"” The other side, 
to the number of sixteen, gave their votes public/y for Sir F, Rushe and Sit A, 
Loftus. The under-sheriff received the papers, and made up the indentures for 
Mac Coughlan and O’Mulloy (having the greatest number of names in the Ast), 
which indentures were accepted by the high-sheriff; yet, notwithstanding, he re- 
turned Sir A. Loftus and Sir F, Rushe, alleging “ that the greatest number of voices 
given publicly were for them.” In which proceeding on the part of Mac Coughlan 
and O' Mulloy we find this miscarriage, that two gentlemen whose names were re- 
turned in the list, upon the reading disavowed the same, and subscribed the other 
patt. Some other also confessed he had set his hand to the list after the election 
was done ; and Sir Terence O’ Dempsey being absent, gave his voice by to the 
said Mac Coughlan and O’Mulloy, which O’ Mulloy could not speak English! a defi- 
ciency not uncommon amongst the magnates of the land.” 


Imprisonment for debt in early times, and humanity of the Clergy :— 


“ Stephanus de Lawe (son of Alanus de Lawe, and direct ancestor of the present 
Rev. Thomas Hill, P. F. Lowe, the learned Precentor of Exeter), gave all his land 
in Lawefield, which he held in More, of the monkes of Worcester, to the same 
priory. He moreover, by the consent of Dionysia, his wife, gave to his lords the 
said prior and convent, in pure and perpetual alms, certain assart, or new cleared 
land, called the Soken, lying under the Menhey, with all the Grove there ; but for 
the surrender of these and other lands, the priour and monkes ed him some 
recompense, and were most charitable to him, for being by the Jews at Worcester 
detained in prison, and loaded with heavy chains, and by exquisite torments com- 
pelled to redeem himself, his said lords the priour and convent, being moved with 
pity, and seeing him forsaken of all his friends, did, by the expending of much mo- 
ney, free him from his bonds, and restore him to life and liberty. Thus did the 
religious deliver him out of' the jawes of hys cruel creditors. e other oon 
gentleman was Penhull, of whom Aluredus de Penhull, falling likewise into the 
merciles handes of these devouring usurarious Jewes, then dwellinge in Worcester, 
was also by the priour and fnonkes redeemed out of that thralldome.”’ 


The Great Metropolis. By the Author of “Random Recollections of 
the Lords and Commons.” 2 vols. 


This is in many respects a very useful book; but the author uently 
touches on dangerous ground, and, we know, has said some a which he 
might surely have left unsaid. The evil was, perhaps, inseparable from the 
stibject. It is searcely justifiable, we think, to point out to the world at 
large who is the conductor of this work, and who is the editor of that—ex- 
plaining how much the said pcr ee the said editor, receives for his 
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labou consequent desire to be very accurate has therefore led to 
saad stint ; We can, ourselves, undertake to prove that in several of his 
statements concerning such matters he is al er wrong. We refer more 
especially to icles upon newspapers magazines ; of the theatres 
and clubs we know less, and therefore cannot determine whether his details 
réspecting them are correct, or otherwise. It is evident that the author is 
not conversant with the higher classes of society. The contents of a chap- 
ter upon this topic will sufficiently explain his peculiar views :—“ Their 
opinions of themselves —their disregard of the truth—their insincerity— 
extent to which profligacy prevails among them—virtue laughed at among 
them—their want of benevolence towards mankind generally,” &c. &c. &e. 
Nevertheless, though full of errors and faults, there is much] in these vo- 
lumes to entitle them to a favourable reception with the public, If we 
could separate the flowers from the weeds, and throw the latter away, the 
book would be a more valuable one ; for it contains an immense quantity of 
information, and gives the history and existing state of many ‘persons and 
things, about which the world knows little. 


Findens’ Tableaux of National Character, Beauty, and Costume. 
Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. : 


This is an annual; and a very successful attempt to improve upon a class 
of works which are now looked for as regularly at the close of the year as 
snow in winter or sun in summer. If they are to be patronized, it is well 
that we have them growing from good to better. No volume has yet been 
issued so excellent in all departments as this, which Messrs, Finden haye 
prepared at immense cost. It is a large quarto size; full.bound in morocco, 
ohastely and elegantly ornamented ; containing thirteen splendid engravings, 
with a due proportion of letter-press; and having an ambitious object,—to 
make us at oerssts through the medium of pictorial groups, with the 
character and costume of various,nations. This object is happily accom- 
plished ; the book opens with a group by Uwins—-a lovely Neapolitan girl 
proceeding with her offerings to the te Maka del Arco; the next is a scene 
at the-Convent of Mount St. Bernard—a girl pointing down the valley 
where travellers have been whelmed in the snow ; the third tells the old and 
pretty story of the oriental love-letter—a youth and maiden discoursing not 
with words but flowers; the fourth is that of a Polish family exiled from the 
home which ‘t a band of fierce barbarians” are destroying. Spain supplies 
its usual subjects,—a duenna, a girl,and alover. Arabia is illustrated by a 
lovely maiden filling the pitcher at a well, while a warrior on his “ Arab 
steed” prances proudly by her. The scene in Portugal is in a convent, 
where a young girl takes the veil. The Circassian captive before the buyer 
and seller of the slave, illustrates Turkey. The Tyrol exhibits a happy 
group beside the door of a cottage among the hills, looking down upon the 
valley. Greece gives us the picture of a wounded patriot, whose sister, it 
may be, binds up his wounds, while his wife looks fearfully upon the distant 
combat. Africa is shown by a group of women and children sold to the 
gloomy trader by a_ruffian who bears off the rifle he has obtained by his 
infamous traffic. Persia gives us the rich scene of.a bath, and the luxurious 
woman of the gorgeous East; and France is portrayed by one of the gen- 
tlest and most interesting épisodes in all her history—the crowning of a 
Virtuous maiden with a rose-wreath at Salency. 

The designs are from the pencil of Mr. Perring, but various artists have 
combined to give them pictorial effect. The engravers, too, have all done 
well; and the result is a collection of prints such as we have rarely, if ever, 
seen together in one volume. A few years ago any one of them would have 
been considered cheap at half the price demanded for the whole thirteen. 
We must consider this work as possessing interest far beyond the generality 
of those with which we niust class it. As prints, they are very beautiful ; 
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but; they also afford an insight into the character and costut 
nations—an object which has never yet been properly attempted, | 

is worthy of art. Messrs. Finden deserve the highest praise for the | 
they have made; and we have no doubt they receive their J 
the universal appreciation of the skill they have displayed in bed A ut 
admirable an i The letter-press consists of poems and prose sketchies : 
the former have been contributed by Leigh Hunt, Lady B me, di Miss 
Landon, Allan Cunningham, &e, &c., and the latter are from the pen of 
Mrs. S.C. Hall. The space to which she has been limited has been, of 
course, a drawback; yet we think the stories in this volume are among 
the happiest of her compositions, She has not only contrived to give a 
striking tale in each, but she has illustrated and explained “ the characters 
and costumes” of nations as well as the artists. A more exquisite volume, 
or one more worthy extensive patronage, has never issued from the press. 





Vandeleur; or, Animal Magnetism. A Novel, 


We took up these volumes with somewhat of prejudice, under the idea 
that it was impossible to render the charlatanerie of animal magnetism 
either pleasant or instructive ; nor did we like the opening of the story by 
means of pictures which revealed its end. Notwithstanding this unpro- 
mising sensation, we became much interested in the progress of the tale, 
and can certainly recommend it as one well calculated to while away a weari- 
some hour, and deeply to impress upon a young reader what may be termed 
the sin of secrecy. Having within a week or two heard two of our most 
sensible friends (long resident at Paris) confess their surprise, and in one 
case acknowledge receiving the perfect cure of a distressing complaint in 
consequence of the revelations made by a sonnambule, we cannot deem the 
story improbable ; for if persons in middle life and long resident in the world 
could be led to a reliance on such a medium, well might a girl of sixteen, 
under all the excitement and anxiety om ge by the heroine, be also 
duped ; but we are decidedly of opinion that the wretch who destroyed her 
happiness is very improperly disposed of by the author. Poetical justice 
required surely a different fate for a betrayer and murderer than that of be- 
coming a wealthy merchant, surrounded by his family and dying of the yel- 
low fever, as thousands did beside him. ' We all know that the dispensers of 
misery are not rewarded in this world according to their deserts; but “ blood 
calls for blood,” and the inventor of a story can deal retribution, and should 
do it to a wretch like this. 

The lady who wrote Vandeleur will, we doubt not, write a still better story 
ere long; for she has not only invention, but knowledge of character, and 
a fine perception of all that is most attractive and most excellent in her sex ; 
and the pathos displayed in a scene of a widowed mother and her only son, 
not only proved her power of touching the heart, but revealed to us @ fact 
we had not in the slightest degree suspected: on reading it, we exclaimed, 
as well as our tears permitted, “ Ha! this ig a woman! a mother! most 
probably a widowed one!” Should this be the case, though we are inclined 
to desire that her literary progeny may increase, we will wish for her person- 
ally no greater happiness than that of long witnessing the happiness and 
experiencing the protection of her own high-minded, virtuous Vandeleur. 


Twelve Months in the British Legion. By one of its Officers.» 


The great merit of this volume is, that it does not pretend to contribute 
largely to our store of information as to the state of Spain, or the “ doings ”’ 
of the English soldiers, who have been hired to fight for one i its 

le against the other. Jt is a pleasant, gossiping book, of little value. 

e writer confines himself to events in which he actually took part, and 
professes to describe what he himself saw. He has, consequently, pre- 
served some striking anecdotes of the brutal struggle; and necessarily 
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devieap Sats Deslaty ond Tiberele es thorosgh ruffians.. As the officer 
has fortunately returned to tell his “ hair-breadth ‘scapes,” it’ is- but. justice 
to state that he was severely wounded. If he is satisfied with the oss 


vrei yn Mertens pane. ee ae da where it is yain and useless to 
waste it, we have no right to complain. He has seen serviee, if 

done any; and as it is very unlikely he received the pay he was promised, 
we trust the book he has been enabled to write will compensate him for his 
labours and his losses, | 


Songs, and Lyrical Poems. By Robert Story. 


This volume is a political one, if we may so characterize a collection of 
songs, the main object of which is to excite and increase a love for our native 
land, and the most valuable of its time-honoured institutions, Among the 
poems, however, there are many which do not touch upon party themes. 
Our readers will thank us for at least one of them :— . 


“ Winter 1s Gone. 


“ Grim in his sullen cloud, 
Winter hath flown ; 
Smiling in triumph proud, 
Spring hastens on ; 
Hark! in her laughing train 
Comes the cuckoo again, 
Sounding the victor-strain— 
* Winter is gone!’ 
“Sprinkled along the lea, 
Young flowers are blown ; 
Green leaves bedeck the tree, 
Newly put on; 
Primrose and daisy gay 
Bloom by each shady way ; 
Birds sing on every spray— 
‘ Winter is gone!’ 
“ But by the greenwood bough, 
Wandering alone, 
. Mary, I miss thee now; 
Why hast thou flown ? 
O! what are now to me 
Bird, flower, and blooming tree ? 
Ne’er can they tell like thee, 
* Winter is gone !*” 
Mr. poy & is an able and an elegant writer, and uses the quill of the swan 
as well as the feather of the lark. He is at times highly vigorous, and at 
others sewngy graceful. The book is deserving the success it has met 


with—success which is by no means altogether owing to the political ten- 
dency of his writings. 


On Deformities of the Chest. By William Coulson. 
On Diseases of the Hip-Joint. By the same. 


The power possessed by woman to prevent many of the maladies which 
“ flesh is heir to,” and to improve the character of the form, the stamina, 
and beauty of her children, by judicious physical education, has been often 
demonstrated in the pages of this Magazine. The frequent, we may almost 
say universal, occurrence of deformities of the chest, the subject of the first 
of these volumes, renders it a question of great interest—we would say, in- 
deed, of vital import —to every parent. 

The author has evidently devoted. much attention to the matter, and 
bandied it with considerable judgment. In his observations on lateral and 
anterior compressions of the chest, there are some valuable remarks on the 
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evils arising from the pressure of busks in stays, and the general mischief 
resulting from the too prevalent custom of tight lacing. A particular kind 
of deformity, well known, we imagine, by most pag readers, 5 ne name 
of ‘ pigeon-breasted,” is particularly treated. opinions of Dupuytren, 
, and others, are judiciously brought to corroborate the author's own 
experience on the good effect of well-regulated exercise in checking this 
ightful deformity. 
ere the power of the nurse is, indeed, great; and pleased are we to find 
the following hint to mothers, extracted from Baron Dupuytren’s work, when 
speaking of the advan and necessity of general management :-— 
** We must not trust to hired nurses. A mother's affection alone is capable 
of the perseverance requisite for success. With this ally, there is scarcely 
— malformation that cannot be remedied.” | 
he character of exercise best calculated for improving the form, and pre- 
venting deformity, is pointed out; and, we see, is consonant with our own 
views, as expressed in a recent Number, when noticing “ Donald's Exercises 
for Ladies.” 

The long catalogue of complaints proceeding from the use of corsets, 
amounting to the frightful number of ninety-seven, is, we think, a Utitle 
overstrained. Well is it known and admitted that much harm, and irre- 
parable mischief, too often is produced by stays; but it savours much of the 
ridiculous to ascribe ninety-seven diseases to such a cause. However, if it 

revents the evil, we forgive the exaggeration; and, with such a view, we 
eartily recommend Mr. lson’s work to the notice of our readers. 

The treatise on the hip-joint is more calculated for the professional reader. 
It is on a subject of equal interest with the former—is treated with as much 
skill—is full of practical information—and, moreover, is illustrated with 
some very good bouresh engravings. 


The Botanist, No. I. 


We give an early notice of this publication, in order that we may con- 
tribute all we can to its continuance. It is conducted by B. Maund, F.L.S., 
and the Rev. J. S. Henslow, the Cambridge Professor of Botany; and is 
published at a rate of amazing cheapness, even in these days, when science 
is to be had for “ almost nothing.” It contains four prints, drawn as cor- 
rectly, and coloured as beautifully, as the best of those which, a few years 
ago, were to be procured only at large cost ; and which were copied by fair 
hands as exercises in a delightful art, and as valuable contributions to the 
portfolio—but as far too expensive to be obtained generally by any other 
mode. We copy the following passages, explanatory of the nature and 
objects of the work :— 


‘‘ In * The Botanist,’ both the systematic arrangement and the physiology of 
plants will form interesting features; not, however, in any degree, to the exclusion 
of popular information, Each number will contain four plates of the most admired 
subjects for culture in the greenhouse, stove, or open garden. The figures will be 
correctly drawn from nature, of the full size, and coloured in the most careful 
manner. Their places in the natural and artificial systems will be accurately 
described, not by words only, but by graphic illustrations, so as to conduct the 
reader, imperceptibly, to a knowledge of the leading principles of the science. 

* As well as making ‘ The Botanist’ a scientific authority, it is lly the 
intention of the Conductor to combine in it every species of popular information 
connected with the history, properties, and habits of plants, and with their geogra- 
phical distribution, as far as can be ascertained. That it may be known where 
every plant published in ‘ The Botanist’ can be found, the owner of the living 
specimen from which the drawing has been taken, will always be mentioned. 
Furthermore, although we shall not encumber ‘ The Botanist’ with calendarial 
notices of mere gardening operations, we intend, for the particular benefit of 
amateurs, that every information connected with the propagation and cultivation 
of the subjects illustrated shall be carefully recorded, so as to secure success to all 


those who delight in attention to this most gratifying department.” 
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A more elegant companion for the drawing-room in winter, or for the 
ae See, oe have never seen ; it is: sufficiently learned, but its 
To the accomplished botanist it may be, and we not is, an ; 
but'to the lover of beautiful flowers we are sure that it isso. shall 
treasure up our copy until the spring enables us to profit by it! “= 


Cyclopeedia of Anatomy and Physiology. By Robert B, Todd, M.D. 

The rapid progress of medicine in all its branches within the last quarter 
of a century, must be a source of much gratulation to all well 
minds. On the first appearance of this Cyclopedia we hailed it as an omen 
of a spirit of emulation on the part of our native anatomists and 8, 
and right glad are we to find our expectations and prognostications fully 
verified in the last few Numbers. Well, indeed, may France boast of her 
Pinel, Andral, Breschet, Broussais, Corvisart, Laennec, and tren, in 
pathological inquiries ; Bichat, Cuvier, Richeraud, Majendie, and Edwards, 
in physiology. Germany, also,can enumerate Camper, Blumenbach, Meckel, 
Soemmering, and Tiedmann. Italy, again, with Scarpa, Caldani, and 
Rolundo, may well be d of her exertions; and now, in addition to our 
Baillies, Hunters, and Monros, we may, with feelings of peculiar pride, refer 
to the progressing improvements of the present age. ; 

The names appended to the various articles in this work are good indica- 
tions of Britain's approaching equality with our highly-favoured Continental 
anatomists and physiologists. It is difficult to distinguish particular essays 
among so many deserving notice, and we must be content to draw our 
reader’s attention to the very interesting observations on Death, by Dr. 
Symons; the elaborate, and yet terse description of the. Cranium, with its 
several peculiarities in cold and warm-blooded animals, by Mr. Malyn, and 
the very pleasing article on Crustacea must to the naturalist be a sufficient 


guarantee of the learned editor's determination not to forget the important 
study of comparative anatomy. : 


Two Months at Kilkee. By Mary John Knott. 


Kilkee is a small watering-place on the Irish coast; and although the 
world now hears its name for the first time, it is evidently destined to occupy 
a full page in the book of Irish history, possessing, as it does, vast natural 
advantages—huaving the wild and the beautiful all around it. The fair 
author has made a book upon the subject : she was grateful to the small spot 
for health and enjoyment, and she desires that others, who seek both, may 
know where they are to be found. It is full of pictures of fine scenery ; 
abounds in portraits of Irish character; and contains some admirable and 
exciting stories of storm and shipwreck. It is not very likely we shall ever 
visit Kilkee ; but we should like to do so. This little volume makes us long 
for a ramble among its rocks, and by its wild shore, which the broad Atlan- 
tic washes. We are, however, indebted for a pleasant and not unprofitable 
hour to this publication ; and hope it may find its way among those who are 
more fortunately cireumstanced, and whom the writer may induce to com- 
pare her sketches with the originals in nature. The book is issued by Messrs. 
Curry, publishers to whom the Irish press owes much : they have succeeded 
in proving that an Irish author may safely depend on the Irish public, and 
that success will follow when it is sought and rved. 
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tt 3nd be LITERARY REPORT. 


The new edition of Horace Walpole’s Cor- 
respondence with George Montagu, Esq., Lady 
Hervey, Gray the Poet, 
bury, the Earl of Strafford, and most of the 
learned and distinguished personages of his 
time, will be publ in a few days by Mr. 
Colburn. This work, which consists of the 
great. mass of the correspondence of this 
prines of letter-writers, extending over a 
period, of sixty-two. years, will form an 
essential companion to Walpole's recently- 
published Letters to Sir Horace Mann. It 
is, like that work, printed in three octavo vo- 
lumes, bat containing double the quantity of 
matter. “Numerous illustrative notes are now 
firstadded. No historical library can be com- 
plete without this. work, for where else can 
we look for such a delightful anecdotical his- 
tory of the time to which it refers ? 

Mr. D'Israeli’s new novel,“ Henrietta Tem- 
ple,’’ is at length completed at press, and will 
make its appearance in a day or two. 

Mr. Burke’s New Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1837 will certainly make its appearance 
early in December, No expense, we under- 
stand, has been spared to render it the most 
complete work of the kind that has ever issued 
from the press, The nobility and gentry will 
now have (with Mr.’ Burke’s History of the 
Landed Gentry, which is fast hastening to- 
wards its conclusion) a most complete and 
valuable record, of their various families, 
which will prove a mine of information to the 
future historian. 

Captain Scott’s promised“ Rambles.in Egypt 
and Candia” wiil be published in about a week, 
The work, we find, bas been delayed to give 
time to the engraver to do proper justice to 
the illustrations, 

Another work by a military writer will be 
looked forward to with no little interest. We 
allude to the Personal Narrative and Memoirs 
of Brigadier-General Charles Shaw, late Colo- 
nel in the Portuguese Service. It will com- 
prise an account of the author’s adventures in 
England, Scotland, Holland, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 

Lady Charlotte Bury’s new novel of “ Love,” 
and the long expected * Memoirs of a Peeress, 
or the Days of Fox,” edited by her Ladyship, 
will be ready for publication about the middle 
of the present month. 

Tae Humoarist.—Mr. Colburn is making 
very active preparations torender this new 
comic periodical in every way worthy of public 
encouragement. It is to be edited by one of 
the most distinguished writers of the day, 
assisted by a numerous circle of contributors 

‘ whose lames are dear to the lovers of wit and 
humour, among whom we may mention Theo- 
dore Hook, Esq., John Poole, Esq., the authors 
of *‘ The Rejected Addresses,” Crofton Croker, 
Esq., Laman Blanchard, Esq., Douglas Jer- 
rold, Esq., Benson Hill, Esq., R, B, Pearce, 


the Countess of Ailes- | 


Esq., &c. &c. Various characteristic iluatra- 
tions will be given. The first aumber is! to. 
appear 08 the lst of January. 


4 


4 
4 


Thomas Campbell, Esq., author of “The 


Pleasures of Hope,’’is at ‘¢— d in 
seeing through the press his Letters the 
South, which will shortly be published in a 
completed form, with twelve illustrations, 
consisting of scenery, costume, &c. e 
The new work by the author of “ Tre- 
maine,” called “ Fielding, or Society,” may be 
confidently expected in the course of Decem- 


ber. 

Mrs. Gore’s forthcoming little volume fs, it 
seems, to be called “‘ The Book of Roses.” It 
will comprise an Account of the Culture and 
Propagation of Roses, and a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of 2500 varieties, 

The new Naval story of“ Gentleman Jack,” 
by the author of ‘‘Cavendish,” will make its 
appearance about Christmas.) 

Early next month will be published, with 
twenty-five beautiful illustrations, ‘* Beauties 
of the Country; or, Descriptions of Rural 
Customs, Objects, Scenery, and the Seasons.” 
By Thomas Miller, author of “ A Day in the 
Woods,” + 

Mr. James Bird has in the press a new 
poem, under the title of “ Francis Abbott, 
the Recluse 6f Niagara.” | 

The Life of Chatterton, containing his un- 
published Letters and Correspondence, by 
Mr. Dix, will shortly appear, 

Floral Sketches, Fables, and other Poems, 
by Miss Agnes Strickland, will be published 
in a few days. 

Granville Penn, Esq. is preparing for publi- 
cation the Book of the New Covenant of 
Jesus Christ ; being a Critical Revision of the 
New Testament. 

Mr. Cousin will shortly put to preas his col- 
lection of inedited works of Roger Bacon, 

The first of the six monthly volumes of Mr. 
Lockhbart’s “ Life of Scott” will appear, we 
understand, early in 1837, 

Mr, Bulwer is about to publish a new ro- 
mance, in one volume, splendidly illustrated, 

Nearly ready, The Americans, and their 
Social, Moral, and Political Relations, by 
Francis J. Grund. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 


Philosophy and Religion, with thelr mutual 
bearings comprehensively considered, and wa- 
tisfactorily determined, on clear and scientific 
principles, by W, Brown Galloway, A, M, 

The Lady’s Cabinet Lawyer: a summary of 
the exclusive and peculfar rights and Habitities 
of Wemen. He AE POR 

The Wonders of Geology 
eh on , » by Dr, Mantel, 

Spartacus ; or The Roman Gladiator. A tra- 
gedy, in five acts, by Jacob Jones, Esq. author 
of “The Anglo-Polish Harp,” &c, 
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FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY, 


Own the 7th instant a General Assembly of the Academicians was held at 
the Roya] Academy of Arts, in Somerset-house, when Mr. John P. Knight 
was elected an Associate, and Mr, Robert Graves an Associate Engraver. of 
other sppots fail highly satisfactory to the publ 

ese appointments cannot fail to prove highly sati to the public. 
Mr. Knight has continued to improve from vere year; his picture of the 
Wreckers at the last Exhibition established his reputation, and made his 
election into the Academy a matter of certainty, Mr. Graves has obtained 
a foremost rank as an engraver ; he is probably indebted for the distinction 
to his print after Phillips's portrait of Lord Byron—a work of considerable 
merit, in which he has avoided the sin of the,age—minute finish that 
weakens the strength of the painter. apy oe 





PUBLICATIONS, 


Amelia awaiting the Return of her Husband. Painted by E. Prentis. 
Engraved by J. C. Bromley. 


This picture was one of the main attractions of the Gallery of British 
Artists fast year. Thestory is happily told; there can be no mistaking the 
calm yet deeply anxious look of the young wife; the minor details of the 
fire-place, the table laid, and the small gerpscasions for the home-coming, are 
skilfully and agreeably introduced. It has been well engraved by Mr. Brom- 
ley ; and the print may form a valuable addition to the lio, or fitly 

the walls of our English houses—where examples of affectionate care 
and thought in woman cannot be too frequently exhibited. 


Wanderings and Excursions in South Wales. Engraved by W. Rad- 
cliffe, from Drawings by Cox, Harding, and Copley Fielding. Parts 
I. and II. 


Mr. Thomas Roscoe has written the letter-press descriptions for this work ; 
he has performed, thus far, his task with considerable ability. The “ North 
Wales,” we presume, is concluded ; we have seen only the first two or three 
numbers of it, and they promised well. South Wales does not, we imagine, 
afford material so rich, beautiful, or romantic; but there is ample in its 
scenery for the pencil of the artist—the prints in these two numbers prove as 
nee: We shall take an early opportunity of referring to the work at greater 
length. 


Findens’ Ports and Harbours of Great Britain. No. III. 


This work pongmsonee admirably. The Ports and Harbours of Great Bri- 
tain are worthy of the artists’ pencil. They send forth and receive its wealth ; 
but they are also among the most picturesque objects of the country. Mr, 
Balmer, a young and clever landscape painter, has drawn the greater num- 
ber of the scenes in this Part; he merits high praise for the skill he has 
manifested. The prints are beautifully executed by the Messrs, Finden. 
The name may be received as a guarantee that it will improve rather 
than retrograde ag it proceeds ; and while we recommend the publication as 
one of the cheapest, best, and most interesting that has been lately issued, 
we may safely augur for it wide success, 
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THE DRAMA. 


Ir would be almost wonderful if managers, who so often do wrong by 
design, should never do right by mistake, Like other men (for managers 
are mortal) they occasionally stumble upon the intellectual, and. get, by 
chance, into the higher region of their calling: by accident, they sometimes 
cultivate the drama, and patronize Shakspeare. That they should find 
their profit in doing so, is not curious ; but it ¢s strange that, while they are 
thus borne onward to fortune on the full tide of favour, they,should so eon- 
stantly display an inclination to turn back, and seek the barren shore of 
vulgar taste and (to speak literally) brutalised ambition, Most strange, 
even as they are foul and unnatural, are the proceedings of such men as 
the present lessee of Covent Garden Theatre, who, apparently possessed by 
the single desire to make money on any terms, find their treasuries filled to 
overflowing, by converting the golden lines of Shaskpeare into the current 
coin of the realm; and yet, while fortune is most liberal, and honourable 
reward most secure, are seen to turn round, as if with a natural’ desire for 
the abasement of the drama, and take the chances of a degraded course 
in preference to the certainties of an honourable one. These le seem 
to have no desire to profit, unless they can.damage the drama. Full houses 
are desirable—they lead to full treasuries—but the audiences must be drawn 
by the lowest and most vulgar appliances of the modern theatre, or the 
receipts lose their relish. It was remarked, in the hearing of the lessee 
of Drury Lane, at the commencement of last season, on a night when 
Macready was filling the hearts of a crowded audience with the finest sym- 

athies that grow out of the poetry of the drama,—it was remarked, “ We 

ave a splendid house to-night.” The manager seemed annoyed at the 
association of a flourishing treasury with a fine play,—‘ Yes,” he replied, 
petulantly, but in coarser terms than we care to repeat, ‘‘a house ;_ but 
you're not such a fool as to suppose we owe it to the tragedy!” Such men 
as our modern managers are never at heart’s case, while they are doing well 
by intellectual means. Covent Garden has been nightly crowded during 
the past month, and longer, by the admirers of real acting and the realities 
of the great English drama. The lessee grew uneasy a week or two ago— 
he was growing rich incomprehensibly—the stage-system was in danger of 
destruction—Shakspeare was threatening a revolution—chaos must come 
again before Christmas. A shifting of the scene, and lo! Shakspeare is 
succeeded by a zoological show—we pass from the sublime to the ridiculous 
—the heels of Beauty are trodden upon by the Beast. Fortune herself has 
no charm to this man, unless he can win her by a depraved taste, and re- 
duce all that is noble, in the profession of acting, to his own wretched level. 
He would not even be Croesus, unless he could also be a quack. . 

These remarks have been called for by the intrusion of a vulgar imper- 
tinence amongst the dramatic triumphs of the months—triumphs which, if 
allowed their fair play, would go far to effect a Theatrical Reform, To this 
end, thé acting of Mr. Forrest, though not all that the poetical student of 
human nature in the pages of Shakspeare could desire, may be regarded as 
a contribution. His King Lear approaches the threshold of poetry. It is 
a creation of almost imaginative power, produced by the truth of a physical 
and merely human infirmity. Itborders upon the grand, by the fullness of 
its possession of the external signs and shows of grandeur. Mr. Forrest is 
an actor who can execute most finely all but the highest tasks of poetry 
He comprehends the wonderful action of human nature, and is deficient 
only when he comes to the “ palpable obscure,” clear as daylight to the 
poet and the poetical illustrator—the subtle springs in which that human 
action in its highest range finds its mysterious origin. He cannot pass, 
even his King Fear denotes this, that “thin partition which divides the 
demonstrative from the imaginative, the measured passion from the im- 
measurable thought. He plays not “i’the plighted clouds ;” but, as an- 
actor, skilled in human dealing, gifted with strong powers of expression, 
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and an intense feeling of the actual and the visible, he deserves all the 
generous welcome he received. ) ns us 

The reappearance of the playgoer'’s old acquaintance, Mr. Booth, was but 
the experiment of a night or two, and merits but a mere record, Mr. Booth 
seems to be much “ farther from Kean” thanever. — soils 

The leading incident at Covent-garden is the performance of “ Julius 
Cesar ;"’ the ing feature of this is the delineation of Brutus, by. Mr. 
Macready, Pity, thought we, as the curtain drew up, that Macready should 
have surrendered Cassius. His Brutus, thought we, as the curtain fell, .is 
the most perfect of his many marvellous performances. We were wrong, 
we discover upon reflection ; but it still seems to us equal to his finesi—to 
his Hamlet—in subtlety of apprehension, and in finish of execution. It 
presented to us the very soul of Brutus, with his “outward favour.” It 
combined the very grandeur of power with the grace of gentleness. What 
an answer is this rmance to the objections of those who are disposed to 
deem Mr. Macready nothing if not passionate. We have often seen the 
character performed before in “ approved style,” but we were never till now 
made sensible of the extreme calmness that might characterize the progress 
of a terrible purpose. It is “ the depth, and not the tumult of the soul” that 
the Brutus of this actor realizes. The infirmity, as well as the strength of 
the character, was depictett with infinite delicacy. The half-hesitating tone 
in which the first soliloquy was delivered, conveying the idea of a man 
whose nature shrunk almost from his own clear reasoning, which was of 
necessity to carry him forth into a world of action so remote from. and so 
opposed to the lofty meditative sphere wherein he should move and have 
his being; this was heard in after passages of the play, giving consistency 
to the oe of the character, and harmonizing its mingled might and 
weakness. Nota fine touch thrown in by the poet was missed by the truth 
of the actor. The Cassius of Mr. Vandenhoff is a very forcible, but nota 
finished portraiture. It gave us the more prominent features of the charae- 
ter, but much of the quick and shifting expression was left out. It had the 
determination of yaenene. but not the nicety of discrimination that went with 
it. It had the bold patrician patriotism, but not enough of the cunning of 
Cassius. Still the performance, looking at its general power, by no means 
detracts from the reputation of the actor. Mare Antony stood before us, a 
man indeed of Roman mould; but there was little else at all calculated to 
convert us to a passionate admiration of Mr. Kemble’s style of tragedy. 
The lamentation over Ceesar’s body was (not to speak it profanely) of the 
school-boy cast of pathos, and the address to the people wanted the true 
and perfect power of persuasion which consists in ,concealing the artifice. 
But how magnificent was the picture with which it concluded, when the 
actor stood out in an attitude inexpressibly fine, and with a face lighted up 
with exultation, as the people rushed off with the body of Cesar to move the 
** stones of Rome to rise and mutiny !” It presented an image not to be 
forgotten. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Art the meeting of the British Association in Bristol, Mr. T. Moore having 
been called upon to move a resolution, spoke as follows :— “Whatever hum- 
ble claims I might have to your notice, on more ordinary occasions, I can 
truly and unaffectedly declare, that I had but little expectation of being so 
honoured on an occasion like the present, when so many illustrious sons of 
science have been brought together, from all parts of the world, to commu- 
nicate and interchange their several lights of knowledge ; each of the dis- 
tinguished men we see around us being in himself a link, as it were, in that 
great encyclopadic chain by which all the sciences and arts are connected 
together and mutually sustained. But, though little expecting such an ho- 
nour, I must say, I rejoice that even so humble a representative of literature 
as myself should have been noticed on this occasion; as I think it right 
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that the close union, or rather relationship, which exists between all the in- 
telleetual its, should be thus cordially recognized, and that the welcome 
given by Science to Art should be ‘gq decet esse sororum. It ‘has 
been said very justly, that ‘ Knowledge is Power ;’ let us hope it is no less 
a'true dictum, that Knowledge is Virtue. Some of the eminent men now 
before us have shown, in most able and luminous treatises, that Science, so 
far from being the enemy, is the hand-maiden, or, if I may so say, the toreh- 
bearer of Religion—lighting her hallowed steps into those inner recesses of 
Nature, where the power and beneficence of the Deity are seen in his most 
secluded, and hitherto hidden operations. It is not too sanguine, then, to 
hope that a like good effect will flow from the study of science, in the paths 
of moral conduct; and that man, by fathoming and becoming acquainted 
with the mysteries of the material world, may be rendered but the more ca- 
pable of sounding the depths and regulating the movements of that most 
strange and wonderful microcosm—himself."’ After some further observa- 
tions, Mr. Moore alluded to the flattering manner in which the Noble Pre- 
sident (whose ready and playful eloquence, he said, had shed such a charm 
over their meetings) had alluded to his name in connection with Ireland ; 
and continued as follows :—‘As far as my own feelings are concerned, one 
of the most gratifying circumstances to me, in the present meeting, is to see 
such numbers of my own countrymen around me. To those who have not, 
like myself, been employed in searching out old historical records, it may 
not, perhaps, be kuown that there still exists an old charter of rages, oer by 
virtue of which that monarch made a present of the city of Dublin to his good 
people of Bristol, to. have and to hold, &c., as fully and peaceably as ever 
they had held and enjoyed their own city of Bristol. On looking around me 
here, in the streets, 1 should be almost tempted to imagine that we, of the 
Green Isle, were about to reverse the terms of Henry's grant; to turn the 
tables upon you, as the phrase is, and were now all flocking over to take 
possession of the good city of Bristol. Long and often I pray may this 
friendly intlux on your hospitable shores be repeated ; and long may you as 
cordially and as numerously return the compliment; for these are the valid 
signatures of international compact, far more binding than Henry II. or 
any less able tyrant can ever enforce. These are the true incursions into 
each other's territories ; these are the friendly invasions which will do more 
to blend and incorporate the two countries into one than any thing the char- 
ters of kings or mere parliamentary acts of union can ever accomplish,” 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting on the 3rd of October, various interesting species of insects, 
and of insect productions, were exhibited, including a collection lately made 
in Albania, by R. Templeton, Esq. Specimens of the West Indian hut- 
grass, reared at the Society's apartments, and infested with a species of 
aphis, were exhibited, as well as specimens of the Gryllotalpa didactyla, 
Latreille, a species of mole-cricket, which is, at the present time, commit- 
ting much injury in the island of St. Vincent, by attacking the sugar-canes 
at the roots. Mr. Children made a communication, received by him from 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, upon a species of subcutaneous 
moth, which attacks the leaves of the pear, and produces much injury to the 
trees; when it was suggested, that, by attending to the period when the 
caterpillar and the moth respectively made their appearance, their numbers 
might be greatly reduced by the application of coal-tar, The memoirs read 
were,—1st, Additional observations, by W. Spence, Esq., upon the natural 
history of Scolytus destructor, and its ravages upon the elm-trees, in va- 
rious parts of France, and suggesting the necessity of a careful inquiry into 
the habits of the insect, before any wholesale felling of these trees was 
ordered, as much misapprehension was entertained upon the subject, 
2nd.—Some account of the habits and ravages of the black caterpillar of 
the turnip, the injury resulting from which has become of very greatextent, 
and of serious consequence to many agriculturists. It was suggested, that 
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hfldren might be ly employed in picking off the grubs, which 
AA he Ref eg a 
= wich the es, So easily er , tn ‘motionless, a eounter- 
t : . Sells, . srd— a new eoleop- 
terous mentee, teas in Corfi, by W. i oupltnon, Esq. S.ée a 


LONDON MECHANICS INSTITUTION. a an 


Dr. Birkbeck, the President of the Mechanics’ Institution, has delivered 
a lecture upon the relative excellence of Writing Fluids and Inks. 

After some general observations on the importance of the art of writing 
to man, in its handing down to posterity all that was worth ing of 
bygone ages, its power of assimilating mind to mind, and which, as Pope 
beautifully says, a 

“ Spreads the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And wafts a sigh from Indus to the pole;” 

the Lecturér proceeded to make some remarks on the various substances used 
in different ages of the world for writing on, from the papyrus of the Egyp- 
tians to the beautiful sheet of linen paper, now eapablt , by the power of 
machinery, of being made of an almost infinite size. The multiplication of 
the little instruments for impressing the paper with our thoughts was also 
astonishing, no less than 240 millions of metal pens being now added to our 
stock of quills, which latter did not seem to diminish—a A oho’ of the pro- 
gress of education and civilization. The practice of the Egyptians was to 
paint rather than write their characters. Pliny and Vitruvius make men- 
tion of the Roman ink, and Dioscorides says, that it was made of one part 
of a black powder, probably lamp-black, and three-parts of gum. is 
formed the ink with which the Romans wrote, or rather painted their 
characters. The ink then employed was more durable than the writing-ink 
now used, as the papyrus and manuscripts found in Herculaneum fully 
proved, and which had been buried 2000 years. The Chinese of the present 
day paint instead of write their characters, making use of a small brush 
and Indian ink. The Saxon ink of our ancestors Was superior even to our 
own ink; for we have manuscripts written in the 5th and 6th centuries, 
which are in a higher degree of preservation than those written in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, 
‘The materials for making ordinary ink, are galls, iron, gum-arabic, sugar, 

and water. Galls are a growth or excrescence formed on the footstalk-leaf 
of the oak, by an insect, which, boring and depositing with its ovipositor an 
egg, occasions the growth of the exerescence by the wound it inflicts, and 
this exerescence is the shield of the egg, until the mature insect bores a 
passage and escapes. These galls contain a peculiar acid, called gallic acid ; 
and this acid, un ting with the sulphate of iron, forms the black fluid called 
ink. Logwood and sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol, are also employed to 
deepen the colour ; but the copper has great disadvantages, because, when 
the / is mended, if it is not perfectly clean, a deposit of copper is formed 
oft the pen-knife, which greatly deteriorates its sharpness: this kind of ink 
also incrusts the ink-stands and clogs thé pen, so as to prevent the free 
flowing of it to the paper, and is also easily erased from paper by acids and 
other chemical means. It became, therefore, a great object to obtain a fluid 
for writing, which should not be subject to these disadvantages and incon- 
veniences ; and the writing-ink, for the invention of which he believed the 
publi¢ to be indebted to Mr. Stephens, did appear to be free from most of 
those intohveniences. Mr. Stephens not having sought the protection of a 
patent, had given rise to a number of imitations; many of which were pro- 
bably very good, but certainly, in his opinion, not equal to that produced by 
the original inventor. He, the lecturer, had seen journals, as day-books and 
ledgers, by which it appeared the inventor had used this composition for four 
years. € struggles of the inventor might be seen in his attempts with 


various colours. Upon the composition alone, he had made 250 experi- 
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ments. In the two saucers before them were two modifications of the 
colouring matter used in the composition of this fluid, one of which is per- 
fectly dry, and the other always wet, from its disposition to deliquesee; or 
absorb moisture ; and upon this disposition its fluidity m a great measure 
depended. The permanency of colours may in a great degree be. tested by 
an agent, which acts in the same manner as the sun and time, na ; 
chloride of lime, which produces the. same effect.in a short space as wou 
require a very long exposure to effect. He had taken, ten specimens of 
writing fluid, and had submitted them ‘to the action of chloride of lime. 
The first line was written with Stephens's, and all the intermediate lines with 
various imitations; the last line was also written with Stephens's, mixed 
with one-half water ; as they would perceive, the first and the last lines were 
the only ofies remaining. The Lecturer then repeated the experiment with 
Stephens's fluid, and several other imitations, x Ss mrtg a line to be written 
with each (each bottle being previously well 3 on the application of 
the chloride the imitations disappeared, while the original remained, little, if 
at all, affected. Slips of paper were exhibited by the Lecturer, half of which 
had been soaked with the fluid more than twelve‘months since, by which it 
appeared that the part soaked was as sound and good as that which had not 
been. An inkstand was also exhibited, the invention of Mr. Stephens, which 
appeared well adapted for using the fluid. He thought Mr. Stephens 
entitled to much credit for his invention; and as this article might be pur- 
chased at about the same price as the best common inks were formerly sold 
at, he had no doubt but he would obtain, as he deserved, the patronage of 
the public. He (Dr. Birkbeck) could bear testimony to the strength of the 
article, having used it diluted with water. He then glanced slightly at the 
sympathetic inks, which he termed rather amusing than useful, and the 
marking inks for writing on linen, of which he spoke in terms of un- 
qualified praise—and said that, however unimportant this subject might 
appear, yet, that it was of the very first importanee, could not be denied, as 
an adjunct of that art which had brought civilization, the sciences, and all 
the arts of life as they now are. 


WARWICKSHIRE NATURAL HISTORY AND ARCHAIOLOGY SOCIETY. 


_ Dr. Buckland's Discoveries.—At a. recent meeting of the Warwickshi 
Society of Natural History and Archaiology, Professor Buckland sated 
that he had discovered at Guy's Cliff the remains of an extinct ies 0 

animal, which had never been found or mentioned by geologists. The Pro- 
fessor said—“* He had commenced his studies by ollectix fragments of 
Carisbrook Castle, Corfe Castle, and Warwick Castle; and little did he 
then dream that he should ever have an opportunity of saying that the stones 
of Carisbrook Castle contained a species of fresh-water fish, long extinet ; or 
that, in the distant progress of time, he should have to assert that the castle, 
collegiate church, and town of Warwick, were built upon a stratum utterly 
unknown to English geologists. Ten yeats ago he had obtained certain spe- 
cimens from Guy's Cliff, which he had cherished up among his massés of 
ignorance, and stored amidst difficulties, in the hope that some ray of light 
might dissipate the darkness which enshrouded them, and enable him to 
acquire some accurate information respecting them. Within the last two 
hours that darkness had been dispelled, and he was able tosay that at Guy's 
Cliff he had discovered an extinct species of animal never before found, and 
that those portions of rock which were upon the table before him were from 
a quarry the name of which had never been uttered in England. Another 
discovery which he had made was, that the town of Leamington rested on the 
remains of animals which had existed in other times; and this fact was not 
hastily acquired, but was founded on strict logical deductions. It was, in- 
deed, true that under the foundations of houses at Leamington (where there 
had been previously one immense lake) there were to be found the remains 
of elephants, hippopotamuses, hyenas, tigers, buffaloes, and a string ‘of 
twenty other animals which he could enumerate.” 
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VARIETIES. Jatin AT ake 
Railways.—Ir appears that ‘thirty-five Railway Bills passed the Le; 
ture d the last session, of which atk are tievdls for the | 
lines y authorized to be made, and for new hipes 

which is 994 miles, 1 furlong, 90 yards ; and the estimated cost of formation 
17,395,000/., or at the rate of 17,7007. per mile; and the annual expense of 
working and maintenance 17,571/. per mile. The most expensive lines ate 

the London Grand Junction, the estimated cost of which is 228,5717. 
mile, and the expense of working 15,233/. per mile ; the London and Black- 
wall Commercial, the estimated cost of which is 183,588/. per mile, and the 
cost of working 8,523/. per mile; and the Deptford Pier Junction, the esti- 
mated cost of which is at the rate of 134,866/. per mile, and the cost of 
working at the rate of 4500/. per mile. Of the thirty railways above enu- 
ened, nineteen have no tunnels, and the remaining eleven have twenty - 
seven, the length of which is 11 miles, 7 furlongs, 35 yards, or, Upon an 
average, 775 yards each. Of these tunnels five are upon the s and 
Derby, of the length of 3208 yards; four upon the Northern and’ Eastern, 
of the length of 1770 yards ; four upon the South Eastern, of the length of 
5874 yards; and three upon the Ulster line, of the length of 1200 yards. 
The most objectionable curves are upon the Manchester and Leeds line, 
of which there are 33 in a distance of 14 miles, and most of them of 
small radius. The curves upon the other lines are generally favourable. Of 
these thirty railways, seventeen have no inclined planes to. be worked by 
assistant engines, either stationary or locomotive; the remaining thirteen 
have twenty-four planes to be so worked, of which three are upon the Man- 
chester and Leeds line: the first is 4 miles long, and the second 44 miles, 
both of them with an inclination of 1 in 165; the third is 3 miles 7 fur- 
longs in length, with an inclination of 1 in130. The steepest inclined plane 
is pages the Tremoutha Railway, the length of which is 4 furlongs, 131 
= s, with an inclination of 1 in 9. The Newcastle and North mores 
ilway has a plane of 400 yards long, with an inclination of 1 in 15 yards 
2-3ds; and the Merthyr Tydvil and Cardiff has>three short self-acting 
lanes, with inclinations of 1 in 18, 1 in 20, and 1 in 25 respectively. The 
stern Counties, the Dundee and Arbroath, and the Sheffield and Rother- 
ham lines have established the best traffic cases ; the former showing a clear 
profit of 234 per cent. upon the capital employed, the next 20 per cent., and 
the last 18} per cent. Of all the long lines yet projected, the Eastern 
Counties is the cheapest, and shows the greatest amount of traflic.— Railway 

Magazine. 
Writs issued in the Lancaster Couris.—The number of writs issued from 
the Court of Common Pleas of the county palatine of Lancaster (including 
the Local Court and the Court above), from the Ist September, 1834, when 
the amended Act, that of the 4th and 5th William IV., cap. 62, came into 
operation, to the 31st May last, both inclusive, is as follows :—5771 writs of 
summons ; 25 alias writs of summons; 1854 writs of capias; 53 alias writs 
of eapias ; 219 writs of detainer. The number of causes tried within the 


above period, on writs issued from the Court of Common Pleas of Lancaster, 
was 218, 


Joint Stock Banks.—The Select Committee on joint stock banks have 
ven a list of 89 joint stock banks, with the date of their registry at the 

tamp-Office, the number of their proprietors. By this list we can trace 
the progress of joint stock banking. number of banks registered in 
1826 was 3; in 1827,4; in 1828, 0; in 1829, 7; in 1830, 1; in 1831,8; in 
1832, 7; in 1833,10; in 1834, 10; in 1835, 9; to July 19, 1836, 33; total, 
89. Since July 19, several others have been formed, and are, of course, not 
included in the above list. The total number of partners in these 89 banks 
is 24,938, all of whose property is liable for the obligations of their respective 
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banks. The number of banks having fewer than 100 partners is 13. Banks 
having above 100, but not 200, 23 ; above 200, but not 300,23; above 300, 
and not 409,9; above 400, but not 500,19; above 500, but not 1000, 
9; above 1000,2; total 89. The paid-up capital of 62 of these banks 
is 6,295,6787. Supposing that the remaining 27 banks have the siine 
average amount of capital, the total is 8,935,8017. This is not the sub- 
scribed stock, but the paid-up capital, and includes only those joint stock 
banks that are formed at a greater distance than 65 miles from London. 

aggregate amount of notes circulated by joint stock banks and their 
branches, for the quarter ending December 28, 1833, was 1,315,301¢;;'80 
that the increase in the circulation, during two years and a half, has been 
at the ratio of 12 to 35, or about 1 to 24. Buton December 28, 1833, there 
were only 40 joint stock banks in existence, and. those 40 had a much less 
capital than they have at present, From the information supplied by the 
committee, it seems evident that the paid-up capital of all the banks, in De- 
cember, 1833, could not be more than 2,000,0007. Thus, while the paid-up 
capital invested in joint stock banks has been more than ‘nema ed, the 
circulation has increased only at the ratio of 1 to 2}. During this year 
many private banks have merged in joint stock banks, and the circulation 
that was previously a private circulation has become an addition to the joint 
stock bank circulation. In this way the circulation of joint-stock banks will 
most likely continue to increase. 


Within the London Bills of Mortality. there are 502 places of public 
worship ; 4050 seminaries of education, including 237 parish charity schools ; 
8 societies for the promotion of the learned, useful, and polite arts; 122 
asylums and almshouses for the helpless and indigent; 30 hospitals and 
dispensaries for the sick and lame, and for delivering poor pregnant women ; 
704 friendly or benefit societies and institutions for charitable and humane 
Farpoees 5 which several establishments are supported at the almost incredi- 

le sum of 750,000. per annum. 


Coals.—T he following is said to be the annual amount of coals consumed 
in England and Wales :— 


By the Population ° . ° ° 20,804,570 
Iron Furnaces . ° ° ‘ 3,000,000 
Manufactories . ° ° ° - 4,550,000 
Steam Boats . ° . . 3,000,000 
Exported beyond the Sea, . ° 615,925 





Total ° ° 31,970,495 


Horses in Great Britain.—It is almost impossible to ascertain exactly. the 
produce from horses, that is the income from the number sold annually. The 
scale taken for the wear and tear annually is the nearest to it that we can 
come ; but to which must be added something for the actual increase in num- 
bers. The humber of horses in Great Britain is calculated to be 2,118,195, 
of whom more than three-fourths are employed in agricultural rere. 
The yearly increase may be taken at 8000 for the agricultural, and 1000 
for the other descriptions, making the value thus :— 

1000 at £40 . . . Py £40,000 
8000 at £25 . > . . 200,000 


Total . . £240,000 we 
According to Marshall’s Rural Economy, the price of horses, thirty years 
ago, was, for foals, 5/. to 10/.; yearlings, 10/. to 15/. and 20/.; two years 
old, 154. to 252, and 30/.; and six years old, 25/, to 42/. The horse is gene- 
rally three years old before broken in for work. The keep of a horse at that 
time was calculated at 16/. 13¢. The keep of a horse in 1833, was stated by 
Mr. Wm. Ibott to the Agricultural Committee, to be, for one year, 25/. 7s, ; 
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and their value, according to various authorities, to run from 254. to 407, on 
an average, in the classes to which they are divided, viz., agricultural, riding, 
&e. The produce of horses can only further be calculated by the extent 
and es of their labour. As applied to agriculture, this is me enor- 
mous. We have seen the yearly charge for one able man taken at 29/, 
Each horse is calculated to be equal to six, but say only five, able-bodied 
men. The number of horses employed in agriculture is, as has been said, 
1,609,178, which gives the value of their labour, yearly, to be the prodigious 
sum of 233,330,810/.! if that had been performed by human hands.* But 
the agricultural proceeds from horses may be set down at the expense of 
feeding and keep yearly, which at 25/. 7s. is as under :— 
For Agriculture ...... 1,608,178 at £25 7s. ..... £40,767,257 
Riding, &c. «.+.+- 510,017 at ditto ...+.. 12,929,230 


Total eteeeere .£53,696,487 
For Value of annual increase. etePeeeeteere eeeeeeee 240,000 


Grand Total ...£53.936,487 


Shipwrecks.—The Select Committee appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the increased number of shipwrecks, with a view to ascertain whether 
such improvements might not be made in the construction, equipment, and 
navigation of merchant vessels, as would greatly diminish the annual loss 
of life and property at sea, have made their report. From the first part of 
this report we make the following extracts :—Eatent of loss tn property 
and lives at sea :— 

I.—That the number of ships and vessels belonging to the United King- 
dom which were wrecked or lost in the periods specified below appears, by a 
return made to the Committee from the books of Lloyd’s, to be as follows :— 


NUMBER OF VESSELS STRANDED OR WRECKED, 











1816 at ste 843 1833 -_ at 595 
1817 ee -_ 362 183 1 po ~- 454 
1818 sae aas 409 1835 >. * — 524 
, 1,114 1,573 
NUMBER OF VESSELS MISSING OR LOST. 
1816 - wr 19 1833 a. heads 56 
1817 aha as 40 1834 eat abs 43 
1818 dee ve 30 1835 pale ‘- 30 
8&9 129 





Making a total of 1203 ships or vessels wrecked and missing in the first 
period of three years, and a total of 1702 wrecked and missing in the second 
period of three years. 

2.—That, taking the number of vessels wrecked and lost in the two periods 
named above, at the assumed value of 5000/. for each ship and cargo, on the 
average of the whole, the loss of property occasioned by these wrecks would 
amount in the first three years to 6,015,000/.,, being an average of 2,905,000/. 
per annum ; and in the last three years to 8,510,000/., being an average of 
2,836,666/. per annnm. 

The report concludes with the following recommendation :—“ It is, there- 
fore, the opinion of this Committee, that the earliest opportunity should be 
taken in the next Session of Parliament to call the attention of the Legis- 
lature to the present state of British ships and British seamen, with a view 
to the introduction of such enactments as may be best calculated to elevate 
and improve the general character of the British mercantile marine, and to 
place it in such a state of safety and efficiency as to make its ships the most 
perfect structures that art and science can form, its officers the most dis- 








* 500,000 oxen, also employed at the same rate, gives 68,000,000/, more. 
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tinguished for their competency and their skill, and its seamen as respectable 
in character, and as happy in the enjoyment of adequate remuneration for 
their toils, as their devotion to their country in war, and their services to 
commerce in peace, so justly entitle them to expect.” 


Progress of Population in England and France.—From 1700 to 1750, the 
population of England and Wales only increased at the rate of 17 2-3 per 
cent. ; from 1750 to 1800, the increase was 52 1-10 per cent.; whilst in the 
first thirty years of the present century (1801 to 1831) we have advanced at 
the rate of 56 3-5 per cent. In France there is a progression, but nothing 
like that in England: in forty years, from 1791 to 1831, the inerease has 
been only 234 per cent.; and although something must be allowed for the 
massacres of the revolution and the wars of the empire, the effects are not 
so great as might have been imagined, and nothing compared to the poor 
living of the people; for. from 1791 to 1817, the numerical increase was, in 
round numbers, 2,800,000 and, from 1817 to 1831, only 3,300,000,—a strik- 
ing proof, after every allowance for the difference in the two periods, of the 
constant tendency that exists to replenish the earth. These results in both 
countries are not attributable to an increase of births; “for in fact, the 
births, if caleulated with relation to the numbers of people, have diminished, 
but to a diminished proportion of deaths.” In France, the deaths in 1817, 
were | in 39 1-8; in 1834 theywere 1 in41. In England, the results are fuller 
and more gratifying. In 1700,1 died in 39 4-5; in 1730, the value of life 
had fallen considerably, the deaths being 1 in 31 1-10; in 1750 it had pulled 
up again, the rate being 1 in 40 2-5. There was a slow but very gradual 
improvement till 1785, when 1 in 41$ died. After this date the advance 
was quicker, and by 1800 the deaths were only 1 to 479; in 1811, they were 
1 in 533; in 1820, 1 in 69}. In 1831, life had dvsined again, 1 dying in 584. 


The New Bread Act.—Abstract of the Statute just passed (5 and 6 Wil. 
IV. c. 37), intitled “An Act to repeal the several Acts now in force relating to 
bread to be sold out of the City of London and the weekly Bills of Mortality ; 
and for the more effectually preventing the adulteration of bread, meal, and 
flour.”"—Bread may be made of any size and weight. Bread to be sold by 
weight, and in no other manner (French rolls and fancy bread excepted). 
Bakers to use avoirdupois weight, and no other. Penalty for using false 
weights 5/, Bakers delivering bread by cart, &c., to be provided with scales 
and weights. Bakers convicted of adulterating bread liable toa penalty of 
10/. and to have their names and abodes advertised in the newspapers, Pe- 
nalty for adulterating flour, meal, &c., 20/, Bread made of mixed meal and 
flour to be marked with the letter ‘M.’ Magistrates and peace officers, by 
warrant, may search bakers premises, and seize and carry away adulterated 
flour and meal. Penalty for obstructing search, 10/. Ingredients for adul- 
terating flour, meal, &c., being found on bakers’ premises, subjects the 
offender to a penalty of 10/., and the like sum for every subsequent offence, 
Offences occasioned by the wilful default of journeymen bakers subjects 
them to fine or imprisonment. Bakers not to bake bread or rolls on the 
Lord’s-day, or sell bread, or bake pies, &c., except between certain hours. 
Bakings may be delivered until half past one o’clock, and not later, on Sun- 
days, under the penalty of 20s. No baker, mealman, or miller, to act as a 
magistrate under this Act, under a penalty of 100/., One half of each pe- 
nalty to go to the informer (and 3s. extra on Sundays for his expenses), and 
the other moiety to the overseer, or other parochial officer. This Act to 
commence and take effect on the Ist of October. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


It appears by the official returns of the commerce of Russia for the year 
1835, that the importation of cotton, linen, and silk manufactures, particu- 
larly the last, has increased considerably. The following shows the vaiue 
in roubles, as compared with 1833 :— 


1833, 1835. 
Silk. eeeteeeeee 7,960,000 roubles e@erveeee 9,128,000 roubles. 
Linen....++-6 764,920 ,, cesesee 1,001,541  ,, 
Cotton *eetete 5,165,486 ” e@eeevee 5,344,545 ” 


On the other hand, the importation of woollen stuffs has declined from 
7,154,322 to 6,166,477 roubles. It is remarkable that the importation of 
wool from Poland has increased from 2637 to 14,372 pounds, while the value 
of woollen cloths imported has decreased nearly 1,000,000 roubles, which 
shows how severely the manufactures of that ill-fated country have suffered 
from the revolution. The number of vessels arrived in the ports of Russia 
had increase, from 3835 to 4194; and the gross revenue from customs 
amounted, in 1835, to 80,768,221 roubles, from which is to be deducted eight 


per cent. on the total cost of collection and administration of that depart- 
ment. 


Manna.—At a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences, in France, 
M. de Mirbel presented a specimen of the substance which in the East is 
said to be the same as the manna which fell from heaven to feed the 
Israelites in the desert. This specimen was given to him by Mr. Marius 
Outrey, son of the French Consul at Trebisonde. The matter is said to be 
produced by the hedysarum alaghi. It was gathered in Koordistan, being 
found mixed with the decayed leaves, which imparted to it a greenish-brown 
colour: when freed from these leaves, however, it became whitish. It has a 


sugarish and very agreeable taste. M. Chevreul has undertaken to analyse 
this substance. 


M. André Basty, a proprietor of Milhaud, while lately digging a well in 
his vineyard, at the depth of four feet from the surface, and seven meters 
from the high road, discovered a leaden coffin, five feet three inches in 
length, and weighing about 500 lbs., and ornamented with bas-reliefs, lions, 
griffins, and groups of children under an arbour. The coffin contained a 
human skeleton, and around it were a small glass bottle and some small 
coins. The coffin was fixed in the grave by large fragments of rude brick- 
work, amongst which was remarked some carbonate of lime, and some stones 
like those found in Roman constructions, An examination of the monu- 
ment left no doubt as to its Roman origin, and the mode of burial adopted 
led to the conclusion that the remains discovered were those of a military 
chieftain, who might have embraced Christianity about the commencement 
of its establishment. Two months ago, M. Basty found, at about eighteen 
yards from the spot where the above was discovered, another leaden coffin, 


aiso containing human bones and a bottle, but those who discovered it igno- 
rantly melted it down. 


Statistics of the Civil War in Spain.—According to the official state- 


ments published in the “Gazette,” the number of Carlists killed in the field 
of battle, are— 


To the Ist April, 1836 ‘ : . : 280,535 
From the Ist April to 8th October ° e 33,927 
Carlist prisoners to Ist April . . . 54,493 
Ditto to 8th October . . . . . ] 1,760 


~—_—_——_— :—C 


Total of Carlists killed and prisoners e 380,715 
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Muskets taken during the above periods, 113,221; battles gained, 597» 
which must be divided into 227 partial affairs, and 270 total routs. Looking 
to the other side of the question, we find that the Carlists have issued 159 
bulletins, according to which the number of the Queen's forces killed in the 
field of battle amounts to—. 

“Since September, 1831 . . . > 189.688 
Prisoners , : ° ° ° : 43,811 
Deserters from the Queen’s army oie 42,936 





Total of killed, prisoners, and deserters . 276,435 


The Carlists, by the same accounts, have gained 95 battles, of which 87 
were complete and decisive, and had taken 107 pieces of artillery of different 
calibres. After these statements it will, we fancy, be confessed, that the 
Spaniards occasionally deal in the figure hyperbole. 


Ratlroads in Russia.—It is declared that, on the late trial upon a rail- 
road in Russia, Stephenson's engine was propelled 654 miles, and Hack- 
worth’s at the rate of 72 miles, per hour. The engines are to be provided 
with apparatus for clearing away the frozen sleet and snow from the rails, 


New Species of Foxr.—M. Bodicha lately stated to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, that he had brought from Algiers a young fox, very dif- 
ferent from other foxes both as regarded its habits and physical organization. 
The other varieties have a round skull, convex at the upper part, a short 
neck in proportion to the size of the body, and middling sized ears placed 
upon the side of the head. The fox which M. Bodicha has brought is dif- 
ferent in all these respects, and the ears are onthe upper part of the 
head. The fur on its neck, shoulders, and back, is of a fawn colour; its 
body is grey, and the throat and lips are white. There is a tuft of white 
hair at the extremity of .the tail, and some black spots under the paws. 
There is no smell about this fox, as is the case with other foxes, Thereisa 
still greater difference in the habits of this fox. The other varieties live 
separately and fly from each other. These, on the contrary, roam about in 
numerous bands, uniting either for attack or defence. ccording to the 
statement of the Arabs, they go about in flocks of thirty, fifty, and more, 
and attack sheep, gazelles, and young oxen. The foxes do not inhabit the 
mountainous districts, but are numerous behind the first chain of the Atlas, 
and in prodigious numbers in the desert of Sahara, 


Butchers of Paris —One of the most important branches of the com- 
merce of Paris is the butcher's trade; 72,000 bullocks, 16,000 cows, 72,000 
calves, and 360,000 sheep, being required for the yearly supply of the inha- 
bitants of the capital. The nett price of the above amounts to 42,584,000 f., 
and to 48,109,200f.,, including all a ay and duties which are paid before 
the meat is sold to the consumer. The following is a summary of the re- 
ceipts of the butchers, which may be compared with the expenditure :— 
Meat, 41,515,200 f.; skins and hides, 4,860,000 f.; tallow, 4,023,200 f, ; 
offal, 1,394,000 f.; tongues, 176,000 f.; feet, 165,440 f.; sum total, 
52,133,840 f. Deducting from the above sum the cost, or 48,109,200 f., it 
will appear that the profits amount to 4,024,640 f., which, divided among the 
500 butchers of the city of Paris, will leave for each a yearly profit of 
8,049 f. 33¢.— Galtgnant's Messenger. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Frtraordinary rise of Markets—Dificulty of embracing the whole sub- 
ject—Effects of Public Opinion on Price, and how it acts, and is acted 
upon—Examination of the causes which led to the late rapid rise— 
Statement of the probabilities with respect to Wheat maintaining high 
price—Current transactions of Agriculture—Imperial Averages and 
present Price. 

Att other topics connected with agrioulture must give precedence to the 
extraordinary state of the markets, and the price of wheat which has ob- 
tained since our last. They who know most of this complex and most ex- 
tensive subject will most distrust their own judgment, because they can but 
be thoroughly convinced how impracticable it is to collect such multitudinous 
particulars, depiotling upon so many agents, with any approach to accuracy 
or certainty; and, consequently, how impossible it must be for any one 
mind to grasp the facts. e have often remarked on this impediment, and 
as.often cited the irrefutable instance of Mr. Jacob’s reports. No man had 
such facilities for amassing information; and he did amass a_ prodigious 
quantity: no man set about his task with more unwearied industry ;: no 
man drew his inferences with more disinterested uprightness of intention, 
yet there was not a single, large, and comprehensive deduction in which he 
was not absolutely wrong. Event falsified all his caleulations in the 
shortest possible time. After such an example, we are warranted in pro- 
houncing that it is impossible to form any certain judgment with respect to 
the trade in corn, prospectively. We think it prudent to guard all our 
speculations now and for evermore, with this sweeping reservation, else we 
might entail upon ourselves the character of fa/se prophets, a stigma which 
we have shown it is difficult to avoid; but by thus protecting ourselves, we 
hope, ar least, to escape the imputation of wilful misleading. In truth, we 
wish to argue all dependent questions fairly, and to leave the deductions to 
the quiet good sense and calm consideration of the reader. 

Opinion often affects the corn trade more than facts, for there is nothing 
bap which mankind at large is so sensitive as the bread they eat. In times 
of scarcity, in times of slack employment, and low wages, it forms the 
greater portion of the subsistence of the labouring classes, and no mean 
item in the consumption of families. An old friend of ours in the high 
times, when a great clamour existed for the reduction of taxation, used to 
say,—* Bring pie the price of bread: the taxgatherer comes once a quar- 
ter, but the baker four times a-day.” Opinion is very much the instigator 
of price. If the supply is believed to be deficient, the farmer holds, the 
merchant holds, the miller speculates, and, last, not least, the banker will 
aid them in their honest A sean to better themselves, by liberal ad- 
vances—up then runs price. Reverse the faith: let a superabundant 
growth be made tolerably sure, and every one is eager to get first into the 
market, no one will risk a shilling; they buy from hand to mouth; the 
market is always full, the banker coldly civil, and down goes price. Then comes 
the inquiry, how is opinion influenced? Much by that most common of all 
prebementer soe weather ; not less, perhaps, by reports from the corn 

uyers, and agricultural publications. 

To come then to our immediate position. This autumn, the weather has 
been continually precarious, and it follows, that a great incertitude does 
naturally grow out of this circumstance; and it also affords a wide foun- 
dation to build a still greater fabric of doubt upon. The interested are, of 
course, prompt in the use of these materials and opportunities. Until the 
end of October, we had seen no authorised summary of the state of the 
harvest. “ The Mark-Lane Express’ of October 24, contained, however, a 
manifesto from an old-established London firm (Giles, Son and Co., Corn- 
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rh ag of which we shall abstract the paragraph relating to the crop of 
wheat. 


We consider wheat south of the Humber, above an average in qiiantity, and 
the bulk secured in good order, with a deal of old left over from the former 
season : the quality and condition of the new crop, as an average, may be core 
nounced fine, though not equal to the growth of the two preceding years, which 
were vy superior. in the new wheat this season there are many unripe corns, 
perhaps from the wheat having been cut rather prematurely, or Aurried in har- 
vesting, or from the prevalence of an under growth of ears, by which means, all 
did not ripen together; but the yield per acre, notwithstanding the short straw 
and the generally reported thinness of the crop on the ground, has, in numerous 
instances, been found great, beyond all former experience, - In Yorkshire, we con- 
sider wheat a full average in quantity; but the great bulk of the cro ienbed in 
poor condition, north of Yorkshire, and throughout Scotland, and all the late dis- 
tricts, we cannot but believe that the crop will prove very unproductive, owing to 
the wet ungenial weather they have experienced for their harvest,—the last two 
months with hardly a sunny day,—and that there will, in consequerice, be a large 
drain for the North on the southern crop. In Ireland, the great bulk of their 
wheat was secured in good, fair condition, and is superior in quality and yield to 
the two former seasons ; but as applied to Ireland, we believe there is something 
in the general remark, of a very diminished breadth sown with wheat this year, 
(though, as applied to England, we would not build upon such an assertion as a 
fact, to any extent,) add to which, the exhaustion and absence of all stocks of old 
wheat in Ireland, and we think that country will be troubled to keep its extensive 
mills moving this season, by its own produce, Under all the circumstances, we now 
relinquish e expectation of any considerably lower scale of prices for wheat this 
season.” 


Now, to what conclusion does this report lead? Why, that, in England 
and Ireland, the crop was good ; in Scotland, deficient. That the old stocks 
in the former country were large ; in the two latter, reduced. Was this a 
statement to cause any the slightest alarm, especially when it was known 
that of bonded foreign grain there is not less than 500,000 quarters in ware- 
house? A quantity equal to the average importations of a long series of 
years, while England did consume foreign wheat; and, of course, a good 
reserve, since England has, for the last five years, exhibited no want of 
foreign assistance in subsisting her increased, and rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. 

We must look, then, to some other cause than any just comparison of 
probable demand and supply for a rise so sudden. We should say that the 
interests of the growers and holders of wheat, and public opinion; were 
just in that tremulous and uncertain state to invite speculation, and an 
attempt to strike a great stroke. The first object was to raise the price high 
enough to set free the corn in warehouse; the next, to take advantage of 
that rise. If an elevation could once be given to the markets, and a belief 
of failing crops at home and abroad extensively propagated, the natural 
consequence would be to excite the cupidity of the holder, and the fears of 
the buyer, two effects having a reciprocating action. The changeableness of 
the weather was highly favourable to the design, for the provincial journals 
of the North recited, from week to week, the injurious delays of wet and 
frost upon the incomplete harvest of that district. America became a large 
buyer of European wheat. The potato crop, especially in Ireland, was re- 
ported to be essentially destroyed ; and thus the deduction followed, that the 
consumption of wheat must be greatly increased, with an inadequate supply 
from every side but England. Price rose, and the quantities at market 
slackened, inquiries for bonded wheats were made, and some purchases ef- 
fected. It‘was industriously sent forth that large orders were sent abroad 
for foreign wheats ; and, that, even on the coasts of the Black Sea, Europe 
and America must contend for the purchase of their food. The provincial 
markets responded to these facts and inferences; and, everywhere, the re- 
Juctance to sell was in proportion to the desire to buy. In a words wheat 
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was on the eve of rising to the pitch desired—namely, to the sum which 
would free the bonded corn, and render up to the owners the use of near 
a million of capital set fast for three years ; and how was this frustrated 
when it see so certain of success? There were those in the provincial 
markets who perceived that if the importation at a low duty took place, the 
cou would be again inundated with foreign wheat, and the price knocked 
down for years, through the displacement of the English growth, by the 
continental : and let it be clearly understood, that a very large quantity is 
not necessary to thisend. The last four years have decidedly shown how 
nearly equalised 1s demand and supply even under the continual in- 
crease of the population. Even with the reduced stocks whieh Mr. 
Jacob, in 1827-1828, concluded must lead almost to positive scarcity, and 
all but impossible supply, long before the date we have now reached, there 
has been found not only a sufficiency, but a superabundance. This can 
only be accounted for by the superior produce of superior cultivation, for the 
addition of fresh or reclaimed land has not been large of late years. The 
perception of this truth amongst country merchants kept down the rising 
price, and just gave time for the propagation of knowledge enough to stay 
the final consequence. The eagerness of the best informed of the farmers 
to get into the market while the price should remain up, brought a fair 
show of samples, and a large bulk, and down goes price. Such we conceive 
to be the real origin of the disorder, the rise and the fall. A little time 
will test the truth of our conjectures. 

In the meanwhile let us endeavour to look into the future probabilities of 
the trade in corn, by examining the circumstances which must regulate the 
real and final causes—demand and supply; and to this end we shall place 
the pros and cons on each side of the account, with a clearness which we 
hope will enable even the plainest man to draw the balance. First, then, to 
the causes which are supposed to support the notion ofa rise. ~ 

1. It has been strongly urged, and is partially true, that the depression of 
the price of wheat, and the exaltation of that of barley, had operated to in- 
duce farmers to decrease the breadth of wheat sown both in the last and 
present years. These causes, together with the effects of the weather, it is 
agreed must have reduced the bulk. 

2. The Continental and American harvests are deficient—the latter noto- 
riously so, as is proved by the eagerness of the Americans to purchase wheat 
in Europe. 

8. The potato crop, upon which the British Isles place so much greater 
dependence now than heretofore for subsistence, is injured by the premature 
frost and continual rains. 

4. Ireland thus is likely to become an importing instead of an exporting 
country for wheat. 

5. A less quantity grown in Scotland, and the quantity and quality ma- 
terially injured by the protracted and unfavourable season for harvest; and, 
lastly, the enormous increase of the consumption, and consequent reduction 
of stocks, owing to the active state of the manufacturing districts, constant 
employment, and high wages; and the application of wheat to other objects 
than the food of man, owing to its very low price. 

Of these facts and arguments we may observe, that they are all true in 
the general; but the question is not as to their general truth, but as to the 
degree to which they prevail; and for an answer we must refer to the state- 
ment of Messrs. Giles, Son, and Co., already quoted, and other such deduc- 
tions drawn by persons of competent information. Let us now turn to the 
contra side of the account. 

1. It is ascertained beyond all question, that notwithstanding the increased 
consumption, and the harvest commencing three weeks later than last year, 
thus augmenting the consumption of the eo year about one-seventeenth 
part of the whole, there were stocks beyond what used to be considered the 


average of the kingdom at no very remote periods. This fact, taken with 
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another, that no foreign corn can have been consumed in England for the 
last three years, proves incontestably, that a a little above the average 
will produce considerably more than is required to subsist the population. 
It-also follows, that if the harvest of next year take the natural 

of seasons, the demand during the current year will be /ess by one-seven- 
teenth part than that of 1835-36. The ilities of the stocks being still 
larger are enhanced by the lowness of the price, which of course led all to 
hold who were rich enough to hold. In point of fact, some farmers. have 
now, in granary, the whole of the last three year's growth, and many, those 
of the last two. It is impossible to compute the extent to which this hoard- 
ing goes. The enormous errors of Mr. Jacob's calculations, however, will 
show that it is much wider than could be, or had been previously imagined. 
Nothing, then, but a greatly deficient harvest can balance this contingency. 
The home growth, then (including Ireland and the Colonies), has exceeded 
considerably the necessities of the buyers. 

2. That, including the entire period from harvest to the present date, the 
uantities sent to market are less than during the same interval of 1835. 
his is rendered probable by the supposition that price would rise, and also 

by the preference which barley afforded, both tending to tempt the farmer 
to thrash the latter grain before the former. Again, the period when the 
farmer requires money for his largest ope alii tithes, and yearly 
bills—though coming, is not come, and the show of prosperity may’ also 
allure the banker to make advances for short dates—all which will enable 
the farmer to hold back his wheat, and throw the supply upon the later 
markets of the agricultural year. But these considerations are all to be 
taken with the allowance, that the time of payment is rapidly advancing, 
that the farmer will be eager to avail himself of the rise, and push for the 
advantage; that country bankers must limit their aids by the state of the 
money-markets, and by the demands for capital created by rail-roads and 
other commercial enterprises. 

3. That there are in bond 500,000 quarters of wheat—an amount fully 
equal to the average demand for a long series of years previous to 1818— 
ready to come forth the moment the averages shall allow; and, next, that 
further purchases are already made and making in foreign markets. Nor 
is it to be forgotten that the virtual closing of the English ports for the last 
three years must have tended to increase indefinitely the accumulations in 
the granaries of the Continent. That, for these reasons, it is rather the 
interest of the English grower to keep the price below that which admits 
the foreign growth at a low duty, than to raise it above that rate, since it is 
almost certain that, in such case, there would be, as in 1818, an enormous 
influx of foreign corn, which would knock down and keep down price for an 
indefinite but certainly a long period. Should such an event be followed by 
a very abundant harvest, the consequence might be more ruinous than any 
hitherto experienced by agriculture in its most disastrous times. Another 
possible result of a high price might be the entire ie gre of the corn- 
laws—a contingency only requiring some such stimulus to incline the 
balance already trembling towards free trade, to turn, directly and irre- 
sistibly in its favour, 

4, That the holders of bonded corn would, in the event of the price rising 
near that maximum which frees it from duty, petition to be allowed to ob- 
tain the use of their capital so long laid fast on a low duty; and that it 
would be but just tothe merchant, as well as politic towards the grower and 
consumer, to accede to their requests on the part of the Government. 

5. That a high price will necessarily lead to economy, and economy to 
diminished econsumption—which is, perhaps, more effective than all the 
other causes put together, for a very little saving at every meal, by so many 
millions of individuals, must reduce the quantity used incalculably. 

So, in our humble judgment, stands the account ; and we cannot hesitate 
to believe that the rise will be compensated by a fall. Indeed, it has already 
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a ge my Seg The question is, whether speculation wil! still 
to hazard any operations. The next few weeks will determine 
es but we do not believe there are many who possess the power 

the markets, who also are likely to be tempted by the very dan- 
gerous and uncertain risk of an adventure so full of peril. 

The discussion of this most important of all topics to landlord, tenant, 
merchant, and consumer, has left us no space for the current transactions 
of agriculture; but, in truth, there is-little to note. It is agreed that, on 
the whole, wheat-sowing has been propitiously executed, and that the ap- 
pearance is promising. The prices of stock at the fairs have not indicated 
any serious fears for a deficiency of fodder or turnips. The Associations are 
everywhere holding their meetings, with a beneficial effect on the moral 
feeling of the country—high and low; for the one perceive how advan- 
tageous and honourable it is for them to devote themselves to the affections 
of neighbouring tenants and labourers; and the latter, that they are objects 
of affectionate interest to those whom God has more amply provided. Tithe 
commutation is also in fair, if not rapid, progression. 


IMPERIAL AVERAGES. 
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Week er a a 7. Aggregate of » Weeks. 
s. a. SS 
Wheat é ; é 55 .—C«*6 é ° é 49 9 
Barley ° é é 38 11 é é é 36 7 
Oats . ‘ e : 26 10 ° 24 11 
Rye > . . 36 4 . . . 33 9 
Beans : . ° 44 4 ° ° . 42 0 
Peas . ° ° ° 43 ll ° ‘ e 41 0 


The price of wheat in Mark-lane fell about 7s. per quarter between Friday, 
Nov. 10, and Friday, Nov. 17; and on Monday, Nov. 21, it maintained the 
price of the previous Friday. Red, from 548. to 60s.; white, 63s.to 7Us. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Preservation v Potatoes.—The thanks of the Society of Arts were lately 
voted to Mr. Webster, of Ipswich, for a statement of the effect produced on 
potatoes by immersion in ammoniacal water or in brine. If potatoes are 
immersed for four or five days in ammoniated water, containing an ounce of 
the common liquor ammonia to a pint of water, they will, on removal, be 
found to have their vegetative principle greatly hetheds or altogether de- 
stroyed, so that they may be preserved throughout the year without the 
least deterioration of thetr general qualities. The temporary action of the 
ammonia in no way affects the potato beyond that of destroying its power of 
growth. If, however, any change is produced, it is rather beneficial than 
otherwise, somewhat improving the appearance and flavour of inferior pota- 
toes, and giving them a mealiness they did not possess. The transient 
nature of the application removes any suspicion of injury from the material 
employed, and it is all lost by evaporation, so that not a trace remains 
behind; nor could the most fastidious ever detect that the potatoes had been 
immersed in ammonia, so volatile is its nature—so perfect its escape. The 
exportation of potatoes to foreign climates, chiefly within the Tropics, is an 
object of importance ; and, for the comfort of sailors, there is nothing, in the 
way of diet, greater than the luxury of a potato with their salt food. Asa 
means of prolonging their enjoyments, abd ¢ adding to the healthful diet of a 
sea life, this mode may be adopted with advantage. The expense of immer- 
sion is very trifling, and they subsequently require to be spread in an airy 
situation to dry. Potatoes so treated have been used after ten months’ 
keeping in a warm kitchen closet, and were found to be perfectly good. If 
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the. potatoes, instead of being removed in five days, are continued in the 
ammoniacal water for three weeks, the potato becomes tough and shtivelled 
while in the liquor, and, when dried by exposure to the air, assumes quite a 
new form. It appears consolidated, and its qualities are generally lost, for 
on boiling, it assumes the appearance of sago, or starch, yet still firm, and: 
retaining its form; if used in its dryand uncooked state, it has .a medly 
flavour, and the properties of corn. There is no chemical change effected 
on the potato, but merely a mechanical consolidation and extraction of 
moisture ; for precisely the same effect may be produced by immersing potas 
toes in strong solution of salt and water, taking care to remove, by subse- 
quent ablution, the whole of the salt, and this requires some time, and 
repeated changes of water. | 


Use of Bones as Manure.—The following practical observations on “the 
—_ and application of bones as manure are taken from the “ Sherborne 

ournal :""— 

Crushed bones have been invariably found more immediately beneficial 
as a fertilizer, when suffered to remain previously, for some weeks, mixed 
with earth in heaps exposed to the action of the atmosphere. By being thus 
fermented and dissolved, they are necessarily more speedily serviceable as 
food to the plants to which they are applied; and this observation more 
especially relates to the oat, barley, and other spring corn, since these do not 
remain on the ground for so long a period as other agricultural crops. The 
proportion is fifty bushels of bones with five loads of earth or clay, or forty 
bushels to five loads of common dung. For wheat and pasture-lands the 
previous fermentation of the bones is, Br this reason, not so essential to the 
production of immediate benefit. The mode of applying them is either by 
sowing by broad-cast or by the drill, either by themselves rod pi quiver’ mixed 
as before described. On light dry soils they are employed to most advan- 
tage; the produce per acre is from twenty to twenty-five bushels. Their 
good effects have been acknowledged by my agriculturists to last for 
many years. A farmer in the neighbourhood of Watford, who dressed his 
land with whole bones, some twenty years since (at a period when you could 
obtain them from London for fetching), declares, that to this day, to use his 
own expression, “‘ the land has never forgotten them.’ The expense of bone 
dust is about 2s. 3d. per bushel; half-inch bones, 2s. ; and one-inch, 1s. 9d. 
The turnip season is the time when bone manure shows itself to more ad- 
vantage than any other, and on such crops it particularly excels. It is drilled 
with u drill made on purpose, with the turnip seed at a distance of eighteen 
inches, and the turnips should be horse-hoed: the period is from May to 
July. Bone dust is also used with great advantage on grass lands sown 
broad-cast. Since soil, situation, and climate, must all be taken into the 
farmer's consideration, it is almost impossible to give any general positive 
directions for the quantity of bones to be applied per acre. The following 
facts, however, have been ascertained by numerous experiments :— 

ist. That crushed bones remain in the soil for a length of time propor- 
tionate to the size of the pieces, the dust producing the most immediate 
effect, the larger pieces continuing to show the longest advantage. On arable 
land their good effects continue for four years; on pasture land for eight 

ears. 

' 2nd. On turnips, oats, barley, and wheat, the quantity applied has been 
from twenty-five to thirty bushels per acre; on pasture land, from twenty- 
five to forty bushels of bone dust, early in the spring. 

3rd. The best mode of application is by the drill, with the seed corn. 

4th. The bones should, when first used, be always applied, for the sake of 
correct information, in varying quantities per acre; and on no account 
should the farmer omit to leave, by way of comparison, a fair proportion of 
the field without any manure. 


During the last year, Viscount Avonmore introduced into the neighbour- 
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hood of Oswestry, from his estates in Treland, a prolific kind of potato, 
some.of which his lordship sent to Mr. Ormsby Gore, M.P... Mr. Malpas, 
that gentleman;s gardener, very late last spring, on putting out some black 
American walnuts, in Porkington Park, planted. 14 measures of them. be- 
twixt the rows of young trees, in a rather humid soil, without manure of 
any kind. This crop was taken up last week, and produced the enormous 
quantity of 95 bushels! each 95 lbs., of beautiful sound potatoes, exclu- 
sive of others more or less damaged by game, &c. ; giving,.in the whole, 
upwards of 100 measures. They are well formed, and sizeable, some of 
the largest weighing from 2lb. to 2lb. 140z. The greatest circumference, 
Ift. 9in., and 2ft. by 1ft. 2in.; the lesser, of a fine crimson colour, and con- 
tain from 24 to 30 eyes each. The plants had less than ordinary care 
bestowed on them, being lightly soiled once only.—Salopian Journal. 





USEFUL ‘ARTS. 


A mechanic, a whitesmith by trade, named Nicholson, of the town of 
Enniscorthy, has invented a new carriage, on most simple principles. It is 
very ingeniously constructed, having three wheels, one in front and two be- 
hind—the latter about three feet in diameter, the former, one and a half. 
It is propelled by an iron handle, which the guide moves to and fro with 
the right hand, and not tiresome, being quite a gentle motion; on the left 
there is a small lever to be touched by the finger when any obstruction 
appears on the road, which raises the first wheel over such impediments, 
and prevents the guide from receiving any shock or interruption. Then 
over the small wheel there is a handle, or tiller-stick, to be touched when 
the driver wishes to turn the gig, and which is done instantaneously ; there 
is another spring for the foot, which retards the progress of the machine, 
The maker is quite confident of its ultimate success, and says he can im- 
prove on the general principle, the present model being too small to contain 
more than one person; and we suppose the driver or guide would work it 
for eight or ten miles without tiring. It has taken the artist some years in 
its completion, and we wish him every success and encouragement to which 
his genius and industry justly entitle him.— Dublin Paper. 


Cast-iron Pipes ——A. M. Vicat, correspondent of the French Academy of 
Sciences, has laid before that body a method of preventing the accumulation 
of those tuberculous excrescences, which are apt to form in cast-iron pipes 
conveying water. The first existence of these excrescences was noticed at 
Grenoble, in consequence of tde diminished flow of water. from the water- 
works, and which, in seven years, had been calculated to decrease a little 
more than 680 pints per minute. After various efforts to prevent this effect 
of oxydation on the part of several chemists, MM. Gueymard and Vicat, 
chief engineers, invented a substance, which they call hydraulic mortar, 
and which, after a trial of two years, has proved efficacious. The composi- 
tion is not given, but it is applied in successive coatings as occasion requires, 
with a carmon drag, each coating being allowed to harden before the appli- 
cation of another.— Atheneum. 


Much curiosity has been excited in Oxford by repeated trials ofa new inven- 
tion intended to regulate the speed of carriages when descending a hill, by 
means of which the coachman can instantaneously, or progressively, lock bot 
the hind wheels. The apparatus was applied toa four-horse stage, which was 
loaded with passéngers, and, on ascending and descending a hill, was found 
to answer all the purposes intended. The inventor then proposed that the 
coach should be taken down the hill without the horses, and it was fre- 
quently stopped while proceeding at the rate of twelve milesan hour. Many 
practical gentlemen had ample proofs of the principle of the invention, by 
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having the coach lifted up, and the two hind wheels allowed to turn free on 
the axle, when it was found that a two pound weight placed on the extre- 
mity of the wheel would gently bring it round ; but when the first ‘de 


of retarding power was applied, it took a weight so placed of fifteen 


pounds 


to bring it gently round; the second degree, thirty-six-pounds ; the third 
degree, fifty-six pounds ; and the fourth degree, three quarters of a hundred’; 
but with this weight no one person was capable of moving either wheel on 
its axle. Mr. R. Pearson, organist of the city church, is the inventor.— 


Oxford Paper. 





BANKRUPTS, 


¥RoM oct. 25, ro nov. 18, 1836, incLUsivs. 


Oct. 25.—W. Baitey, sen. and W. Bar- 
LEY, jun., Whitecross-street, curriers. Ss. 
Bares, Derby, grocer. W.H. Parrson, Bir- 
mingbam, coffee- house keeper. J.GARDINER, 
Gloucester, smoke. jack-maker. H, Sirsa, 
Ledbury, Hertfordshire, grocer, J, H.Coox, 
Birmingham, licensed beer retailer. J.CLARK, 
Crooks, Sheffield, Yorkshire, builder. T,W1t- 
11AMSON, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper, 5. 
Cugetuam and T, Wapsworts, Maccles- 
field, Cheshire, silk throwsters. H. M‘'Ciure, 
Manchester, general merchant. 


Oct. 23,— T. WuyTatt, Upper-street, Is- 
lington, cabinet maker. J. Newson, Rising 
Sun Brewery, Davies-place, Chelsea, brewer. 
W. Winsor, Dodbroke, Devonshire, beer 
seller, R.H.Grinstep, Oxford, grocer. T. 
Paice and G. H. Powett, Hay, Brecon. J. 
Woop, Stowmarket, Suffolk, iron-founder. 
D. Macnoveat, Liverpool, factor. I, LR- 
vers, Manchester, corn dealer. 


Nov. ]1.—J.Webp and G.W.CoLLIsoNn,Qua- 


drant, Middlesex, linen-drapers. S. Coucne 
MAN, Stroud, Kent, grocer, J. Hitt, Mon- 
tagu-mews, Montagu-square, hackneyman, 


J.T. Tipp and J. Matsanpains, Marlbo- 
rough-road, Chelsea, candle manufacturers, 
J. Ev.iort, Finsbury-place, Finsbury-square, 
livery stable-keeper. J. G, Peacock, Althal- 
lows-lane, merchant. T. Lacy and W. Het. 
LIWKLL, Stansfield, Yorkshire ,cotton spinners, 
J. Date and E, Arkin, Manchester, che- 
mists. E.DaArpysuias and M. Bartow, 
Manchester, power-loom cloth manufacturers, 
W. Kenr and H, Green, Liverpool, woollen- 
drapers. D. Davies, Newbridge, Glamorgan- 
shire, dealer. J.EAmMun, Preston, Lancashire, 
hop merchant. 


Nov. 4.—T. Tuomrs on, Brydges-street, Co- 
vent-garden, wine and spirit merchant. T. 
Smita, Southampton-street, Strand, wine- 
merchant. H. TANNeR, Grenada-terrace, 
Stepney, master-mariner. A. Ecmstrs, Long- 
lane, Southwark, chemist. W. BARrTHoLp, 
Great Tower-street, merchant. J. DUNCAN, 
St. Mary Axe, cheesemonger. J. Hayt- 
mone, Abchurch-lane, currier. H.Wutsow, 
Wigan, Lancashire, tailor. J, Drews, Keyns- 
ham, Somersetshire, scriveuer. J. MILLER, 
Durdham-down, Bristoi, nurseryman. 


Nov. 8.—J. Matarws, High Holborn, wax- 
chandler. 8S. H. Jonas, Well-street, Well- 
close-square, sugar-refiner. E. BowLet, 


Paddington-street, Marylebone, hackney-man. 
G. Jeamyn, Oxford-street, haberdasher. J, 
Tripp, Kingston-upon-Hull, sawyer. J. 
Royixe and J. M, Constasie, Manchester, 
corn-merchants. W. Waront, Harrow-on- 
the-ITill, Middlesex, banker. Cc. Davry, 
Sheffield. timber-merchant. W. Tuanea, 
Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, builder, 
W, Densy, Manchester, fustian manufac- 
turer. H. O. Capnuy, Halifax, Yorkshire, 
corn-dealer. 8S, Pearss, Oreston, Devon- 
shire, quarryman, 


Nov. 11L—C. Danvers, Rotherhithe, mer- 
chant. R. Witay, Park-street, Islington, 
ship owner, J.Mippveton, Bread-street, 
Cheapside, warehouseman., S. Haggis, 
Wardour-street, Soho, timber-merchant, W. 
Brooks, Hatton-garden, jeweller. J, WARD, 
Woolwich, banker. J. Smita, James-street, 
Covent-garden, potato-salesman. J. Eve- 
RARD, Naseby, Northamptonshire, ale and 
beer-seller. J.J, Houyoaxn, Redditch, Wor- 
cestershire, needle manufacturer. W. Boam, 
Buxton, Derbyshire, draper. J. Perers, 
Littlehampton, Sussex, corn-merehant, © C, 
Rosears, Oxford, victualler, C. Ecpraipesr, 
Wrighton, builder. J. Yor, Thorne, York- 
shire, tanner. J. Starvexr, Northampton, 
scrivener, B. Heman, St. Leonard's, Hast- 
ings, builder, 


Nov. 15.—R. J.Apams, Chelmsford, cabinet- 
maker, R. Weastse, Cornhill, watch and 
clock-maker, E, Cocxsa, Blackheath-road, 
Greenwich, grocer. H. Seartu, Bodmin, Corn- 
wall, linendraper, J. Hyatt, Commercial. 
road, Pimlico, victualler,. B. Homan, St. 
Leonard’s, Hastings, builder. W. MArsEn, 
Brighton, coachmaker, T. DAviss, Ledbury, 
Herefordshire, victualler. J. G. Las, Leeds, 
carpet and coverlet manufacturer, 8, Pearse, 
Oreston, Devonshire, quarryman, G. Onmg, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, bookseller, 
J. Suita, Scaitcliffe, Mill, Lancashire, corn- 
miller. J. MARsHALs, Coventry, riband- 
manufacturer. 


Nov. 18.—T. Nicnoits, Dowgate-hill, car- 
man. T. Wi.pism, Crutched-friars, wine- 
merehant. S. Roseats, Hastings, Sussex, 
shoemaker. A. Hasiem, Radcliffe, Lanca- 
shire, victualler. T. Exnocn and H. Jacon, 
Leicester, grocers. R.Moors, Hoxne, Suf-. 
folk, broker. J. RAKEWELL, Manchester, 
sise manufacturer. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Tue im ts to trade occasioned 
by the limitation of the circulating me- 
dium on the part of the Bank, are begin- 
ning to produce a serious effect upon the 
progress of manufactures, in cotton, silk 
and wool; considerable reductions are 
being made in many of the establish- 
ments, and it is feared that winter will 
find a large number of the operatives 
wanting TF agthoige This is a circum- 
stance which, with respect to this class 
of workmen, is a subject for unmingled 


sympathy and commiseration, inasmuch | 


as it arises from causes wholly out of 
their control in the slighest degree ; 
other and very different feelings are 
mingled with the regret with which we 
contemplate the delusion under the in- 
fluence of which thousands of artizans 
voluntarily withdraw themselves from 
the pursuit of honest industry in the 
Staffordshire potteries. The powerful 
stimulant by which the iron trade was 
excited to such extraordinary activity, 
is alsoin some degree enfeebled, and the 
masters by mutual compact have agreed 
that a number of furnaces shall be 
“blown out,” 

In every department of the Colonial 
Market the pressure for money produces 
increasing depreciation, Both grocers 
aud refiners keep aloof and make no 

urchases of Sugar but what are abso- 
utely necessary for carrying on their 
preres operations. British Plantation 

as fallen from 1s. to 2s. per cwt. within 
the last ten days, and buyers still look 
forward toa further reduction. Good 
and fine Jamaica has lately been sold at 
Gs. to 66s. ; bright good grocery Deme- 
rara, 63s; coloury grocery, 60s. 6d. to 
62s.; good dry brown Jamaica, 57s. per 
cwt. 

At late public sales of 3,000 bags of 
Mauritius, only a very small portion 
found buyers and that at prices which, 
compared with the highest that have 
obtained of late, shew a depression of 
5s. to 6s, on fine, 6s. to 8s, on middling, 
and about 10s. on brown descriptions. 

In East India Sugars, the importers 
are indisposed to submit to a reduction, 
and the consequence is an almost total 
absence of all transactions in them. 

The present stock of British Planta- 
tion Sugar is 38,571 bhds. and trs. 
against 33,315, at the corresponding 
date of last » showing an increase 
of 5256 hhds. and trs. at of Mauri- 
tius is 31,626 bags, against 50,549 last 


ear, showing a decrease of 18,923 


The last average price of British Mus~' 
covades, given in the Gazette, is 1/. 19s. 
24d. per cwt. 

The submission of the refiners to re- 
duced prices is not sufficient to encou- 
rage any large purchases; good lumps 
are ls. 6d. to 2s. per cwt. lower than 
they were a week ago, and Inmps and 
crushed for exportation have fallen 6d. 
to ls, 

The Coffee Market is equally in- 
active, the importers yiéld slowly and 
reluctantly to a reduction, and the pur- 
chasers are by no means disposed to ad- 
vance to their demands. 

The present stock of British Planta- 
tion Coffee is 4487 casks and 1662 bar- 
rels and bags, against 4214 casks and 
1675 barrels and bags, at the corres- 
ponding date of the year 1835. 

Rum, alone, of all the produce of the 
West India Colonies, has fully main- 
tained its prices, particularly in Ja- 
maicas, of which the stock on hand is 
extremely limited. The Government 
contract for 75,000 gallons of Leeward 
Islands has been taken at an advance of 
about 2d. per gallon on the price of the 
last preceding ; 55,000 gallons at 2s.7}¢., 
and 20,000 gallons at 2s.7,4¢4. for proof 
strength. The current rate for Lee- 
wards is now for proof to 3 per cent. 
over, 2s. 7d, to 2s. 8d.; 5 to 7 over at 2s. 
9d. Some considerable business has 
been done in Brandy; nothing of any 
@onsequence in Geneva. 

Silk, Cotton, Wool, and Indigo, are 
all affected by the same sinister influ- 
ence at present, and are all heavy on the 
Market, In Cochineal there has been 
an improvement of ld. to 3d. per lb. 

The Market for Tea is overwhelmed 
by the immense stock in hand, and so 
little is doing that the prices are merely 
nominal; the quantity upon which duty 
has been paid at the several ports of the 
United Kingdom, during the three quar- 
ters ending on the 10:h October last, is 
not less than between forty-two and 
forty-three millions of pounds. 

After the middle of last month, a de- 
cline in the price of Grain, principally 
of Wheat, occurred on two or three 
market-days consecutively, but at the 
close it began in to advance, and 


from all appearances is likely to conti- 
nue to do so. The official announce- 
ment of the duty on Hops exceeds all 
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the oo page one that had recently been 
formed ; the amount is oem than 
200.0002. 

The pressure on the Money-Market 
does Oe sppeee to be much alleviated 
by the tardy measure of relief given to 
the holders of Exchequer Bills, in rais- 
ing the interest upon all descriptions to 
24d. per day ; meanwhile it has tended to 
reduce the value of Consols by bringing 
the former class of securities into more 
favoured competition with them. 

During the whole course of the past 
month, the transactions in Foreign Stock 
have been limited almost exclusively to 
Spanish and Portuguese Securities. The 
appearance of political affairs in Spain 
is certainly worse than in Portugal; 
but the Bonds of the former state were 
already so much depressed that there 
was little room left for further fall; in 
Portuguese the depreciation has a- 
mounted to 7 per ceng. 

The Market for Joint Stock Shares 
has sunk into utter neglect. The clos- 
ing prices of the several securities on 
the 26th are subjoined. 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 


Bank Stock, 202 3—Three per cent, 
Reduced, 86,—Three per cent. Con- 
sols, 87}—Three and a Half per cent. 
Reduced, 943 4—Three and a Half per 
cent. New, 953 }—India Stock, 254 5 
India Bonds, 3 5 pm.—Exchequer Bills, 
(small) 2 4 pm-—Consols for Account, 
87} 4- 


RAILWAYS. 


London and Birmingham, 55 60 pm. 
London and Southampton, 13 11 dis.— 


London and Brighton (Stephenson's), 
= 1 pm,—Ditto (Rennie’s), 1} § dis.— 
tto (Cundy’s), 1 } dis.— on and 
Greenwich, 4 1 pm—London and 
Blackwall, 1} § dis, — London Grand 
Junction, 1} to } dis.—Great Western, 
54 64 pm.—South Eastern, } dis. 
N Midland, 1 2 pm.— York and 
North Midland, 4 dis.—Derby and Bir- 
mingham, 4 dis. § pm. 


MISCELLANEOUS SHARES. - 


Canada Land Commnn, 35 6—Aus- 
tralian Agricultural Ditto, 39 41—New 
Brunswick Land Ditto, 10 9, dis.—-Van 
Diemen’s Land Ditto, 13 14—General 
Steam Navigation Ditto, 27 4—Austra- 
lasian Banking Ditto, 18 19—Irish Pro- 
vincial Ditto—40 1—lIrish National 
Ditto, 16 17—English Provincial Bank, 
1 dis. par,—South African Ditto, 4 dis. 
4 pm.—Colonial Bank, | 4 dis.—Impe- 
rial Brazil Mining Company, 24 6— 
General Mining Ditto, 10h 11 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Belgian, 5 per cent. 100—Brazil- 
ian, 1824, 5 per cent. 78 9—Chilian, 6 
per cent. 40 2—Colombian, 1824, 6 pe 
cent. 214—Danish, 3 per cent. 734 4 
—Dutch, 24 per cent. 524 # — Ditto, 
5 per cent. 99}—Mexican, 6 per cent. 
214— Pernvian, 6 per cent. 156 17— 
Portuguese Regency, 5 per cent. 47} {— 
Ditto, 3 per cent. 29,—Russian £ Ster- 
ling, 5 per cent. 106 7—Spanish Ac- 
tive, 5 percent. 17 Ditto Deferred, 
5 per cent. 6] 7}—Ditto Passive, 5 per 
cent, 4] 5}. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
SHERIFFS ror 1837. 


Redfordshire—William Henry Whitbread, 
of Southill, Esq.; William Hugh Wade Gery, 
of Bushmead Priory, Esq.; and John Mackay, 
of Ravensden, Esq. 

Berkshire—Jas, Wheble, of Woodley Lodge, 
Esq-; Winchcombe Henry Howard Hartley, 
of Bucklebury-house, Esq. ; and Robert Geo. 
Throckmorton, of Buckland-house, Esq. 

BKuckinghamshire— John Nembhard Hib- 
bert, of Chalfont St. Petre, Esq.; John Ches- 
ter, of Chicherley, Esq.; and Benjamin Way, 
of Denham, Esq. 


Cambridgeshire & Huntingdonshire—Thos. 
Mortlock, of Little Abingdon, Esq.; Edward 
Humphrys Greene, of Hinxton, Esq.; and 
John Dobede, of Soham, Esq. 

Cheshire—Charles Peter Shackerley, of So- 
merford, Esq.; George Cornwall Leigh, of 
High Leigh, Esq.; and Thomas Hibbert, of 
Birtles, Esq. 

Cornwall—John Bassett, of Trehidy, Esq ; 
Thomas James Agar Robartes, of Lanhy- 
drock, Esq.; and William Henry Pole Carew, 
of East Authony, Esq. 
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Cumberland—Sir Francis Fletcher Vane, of 
Armathwalte, Bart.; Joba Dixon, of Kneils, 
Esq.; and Thomas Hartley of Gillfoot, Esq. 

Derbyshire—-George Moore, of Appleby-hall, 
Esq.; Edward Anthony Holden, of Aston-on- 
Trent, Esq,; and Broughton Benjamin Steade 
Pegge Burnell, of Beauchief-abbey, Esq. 

Devonshire — William Roope Ilbert, of 
Bouringsleigh, Esq.; Augustus Saltun Willett, 
of Tapley, Esq.; and Sir Anthony Buller, of 
Pound, Knight. 

Dorsetshire—James Champness Fyler, of 
Heffleton-lodge, Esq. ; Richard Brinsley She- 
ridan, of Frampton, Esq.; and Wyndham 
Godden, of Over Comptan, Esq. 

Darham—Anthony Wilkinson, of Coxhoe 
hall, Esq.; Sir Robert Johnson Eden, of 
Windleston, Bart.; and Sir William Chaytor, 
of Witton Castle, Bart. 

Essex—Jonathan, of Faulkbourn-hall Esq. ; 
William Colton, of Wallwood, in Leyton, 
Esq.; and Christopher Thomas Tower, of 
Weaid-hall, Esq. 

Glocestershire—Henry Norwood Trye, of 
Leckhampton-court, Esq.; Purnell Bransby 
Purnell, of Stancomb-park, Esq.; and Edward 
Sampson, of Henbury, Esq. 

Herefordshire—James Phillips, of Bring- 
wy, Esq.; Thomas Monnington, of Sarnes- 
field, Esq.; and John Holden Mathews, of 
Hereford, Esq. 

Hertfordshire—George Proctor, of Benning- 
ton, Exq.; the Hon. George Frederick Ho- 
tham, of Hertingfordbury ; and Claude Geo. 
Thornton, of Tewin, Esq. 

Kent—Francis Bradley, of Gore-court, Esq. ; 
George Warde Norman, of Bromley, Esq.; 
and Sir Josepit Heury Hawley, of Leybourne 
Grange, Bart. 

Leicestershire—Sir Arthur Gray Heselrigg, 
of Noseley-hall, Bart. ; Thomas Frewin Tur- 
ner, of Cold Overton, Esq. ; and Sir Edmund 
Cradock Hartopp, of Gumley, Bart. 

Lincolnshire—Sir Thomas Whichcote, of 
Aewarby, Bart. ; Sir Culling Eardly Smith, of 
Nettleton, Bart. ; and George Fischi Heneage, 
of Stainton-hall, Esq. 

Monmouthshire—Philip Jones, of Lanarth- 
court, Esq. ; Joha Ethrington Welch Rolls, of 
the Hendre, Esq.; and Colthurst Bateman, of 
Pertholey, Esq. 

Norfolk — Jack Petre, of Westwick-hall, 
Esq.; Sir James Flower, of Eccles, Bart. ; 
and Robert Fellowes, of Shottisham-park, 
Eeq. 

Northamptonshire — William Willies, of 
Astrop, Exq.; John Reddall, of Darlington, 
Esq. ; and William Drayson, of Floore, Esq. 

Northumberland—William John Chariton, 
of Hesleyside, Esq. ; John Davidson, of Rid- 
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ley-hall, Esq. ; and William Lawson, of Long- 
hurst, Esq. 

Nottioghamshire—Willianr Taylor, of Rat- 
cliffe-on-Trent, Esq.; Robert Ramsden, of 
Cariton-in-Lindrick, Esq.; and James Lee, of 
West Retford, Esq. 

Oxfordshire--Philip Thomas Herbert Wyk- 
ham, of Tythrop, Esq.; John Lechmere, of 
Steeple Aston, Esq.; and Samuel Portman 
Cox, of Sandford, Esq. 

Rutlandshire—Johu Stokes, of Caldecot, 
Esq.; Matthew Laxton, of Gr » Keg. ; 
and Heury Heathcote, of North Laflingbam, 
Esq. 

Shropshire—Benjamin Flounders, of Cul- 
mington, Esq.; Thomas Hevry Hope, of Net- 
ley-hall, Esq.; and Philip Morris, of the 
Hurst, Esq. 

Somersetshire— Alexander Adair, of Hea- 
therton-park, Esq.; Robert Phippen, of Badg- 
worth-court, Esq.; and Thomas Henry Ernst, 
of Westcombe, Esq. 

Staffordshire — Thomas Higgins Burn, of 
Loynton-hall, Esq.; William Moore, of Wych- 
don-lodge, Esq.; and George Thomas Whit- 
grave, of Moseley-court, Esq. 

County of Southampton—The Hon. William 
Henry Ashe A’Court Holmes, of Westover; 
Andrew Robert Drummond, of Cadiands, 
Southampton, Esq.; and Geo, Henry Warde, 
of Northwood-park, Esq. 

Saffolk —Thomas Hallifax, the elder, of 
Shimpling, Esq.; Arthur John Brook, of 
Horningsheath, Esq.; and Sit Hyde Parker, 
of Long Melford, Bart. 

Surrey—Thomas Challoner Biss Challoner, 
of Poxhales, Esq.; Thomas Alcock, of King’s 
Wood Warren, Esq.; and Samuel Paynter, 
of Richmond, Esq. 

Sussex—George Heary Malcombe Wagner, 
of Herstmonceux, Esq.; John Davies Gilbert, 
of Eastbourne, Esq.; and George Palmer, of 
Tonbridge Wells, Esq. 

Warwickshire — John Ward Boughton 
Leigh, of Brownsover-ball, Esq. ; Henry 
Cadwallader Adams, of Ansty, Esq.; and Sir 
George Philips, of Weston, Bart. 

Wiltshire—Sir Frederick Hutcheson Harvey 
Bathurst, of Clarendon-park, Bart.; * John 
Christian Boode, of Lucknum, Esq.; and 
Francis Thomas Egerton, of Roche-court, Esq. 

W orcestershire—Wilson Aylesbury Roberts, 
of Bewdley, Esq. ; Robt. Berkeley, of Spitch- 
ley, Esq.; and William Congreve Rassell, of 
King’s Heath, Esq. 

Yorkshire—Sir Robert Frankland, of Thir- 
kleby, Bart.; Mark Milbank, of Thorpe Per- 
row, Esq.; and William Rookes Compton 
Stansfield, of Esholt, Esq. 
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. THE COLONIES, 


VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 


Van Diemen’s Land papers of 26th May give a report of the Lieutenant- 
Governor's speech to the Council, which represents the colony in all respects 
most prosperous, whether as regards its agricultural or commercial relations, 
or the general advancement of its internal stability. The increase in the 
imports in 1835, as compared with 1834, was 107,029/., and of exports, 
117,1571.; in vessels cleared outwards, 19; and vessels inwards, 26. uch 
of this advancement is attributable to the increased price of wool, the exten- 
sion of the whale-fishing, and the establishment of banking-houses, 

ture of the late Governor was hailed with singular satisfaction, and was 
celebrated by unseemly illuminations. 


CANADA. 


The Montreal papers furnish us with the reply of the House of Assembly 
tothe speech of the Earl of Gosford, at the opening of the Session of the 
Assembly at Quebec, which is of a nature to leave little hope of an amicable 
arrangement with that body. After recapitulating his Excellency's observa- 
tions, the Assembly states— 

“ We have not deemed it necessary to enter into detail upon the consider- 
ation of the various subjects adverted to by your Excellency, until such time 
as, according to promise, your Excellency shall have communicated to us 
the reasons which have caused the convocation of the provincial parliament, 
Your Excellency, in limiting the subject to which you have called our atten- 
tion under the present circumstances, has, no doubt, been actuated not only 
by the motives expressed by your Excellency, but moreover by the consider- 
ation that, although this House has, during the great length of the last ses- 
sion, zealously laboured for the welfare of the province, and with that view 
adopted a great many measures which we deemed to be in accordance with 
the intentions of his Majesty's government, our labours have been rendered 
abortive in consequence of the systematic rejection by the Legislative Council 
of all the projects of law calculated to remedy the past, to protect the people 
for the future, to enlighten them and advance their moral welfare, to improve 
their social and physical condition, and to entrust them with those powers 
and influences on the constitution, the administration of laws, and the ma- 
nagement of their local affairs, to which they are entitled, and which are 
guaranteed tothem by the very principles of government. The cireumstance 
of that body having continued unchanged must necessarily preclude the 
idea that his Majesty intended to harass the country by the repetition during 
the present session of scenes so discreditable to the vicious constitution which 
it is attempted to uphold.” 

The reply concludes by stating a conviction that his Excellency is sincere 
in his wishes to promote the welfare of the country, and entreats him not to 
rest satisfied with partial reforms, but to ascend to the source of the evils 
under which the country suffers. 





FOREIGN STATES, 


FRANCE. 


A conspiracy has taken place at Strasburg, which had for its object the 
placing of Prince Louis-Napoleon Buonaparte, nephew of the Emperor, and 
son of the ex-King of Holland, on the throne of France. The conspiracy 
broke out on the morning of the 30th October, and from the small number of 
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officers who attempted to carry it into effect, it would appear that the leaders 
placed the greatest reliance upon the disaffection of the army. ‘The inhabit- 
ants of Strasburg took no part whatever in this affair. According to the 
report made by the Prefect they felt deeply indignant, as did the great bulk 
of the troops. The ridiculous attempt will tend only to strengthen the go- 
vernment of Louis Philippe. The ringleaders, including Louis Buonaparte, 
were arrested. 


Death of Charles X.—Charles the Tenth has breathed his last at Goritz, 
in Illyria. The ex-King was carried off by a fit of the cholera, after only a 
few hours’ illness, on the 6th of November. His ex-Majesty had assisted on 
the 4th at the celebration of his own ftte, and probably to this circumstance 
his illness is attributable. The ex-King was in his 80th year. The ancient 
custom of declaring Le Roi est mort; Vive le Roi! was observed by the 
attendants on this occasion. As soon as the old King was dead, the Duke 
d’Angouléme renounced the rights which he pretends to have to the crown 
of France, and immediately proclaimed the Duke de Bordeaux King of 
France and Navarre. On the other hand, the little legitimist, High Church 
party, which would never recognize the validity of the abdications of Ram- 
bouillet, and which has always treated as a usurpation the title of the 
royalty of Henry V.; this faction has, on its side, we are told, proclaimed 
the Duke d'Angoul@me only King of France and Navarre, with the title of 
Louis XIX. The Duke de Bordeaux was 16 years of age on the 20th of 
last September. 


HOLLAND. 


The Governor-General of the Dutch possessions in the East has issued a 
decree, to the effect that after the Ist of June, 1836, there should be “ im- 
posed on all woollen and cotton goods manufactured in the Netherlands, 
provided with certificates of origin, and imported in Netherland ships into 
Netherland India, an import-duty of 124 per cent.; and on all foreign 
woollen and cotton goods from countries to the west of the Cape of Good 
Hope, under whatever flag, provided they do not come from countries with 
which the kingdom of the Netherlands is not on terms of friendship, an im- 
port duty of twenty-five per cent., the use of the entrepét for both sorts of 
goods remaining free as hitherto,” This is important to houses exporting 
to India beyond the Ganges. 


SPAIN. 


The Queen Regent delivered a speech to the Cortes on the 24th of Oct. 
There are several remarkable points in this address, but we would call atten- 
tion to two very prominent features in it—namely, the expression of confi- 
dence in her ministers which is put into the Queen Regent's mouth, and 
the apology which she offers for the acts of illegal oppression of which they 
have been guilty since their accession to power. It is probably the first time 
that a sovereign “ born and bred” has apologised from the throne for acts 
of rapine and injustice committed by the servants of the Crown in the alleged 
defence of the national liberties. This is a new feature in the progress of 
revolution. The Queen Regent, also, in alluding to the manifestation of 
foreign states towards Spain, takes occasion to thank the British Govern- 
ment, in the person of Lord Palmerston, for the supply of 100,000 muskets, 
lately sent to Spain by him. The King of the French does not get quite so 
much applause as his English ally. An apology is likewise offered by her 
Majesty for the non-payment of the dividends on the foreign debt, and a 
similar apology is offered on behalf of the Ministry, for having issued the 
decree for the forced loan without the sanction of the Cortes, it remains to 


be seen how far that body will sanction so outrageous an assumption of their 
peculiar powers. 
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PORTUGAL. 


As was to be expected, there has been an Open struggle at Lisbon between 
the party of the Queen and the Constitutionalists of 1820. It is well known 
that the Queen had been compelled to accept the Constitution; and being 
supported by a considerable number of ns of rank and influence, she 
was persuaded to make an attempt for the restoration of the former order of 
thin On the 3d ult. her Majesty removed to Belem, and having sent for 
the Ministers, kept them under restraint all ni ht. In the morning they 
were informed that the Queen had changed the Ministry. This roused the 
popular feeling to a pitch of frenzy, and several conflicts between the parties 
took place. At last the Queen was compelled to call on Lord Howard de 
Walden for personal protection; and, in consequence, 300 British marines 
were landed at Junquiera. The National Guard joined the Constitutionalists ; 
and her Majesty, finding herself too feebly supported to hope for success, 
sent three flags of truce to the National Guard, with offers, which were suc- 
cessively and peremptorily rejected. Her Majesty made a fourth proposition, 
stating that she was willing to maintain the Constitution, subject to the mo- 
difications which the Cortes may deem fit to make, and that the former Mi- 
nisters should be retained. This was graciously accepted, and tranquillity 
was, restored for a time; we say for a time, because we feel adented that, 
though this breach has been patched up it will ere long be re-opened, The 
mob now know their own strength, and will be inclined to give little credit 
to the Queen for sincerity. Coercion on the one side and suspicion on the 
other are not the elements of political harmony. Five or six lives were lost 
on the occasion; among them was that of Agostino José Freire, Minister of 
the Interior, who was massacred in his carriage by the brave National Guard. 


AMERICA. 


Accounts from New York state that the searcity of money still continues 
there. Two and three per cent. per month is given for loans. It is also 
stated that several failures, some of considerable extent, have taken place ; 
but private information says they were of a limited description. The 
request, in a memorial from the merchants to the Government, to permit 
the money in the deposit banks to be issued for the relief of the trading 
classes, had been rejected. : 


It is said that the President and the Mexican minister have had a 
serious dispute about the occupation of a part of the Mexican territories by 
the American army under General Gaines. The Mexican minister de- 
manded that they should be immediately withdrawn, which the President, 
with one of his emphatic oaths, said should not be done, whereupon the 
minister demanded his passport. Some think that this rupture will lead to 
a war, but if Mexico cannot stand against Texas, it is not very likely that it 
will be foolish enough to offer battle to the United States, 


TURKEY. 


Constantinople letters state that important changes in the Turkish mi- 
nistry were in contemplation by the Sultan. The plague was committing 
dreadful ravages in the Turkish capital. No fewer than 5250 deaths oc- 
cutred within the week preceding the 19th ult.; but the Frank population 
had almost completely escaped the epidemy. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


LORD FORBES, M.P. 


His Lordship was M.P. for the county of Longford, which he represented 
since 1806, with a very slight interruption, when Messrs, Halpin, Rorke, 
and White sat for the County, but were turned out on petition. He was 
also Colonel of the Militia. He was in his 52d year, having been born 
in May, 1785. He married, about five years ago, Frances, daughter -of the 
late Dr. Territt, formerly Judge of the Admiralty Court at Bermuda; by 
whom he has left two sons, the eldest of whom, George Arthur, now Vis- 
count Forbes, is in his fourth year. He died at Noel-house, Kensington- 
gore, the residence of his aunt, the Dowager Marchioness of Hastings, 

The late Lord Forbes, our readers will remember, was found insane by an 
inquisition a few months since, the determining cause of which unhap 
visitation of Providence was an unfortunate accident that befel him about 
fifteen months ago, when the Noble Lord had an apoplectic attack, which 
ended in aberration of intellect. From the first attack to the moment of his 
death, he was assiduously attended night and day by his disconsolate widow, 
on whom the finger of God has been heavily laid within the last few weeks, 
her father also having died in that time. 

Those who knew the deceased speak highly of his many excellent qualities. 
He was an early and intimate friend of the poet Moore, who addressed to 
him one of his American epistles, from which we take the following passage, 
to show the friendship subsisting between them, and the rare and high esti- 
mate formed of his character by one who knew him well, and whose praise 
is beyond all imputation of motive :— 

**-Thou, gently lull’d in dreams of classic thought, 
By bards illumined and by sages taught, 
Pant'st to be all upon this mortal scene , 
That bard hath fancied, or that sage hath been ! 
Why should I wake thee ? why severely chase 
The lovely forms of virtue and of grave ; 
That dwell before thee like the pictures spread 
By Spartan matrons round the genial bed, 
Moulding thy fancy, and, with gradual art, 
Brightening the young conceptions of thy heart.” 

His Lordship was a Major-General in the army. He entered the service 
June 2Ist, 1794, as a Lieutenant in the 108th Foot, and was appointed one 
of the Aides-de-Camp to George III. in Feb., 1811. 


SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON. 


Sir William Knighton originally entered the medical profession as an 
apprentice to an apothecary at Tavistock ; and after a residence of a few 
months in London, returned to that town to settle as a general practitioner. 
This, however, not proving agreeable to his taste, or satisfactory to his 
ambition, he soon returned to London, and settled as an accoucheur. The 
College of Physicians having admonished him for practising as a physician 
without a degree, he went to Edinburgh, where he remained two seasens ; 
and, having obtained a degree from the Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
admitted a licentiate. From this time he remained in London till 1810, 
when he accompanied the Marquis Wellesley to Spain, and returned with 
him when the mission was at an end. On this nobleman retiring from 
office, he asked his late Majesty to appoint Knighton one of his physicians. 
Soon after this, he became acquainted with Sir John M‘Mahon, by whom 
he was speedily admitted to terms of intimacy ; and they continued on the 
most confidential footing until the death of the latter, who made Sir William 
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his executor. Among the papers which thus came into his possession, were 
some pepating to certain private affairs of the late King. Instead of endeavour- 
ing to turn the circumstance to any profitable account, Knighton instantly 
carried the documents to Carlton House, and -placed them at once, without 
any comment or condition, in the hands of the rightful owner. From that 
hour may be dated his admission to royal favour: the Prince Regent, 
struck at once with the importance of the benefit and with the delicate man- 
ner in which it had been conferred, appointed Knighton to an important 
office in the Duchy of Cornwall; in 1813 raised him to the baronetage; and, 
at a later period, presented him with the grand cross of the Guelphic Order. 
His reputation was now at its zenith, and his business continued very exten- 
sive till the removal of Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, who had. succeeded. Sir 
John M‘Mahon in the office of Private Secretary. On the elevation of this 
gentleman to the peerage, and bis mission to Sweden, Sir W. Knighton, 
who had previously been a frequent visiter, now became an inmate at Carl- 
ton Palace, and was invested with the offices of Private Secretary and Privy 
Purse—appoiniments which he retained till the death of George IV. Before 
his connexion with the court Sir William Knighton practised chiefly, though 
not exclusively, as an accoucheur. He is said to have been extremely 
cautious of his reputation—always calling in additional advice whenever 
there was any manifest danger; and succeeded in amassing a very large 
fortune by his original profession. From the time of his accepting the ap- 
pointments above mentioned, he, of course, wholly abandoned practice; but 
he still retained an intimacy with several members of the medical profession, 
some of whom were indebted to him for many acts of kindness and con- 
sideration. He had latterly suffered from embarrassment of breathing and 
oppression about the chest, which proved to be dependent upon enlargement 
of the heert, and ended in dropsical effusion into the right, pleura and 
pericardium, which proved fatal on Tuesday, the 11th of October, in the 
60th year of his age. Sir William Knighton was unquestionably a man of 
excellent talents, but he was still more conspicuous for his fine sagacity and 
knowledge of the world. His success in life was remarkable; but such was 
at one time his interest at Court, that it is quite certain he might have com- 
manded almost anything which the highest influence in the empire could 
bestow ;- yet he never showed himself avaricious, or greedy of honours. He 
was scrupulously punctilious in all the observances and etiquettes of society ; 
but, amid the polish which his manners and character received from the 
circumstances into which he was thrown, he still retained unimpaired the 
impress of his early friendships.— Medical Gazette. 


GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER, 


Mr. Colman was born on the 21st of October, 1762, so that he had just 
completed his 74th year. His early education commenced at Fountain's 
academy, Marylebone: he afterwards went to Westminster School, and next 
he entered at Christchurch, Oxford, where he distinguished himself by his 
vivacity and the quickness of his parts; but his father thought fit to send 
him to King’s College, Old Aberdeen, to arrest by its strictness of discipline 
the very great gaiety and unrestrained sprightliness of his youth, and to 
remove him from those allurements that too often impede the habits of 
studious discipline, and retard the progress of the pupil's career. There are 
many stories of the pranks and vagaries of young Colman in his early days, 
but they were not tainted with anything vicious, or that could lower him in 
the estimation of his associates or friends. After finishing his studies, pro- 
bably stimulated by the high character of his father as a dramatist and 
literary man, when he came to London he commenced dramatic author. 
His father, as everybody knows, was ‘‘ George Colman the elder,” as he used 
to be called, at one time the manager of Covent Garden Theatre, and, 
among other pieces, joint author with Garrick of the “ Clandestine Mar- 
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riage.” The works of ‘‘ George Colman the younger” are well known, and 
it is remarkable that he received for one of his plays a larger sum than was 
ever before given for a dramatic performance. is was his “ John Bull.” 
His connexion with the Haymarket Theatre was occasioned by his mar- 
riage with Miss Morris; and he afterwards sold his interest in the concern 
to the present proprietor, subject to the payment of an annuity to Mrs, Col- 
man, from whom he had long lived separate. Among the many popular 
pieces written by him are—“ The Surrender of Calais,’ “ The Moun- 
taineers,” “John Bull,” “ The Iron Chest,” “ The Poor Gentleman,” “The 
Heir at Law,” “The Law of Java," &. When Mrs. Colman died, Mr. 
Colman married Mrs. Gibbs, the celebrated actress, who made her first 
appearance at the Haymarket Theatre, as Miss Logan, in 1783. He had 
two sons, not the offspring of the marriage with Miss Morris, one of whom 
was in the army, and died some years ago; his other son had a place in the 
Lord Chamberlain's Office, but has for some years been resident abroad. At 
one time Mr. Colman hoped that his son might succeed him in the office of 
Examiner of Plays; but Mr: Charles Kemble has been appointed his 
successor, 
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Married.)—Henry Trench, Esq., second son 
of William Trench, Esq., of Cangort Park, 
King’s County, to the Hon. Georgiana Bloom- 
field, youngest daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Lord 
Bloomfield, G.C.B. and G.C.H. 

James Edward Gordon, Esq., R.N.. late M.P. 
for Dundalk, to Barbara, daughter of the late 
Samuel Smith; Esq., of Berkeley-square, and 
Woodhall Park, Herts. 

M. Gerard Antoine de Barneveld de Mete- 
rin, to Margaret Erskine, widow of the late 
Sir John Gordon, Bart. 

The Rev. John Armstrong, M.A., son of the 
late John Armstrong, Esq., of Alverne Hill, 
to Mary Ann, second daughter of John Sco- 
bell, Esy., of Nancealverne. 

Archibald Sconce, Esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service, to Caroline, youngest daughter of the 
late Nathan Atherton, Esq., of Calne, Wilt- 
shire; also, at the same time, H. Atherton, 
Esq, of the Bengal Civil Service, to Harriett, 
third daughter of the late Robert Sconce, Esq., 
of Stirling. 

H. St. Vincent Rese, Esq., late Captain in 
the Royal Regiment of Lancers, to Frances, 
second daughter of the late Rev. Edward Ro- 
berts, of Lyme, Dorset. 

At Marylebone, F, Huth, jun., Esq., to 
Frances Caroline, only daughter of Sir Chap- 
man Marsha!!. 

On the 27th of August, in the church of St, 
John, in the parish of Walton, Colonel Ready, 
Governor of the Isle of Man, to Sarah, second 
daughter of Sir John Tobin, of Oak-hill, near 
Liverpool. 


At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Captain 
Fremantle, R.N,, second son of the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir T, F. Fremantle, G.C.B,, to Isa- 
bella, relict of James Wedderburn, Esq., and 
daughter of the late David Lyon, Esq., of 
Portland place. 





Died.)}—The Countess Howe. 

Rear-Admiral John Maitland. 

Charles Day, Esq., in his 53d year. 

Henry Adams Mayers, Esq., of Redland, 
near Bristol, in his 54th year. 

Lady Grant, relict of Sir Archibald Grant, 
Bart., of Moneymusk. 

Thomas Cadell, Esq., of the Strand, in his 
64th year. 

On his passage to England, between the 
Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena, William 
Hawkins, Esq., in the 78th year of his age, 
second son of James, late Lord Bishop of 
Raphoe, and eldest brother of Adm, Sir James 
Hawkins Whitshed, Bart., G.C,B. 

Aged 75, the Rev. William Lax, Professor 
of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge. 

At Brighton, aged 81, William Wigney, Esq., 
banker. 

At Lewisham, Kent, aged 49, Mr. James 
Robins, bookseller, of Ivy-lane, Paternoster- 
row. 

At his house, in Gower-street, Bedford-sq., 
John Bannister, Esq., aged 77. 

At his house, in York-street, Portman-sq., 
Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Bligh St. George. 

At Warham, Norfolk, Wenman Langton, 
D.D., aged 71. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON, 


Whitehall.—The extensive repairs and 
embellishments which have, for a consi- 
derable time past, been carried on in the 
interior of this noble structure, pro- 
nounced bya celebrated French archi- 
tect to be “ the most finished of modern 
buildings on this side the Alps,” are now 
rapidly drawing to a conclusion. The 
ceiling, (painted on canvass by Rubens, 
at the command of the unfortunate 
Charles I.,) which represents the apo- 
theosis of James I., in nine compart- 
ments, and which rw hap cost 3000/., 
has been very carefully cleaned and re- 
touched: each compartment is sur- 
rounded by a massive frame of gold 
work, which, together with the restored 
brilliancy of the paintings, gives to the 
roof a most gorgeous appearance. The 
entablatures of the Corinthian pilasters 
which beautify and support the walls 
are being gilded en swte. A substantial 
oaken floor is in progress of being laid 
down, upon which will be immediately 
raised a series of pews of the same last- 
ing material. The pew for the King 
and Queen is also to be of oak, richly 
carved and gilded, the mountings of the 
finest Genoese velvet. There is a me- 
lancholy reminiscence attached to the 
site of the royal pew; for it will be 

laced in the window out of which 

ing Charles I, stepped to the scaffold 
—viz., the window in the centre of the 
principal facade, opposite the Horse 
Guards, The building is still intended 
to be employed as a chapel for the 
troops, and the King and Queen, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Commander- 
in-Chief, &c., are expected to attend 
the first performance of divine worship 
within it. A splendid altar-piece will 
occupy that end of the building which 
fronts the organ-gallery: this, too, has 
likewise been altered and improved. The 
pipes of the organ have been laid down, 
and dre to receive a superb new case. 
Arrangements have been made to warm 
the building by means of heated air, for 
which purpose several hundred feet of 
cylindrical tubes are to be used. To pre- 
serve the splendid staircase, the steps 
are defended by brick tiles; and at the 
bottom, a large new window (which is 


very much needed in this part of the 
building) is already marked out. 


Birmingham, Bristol, and Thames Juno 
tion Railway.—A meeting of the 


rietors of the above line of railway 
n held, to consider the proprie of 
extending the proposed terminus at Ken- 


sington to Knightsbridge, and thus ap- 
proximating nearer to London by two 
miles. Several proprietors expressed 
their conviction that the proposed line 
would prove highly beneficial, as it 
would Seve the effect of bringing, b 
the medium of the Great Western an 
Birmingham lines, the produce of the 
northern and western parts of the king- 
dom into some of the wealthiest parts 
of the metropolis. The resolution for 
introducing the Bill was then read, and 
adopted unanimously, and the meeting 
separated. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


At the port of Gloucester has been 
commenced the magnificent undertaking 
of forming a line of public wharfs, up- 
wards of 1000 feet long, in continuation 
of the present basin (double its length), 
at which ships of the largest size, ca- 
pable of entering the Gloucester and 
Berkeley Canal, will be enabled to lie 
alongside, and discharge their cargoes. 
At that point the canal is also to be wi- 
dened thirty feet. A canal is likewise 
to be cut, the effect of which will be 
the removing of a considerable portion 
of the coal and barge trade to wharfs at 
some distance from the present basin, 
and the giving of greater facilities for 
the larger vessels. | 


LANCASHIRE, 


Proposed College at Manchester-——A 
preliminary meeting has been held at 
Manchester, when a committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of arranging for 
a public meeting of those s who 
are favourable to the establishment of a 
collegiate institution in Manchester for 
the higher branches of education. 


In Manchester, out of a population of 
250,000 souls, it has been ascertained 
that no fewer than 40,151 received, in 
one year, medical aid gratuitously, in 
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the workhouse, infirmaries, and other 

medical institutions; the names of 

21,349 of this number being entered as 

sr in the books of the Royal In- 
rmary. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 


A new institution for the promotion 


of the fine arts has just been established 
at Newcastle, which is to be called 
“ The North of England Society for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts,” intended 
for the advancement of drawing, paint- 
ing, sculpture, engraving, engineering, 
&ec., and procuring an adequate place 
where the students may work under the 
same roof. 


OXFORDSILIRE. 


A railroad from London to Oxford is 
said to be in contemplation, by way of 
Uxbridge, Beaconsfield, Wycombe, and 
Thame, A meeting is intended to be 
held soon at Oxford, to take the scheme 
into contemplation. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Curious Discovery.—A highly curious 
and valuable antique has been disco- 
vered at Weston, near Bath, and is now 
in the possession of Messrs. Thomson 
and Warren, silversmiths, of Westgate- 
street. It is of pure silver, hexagonal, 
of a tapering form, and about fourteen 
inches in length. The top is coronet- 
shaped, and ornamented with acanthus 
leaves, and was attached, probably by 
solder, to the handle; it has, however, 
been loosened by Mr. Thomson, who, 
finding the point of a piece of wood pro- 
jecting from the centre, attempted first 
to pull it out, and then to burn it away. 
The upper portion only of the wood was 
so destroyed, the remainder continuing 
in the hollow handle or shaft. It has 
been conjectured, from the form of the 
top, that this article was employed to 
hold a torch to light a funeral pile, and 
to be Roman. It bears no inscription ; 
but the devices have been chased, and 
the workmanship is infinitely delicate 
and tasteful. There is an ornamented 
knob at the bottom. Its appearance al- 
together is that of a sceptre, or staff of 
office, and it is conjectured that to the 
projecting piece of wood was fastened a 
ball, such as usually surmounts a sceptre ; 


and, in this supposition, some are dis- 
posed to ascribe to it a Saxon origin. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart., has elected Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow, by an over- 
whelming GE indeed, a 
majority in all the Nations. Sir John 
Campbell, the Attorney-General of Eng- 
land, was the other candidate for that 
distinguished honour. 


IRELAND. 

Tranquillity of lreland.—The Chair- 
man of the Limerick Quarter Sessions, 
in his charge to the Grand Jury, stated 
some very gratifying facts with respect 
to the improved conduct of the pea- 
santry in that district. The character 
of that county, heretofore noted for tur- 
bulence and violence, appears to have 
been entirely changed, through the vi- 
gorous enforcement of the law, which it 
has been the peculiar merit of this Go- 
vernment to effect by means of the in- 
ferior tribunals. By appointing local 
crown solicitors to bring the violators of 
the public peace to trial, and prevent 
the shameful compromises of justice 
which had been formerly arranged with 
the sanction, and frequently in the pre- 
sence, of the magistrates, Lord Mul- 
grave’s government has made the law a 
terror to the evil-minded, and a protec- 
tion to the orderly and quiet. Prosecu- 
tors and witnesses have been compelled 
to come forward, and jurors to attend 
and do their duty at the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions, to which persons ac- 
cused of riots’ and misdemeanors are 
made amenable; and thus the whole- 
some restraint of authority has been 
restored. The persuasion that the law 
is not to be trifled with or evaded, which 
has wrought such a wholesome reforma- 
tion in the manners of the Munster 
peasantry, is indicated by another very 
remarkable fact—namely, that at these 
sessions, on the names of the different 
persons out on bail being called over, 
only one was absent. Going bail for a 
rioter has ceased to be what it was for 
many years—a matter of form. The 
forfeiture is uniformly and rigidly ex- 
acted ; in consequence of which solvent 
men consider well for whom they be- 
come surety, and common disturbers 
find none to answer for them. 
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Banks, Private and Joint-Stock, circulation 
of, 112 

Bannister and his Family, recollections of, 
487 

Berkeley Castle, reviewed, 100 

Biographical Particulars of celebrated Per- 
sons lately deceased :—Nathan Mayer 
Rothschild,130—Lord Dufferin, 132— 
Colonel Mackinnon, 133—Admiral Sir 
J. Gore, K.C.B., 266—Baron Smith, 267 
—John Pond, Esq., F.R.S., 6—Madame 
Malibran de Beriot, 401—Admiral Lord 
De Saumarez, 403—William Marsden, 
Esq., ib.—Rev. D. Rowley, 404—Colonel 
Burr, ib.—Lord Forbes, 540—Sir W. 
Knighton, 540— George Colman, the 
younger, 541 

Biot, M., experiments of, 118 

Bogdan Chmielnicki ; or, the Miller’s Oath, 
360 


Book of Beauty, the, critical notice of, 506 
Book of Gems, the, noticed, 369 
Botanist, the, notice of, 511 

Dec—VOL. XLVIIIL. NO.CXCII- 





Brinvillier's, Madame de, a supper at, by I. 
E. L., 22 

British Association, the, sixth meeting of, 
245—Mr. Moore’s Speech at, 516 

British Varieties, 111, 249, 385, 528 

Burke's History of the Commoners of Great 
Britain, noticed, 507 

Burr, Colonel, biographical account of, 404 


Canada, accounts from, 264, 399, 537 
Cape, the, intelligence from, 129, 398 
Carey, William, memoir of, noticed, 101 
Cavalier, the, performance of, 244 
Characters, Notorious, Portraits of, No. IIL, 


87 

Charles X., death of, 535 

Chateaubriand, the criticism of, by L. E. L., 
62—his “ Sketches of English Litera- 
ture,” reviewed, 97 

Chesney, Colonel, his expedition in India, 
113 

Chess made Easy, noticed, 107 

Christian Keepsake, the, 376 

Lacon, the, critical notice of, 372 

————— Theology, noticed, 236 

Christmas, a song, by Leigh Hunt, Esq., 
462 

= the younger, biographical account 
of, 541 

Colonies, intelligence from the, 128, 263, 
399, 537 

Commercial and Money Market Report, 
120, 261, 397, 534 

Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman, re- 
viewed, 372 

Consolation, 498 

Cooper's Residence in France, &c., noticed 
369 

Corn-Law Rhymer’s Pilgrimage, the, 150 

Court and Camp of Don Carlos, the, no- 
ticed, 237 

Coulson on Deformities of th Chest and 
Hip-joint, 510 ) 

Covent-garden Theatre, 174, 5 , 

Crime, statistics of, 3 

Criminal Law, the, report on, 306 

Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology, 
noticed, 512 

Critical Notices of New Puy.ications :— 
The Viscount de Chateaubriand’s Sketches 
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of English Literature, 97—The Violin, by 
George Dubourg, 99—Berkeley Castle, 
100— Memoir William , D.D, 
101—Miss Landon’s Traits and of 
Early Life, 102—The Posthumous Papers 
of the Pickwick Club, i6—The Romance 
of Nature, 104—The Autobiography of 
Guido Sorelli, 6.—Madrid in 1835, 105 
—Lessing’s Laocoon, by W. Ross, ib.— 
Jerningham, or the Inconstant Man, 106 
—A Popular View of the Progress of 
Philosophy among the Ancients, 107— 
Chess made Easy, ib.—Tiet2’s St. Peters- 
burgh, &c., 233—Sayings and Doings, by 
Theodore Hook, Esq.,234—The History 
of the Life of Edward the Black Prince, 
235—Christian Theology, 236—The Old 
World and the New, ib.—The Court and 
Camp of Don Carlos, 237— Description ‘of 
the House and Museum, the Residence of 
Sir John Soane, 237—History of South- 
ern Africa, 238—The Mining Review, 
239—The Althorp Picture ae &e., 
ib.—The Amici, 240—The Inquisitor, 1. 
—The Training System adopted in the 
Model Schools of the Glasgow Educa- 
tional Society, 241—The Age of Humbug, 
tb.—The Tailors, ib.—The Book of Gems, 
369—Cooper’s Residence in France, &c., 
1+.—An Angler's Rambles, 370—Four 
Lectures on the Evidences and Doctrines 
of the Christian Religion, 371—The 
Christian Lacon, 372—Tales in Verse, 
by Mary Howitt, 1.—Confessions of an 
Elderly Gentleman, .i6 —The Desultory 
Man, 373—Homepathy and Allopathy, 
374— The Annuals: Forget-Me-Not, 
375 — Friendship’s Offering, i+. — Jen- 
nings’s Landscape Annual, i6.—Gems of 
Beauty, 376—The Christian Keepsake, 
ib.—Heath’s Picturesque Anoual, 1b,— 
The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 377— 
Flowers of Loveliness. 378 — Juvenile 
Forget-Me-Not, ib.— Juvenile. Scrap- 
Book, +.—A Manual of the Political An- 
tiquities of Greece, 505—The Book 
of Beauty, 506—Mr,. Burke's History 
of the Commoners, 507 — The Great 
Metropolis, i+.— Finden’s Tableaux of 
National Character, Beauty, and Cos- 
tume, 508—Vandeleur, or Animal Mag- 
netism, 509—Twelve Months in the 
British Legion, .—Story’s Songs, and 
Lyrical Poems, 510—Coulson on De- 
formities of the Chest and Diseases of 
the Hip Joint, .—The Botanist, No. 
I., 511—Cyclopedia of Anatomy and 
ao i 512—Two Months at Kil- 
ee, 1b, 





Deaths, 134, 268, 405, 542 

Description of the House and Museum, the | 
residence of Sir John Soane, noticed, 238 | 

Desultory Man, the, critical notice of, 373 


Index. 


Drama, the, 109, 244, 381, 515 
Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, the, uoticed, 
377 


Drury-lane Theatre, 173, 515 
Dufferin, Lord, particulars respecting, 132 


Economy, Rural, 117, 258, 393, 530 

Education, the Central Society of, 269 

Elements of Conversation, the, or Talking 
made Easy, 409 

Elliott, Ebenezer, (author of “ Corn-Law 
Rhymes,”) Inscriptions, a 4i—Sonnet, 
by, 61—The Corn-Law Rhymer's Pil- 
grimage, by, 150—Song, by, 318—On a 
Snowdrop seen by Moonlight, by, 325— 
Inscription, by, 504 

Emigration, increase of, 129 

Enfans Trouvés, les, 71 

English Opera-house, the, 175 

Engravings, notices of, 109, 243, 381, 514 

Entomological Society, proceedings of the, 
384, 517 

Eton Revisited in August, 1836, 155 

Everybody's Visitor and Nobody's Guest, 
472 

Evidences of Genius for Dramatic Poetry, 
No. III., 200 


Finden’s Tableaux of National Character, 
Beauty, and Costume, noticed, 508 

Fine Arts, 109, 243, 480, 514 

First Love, or Coustancy in the Nineteenth 
Century, by L. E. L., 326 

Flowers of Loveliness, noticed, 378 

Forbes, Lord, memoir of, 540 

Foreign States, 129, 265, 400, 537 

Varieties, 113, 253, 388, 524 

Forget-Me-Not, the, noticed, 375 

Forrest, Mr., his performances, 312, 516 

France, completion of the ministry in, 265 
—number of English residents in, 386— 
produce of indirect taxes in, 389—statis- 
tics of, 390—tranquillity of, 400—con- 
spiracies in, 537 

Friendship’s Offering, critical notice of, 375 


Garrick Theatre, the, 169 

Gems of Beauty, noticed, 376 

Gog and Magog, and the Wall of Dhonl- 
karnein, by Leigh Hunt, Exq., 178 

Gore, Admiral Sir J., biographical account 
of, 266 

Great Metropolis, the, noticed, 507 

Great People, 319 . 

Greece, a Manual of the Political Antiquities 
of, reviewed, 505 


Hall, Mrs. S. C., Illustrations of Irish Pride, 
Part I1V., by, 26—Wavside Flowers ga- 
thered in Wales, by, 307—Tales of Wo- 
man’s Trials, No. I., by, 464 

Haymarket Theatre, the, 172 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual, noticed, 376 





| High Civilization, No. I., 1., No, I1., 289 
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ae of a Radical, the, No. I., 273, No. 

- 436 

Holland, Indian trade of, 538 

Homeepathy and Allopathy, noticed, 374 

Hook, Theodore, Esq., Precept and Prac- 
tice, by, 183—The Elements of Conver- 
sation, No. II., by, 409 

Hospice des Enfans Trouvés, account of the, 
7i 

Hunt, Leigh, Esq., Wealth and Woman- 
hood, by, 19—Aeronantics, Real and 
Fabulous, 7 49—Our Cottage, by, 68— 
Gog and Magog, and the Wall of 
Dhoulkarnein, by. 178 — Translations 
from the Greek Anthology, by, 182— 
Christmas, a Song for Good Fellows, 
young and old, by, 462 


Illustrations of Irish Pride, by Mrs. S, C. 
Hall—-Harry O' Reardon, Part IV., 26 

Inquisition, the, critical notice of, 240 

Inscriptions, by the author of “ Corn-Law 
Rhymes,” 41 

Ireland, agricultural produce of, imported 
into England, 136—tranquillity of, 544 


Jamaica, intelligence from, 128 

James, G. P. R., Esq., review of his “ His- 
tory of” the Life of Edward the Black 
Prince, 235. 

Jennings’ Landscape Annual, critical notice 
of, 375 

Jerningham, or the Inconstant Man, no- 
ticed, 106 

Job’s Comforters, by John Poole, Esq., 
No. I., 219 

John Hogs; an Agreeable Travelling Com- 
panion, by John Poole, Esq.. 499 

Joint-Stock Banks, progress of, 520 

Journals of the Provinces, the, 137 

Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, noticed, 378 

- Scrap Book, critical notice of, 378 





King’s College, improvements in, 406 

Knighton, Sir W., biographical account of, 
540 

Kock, M. Paul de, reduced circumstances 
of, 68 


Landon, Miss L. E., Subjects for Pictures, 
by, 20—The Criticism of Chateaubriand, 
by, 62—First Love ; or, Constancy in the 
Nineteenth Century, by, 326 

Landor, Walter Savage, Lines written on 
the Rhine, by, 12—his poetical writings, 
200 

Lessing's Laocoon, by W. Ross, critical no- 
tice of, 105 

Libertino Genuchi, 333 

Lister, Thomas Henry, Esq., memoir of, 421 

Literary Report, 108, 242, 379, 513 

London Mechanics’ Institution, the, Dr. 
Birkbeck's lecture at, 518 
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—— Colonel, biographical account 

33 

> 

Madrid in 1835, noticed, 105 

Malibran de Beriot, Madame de, memoir of, 
300, 401 

Man of No Principles, the, 14 

Marriages, 134, 268, 405, 542 

it ome Capt., memoir of, 228 

Marsden, William, Esq., biographical par 
ticulars respecting, 403 

Martial in London, 232, 347, 475 

Militia, the, 250, 387 

Mining Journal, the, critical notice of, 239 

Monthly Digest, 122, 263, 398, 535 

Moorish Maiden’s Vigil, by L. K. L., 24 


National Debt, reduction of the, 385 

Newgate, state of, 135 

Newspapers, Provincial. former state of, 137 
—-importance of Editors of, 140—their 
influence, 143—profits of, 146——statistics 
of, 252—regulations for conveying by 
post, 253—in Paris, i, 

New South Wales, emigration to, 129; ac- 
counts from, 264, 400 

New Strand Theatre, the, 176 

New York, a Few Weeks in, by a returned 
Emigrant, 352 


Old World and the New, the, noticed, 236 
Olympic Theatre, the, 175 
Our Cottage, by Leigh Hunt, Esq., 68 


Painter’s Tale, the, 476 

Painting and Painters, 43 

Paracelsus, Sonnets by the author of, 48 

Paris, newspapers in, 253 

Parliament, proceedings in, 122 

Patents, new, 119, 259, 395 

Pavilion Theatre, the, 169 

Phrenology, decision of the Académie de 
Médecine respecting, 114 

Playhouses, the, and their p , 165 

Poetry :— Written on the Rhine, by Wal- 
ter Savage Landor, Esq., 12—Wealth 
and Womanhood, by Leigh Hunt, Esq., 
19—Subjects for Pictures, by L. F. L., 20 
—Inscriptions, by the author of “ Corn- 
Law Rhymes,” 41 — Sonnets, by the 
author of “ Paracelsus,” 48—Sonnet, by 
the author of “ Corn-Law Rhymes,’ 61— 
Our Cottage, by Leigh Hunt, Esq., 68— 
Written at the Clepsydra, Messene, in 
18—, 163—’Twas but a Word! 177— 
The Poet’s Vow, 209—Martial in Lon- 
don, 232, 347, 475—Song, by the author 
of “ Corn-Law Rhymes,” 318 — On a 
Snow Drop seen by Moonlight, by the 
author of ‘* Corn-Law Rhymes,” 325- 
The Absent, by Slingsby, 332—Ballad, 
454—Christmas ; a Song for Good Fel- 
lows, Young and Old, by Leigh Hunt, 
Ksq., 462—-Sweet Eighteen, by Charles 
Swain, 486—Consolation, ss Cham- 
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ber Scene, by Slingsby, 504—Inscription, 
by the author of *‘Corn-Law Rhymes,” 1. 

Poetry, Dramatic, Evidences of Genius for, 
No. ILL, 200 

Poet's Vow, the, 209 

Pond, John, Esq., biographical account of, 
267 


Poole, John, Esq., Job's Comforters, by, 219 
—John Hogs; an Agreeable Travelling 
Companion, by, 499 

Poor Laws, report on the, 250 

Popular View of the Progress of Philosophy 
among the Ancients, reviewed, 107 

Portraits of Notorious Characters, No. IIL, 


87 

Portugal, news from, 265, 400, 529 

Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, 
noticed, 102 

Precepts and Practice, by Theodore Hook, 
Ksq.—The Little Man, 183 

Provincial Occurrences, 135, 269, 406, 543 


Queen's Theatre, the, 176 


Rail-road, the London and Birmingham, 
271 

———— the Manchester and Liverpool, 
135, 271 

———-s, progress of, 520 

Records of a Stage Veteran, 93, 363 

Revenue, the, 398 

Romance of Nature, the, noticed, 104 

Rothschild, Mr., biographical account of, 130 

Rowley, the Rev. » particulars respect- 
ing, 404 

Rural Economy, 117, 258, 393, 530 

Russian Imports and Exports, 254, 524 


St. James’s Theatre, the, 173 

Saumarez, Admiral, biographical account of, 
403 

Sayings and Doings, by Theodore Hook, 


2sq., noticed, 234 
School of Design in the Arts connected with 
Manufactures, 258 
Steam Navigation Company, the, 407 
Sheriffs for 1837, 535 
Shipwrecks, report of the Committee of In- 
quiry into the causes of, 111, 522 
Smith, Baron, particulars respecting, 267 
——-, Horace, Esq., memoir of, 348 
Societies, proceedings of, 245, 384, 516 
Sonnet, by the author of “ Corn-Law 
Rhymes,” 61 
s, by the author of “ Paracelsus,’ 48 
Southern Africa, History of, noticed, 238 
Spain, state of affairs in, 129, 265, 400, 538 
—statistics of the civil war in, 524 
Stage Veteran, Records of a, 93, 363 
Story’s Songs and Lyrical Poems, noticed, 
510 
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Subjects for Pictures, by L. E. L., 20 

Surrey Theatre, the, 17 

Sweet Eighteen, by Charles Swain, 486 

Switzerland, proceedings in, with regard to 
refugees, 129, 400 


Tartars, the, noticed, 241 

Tales of Woman’s Trials, by Mrs. S.C. Hall, 
No. I., The Devotion of Omul-Hena, 464 

Tales in Verse, by Mary Howitt, critical 
notice of, 372 

Teas, exportation of, to England and Ame- 
rica, }14 

Theatrical Readers, 165 

Tietz’s St. Petersburgh, &c., reviewed, 233 

Tigers and Tigerism, 455 

Training System, the, adopted in the Model 
Schools of the Glasgow Educational So- 
ciety, 241 

Traits and Trials of Early Life, by L. E. L., 
noticed, 102 

Translations from the Greek Anthology, by 
Leigh Hunt, Esq., 182 

Turkey, news from, 400, 539 

"Twas but a Word! 177 

Twelve Months in the British Legion, no- 
ticed, 509 

Two Months at Kilkee, critical notice of, 
512 


Useful Arts, 118, 258, 394, 532 


Vandeleur; or, Animal Magnetism, re- 
viewed, 509 

Van Diemen’s Land, intelligence from, 537 
Varieties, British, 111, 249, 385, 520 
————. Foreign, 113, 253, 388, 524 
Victoria Theatre, the, 171 

Violet, or the Danseuse, reviewed, 195 
Violin, the, by George Dubourg, noticed, 99 


Warwickshire Natural History and Ar- 
chaiology Society, 519 

Wayside Flowers, gathered in Wales, by 
Mrs. S.C. Hall; The Inn at Tremadoc, 
307—Tan y Bulch, 310—The Widow’s 
Willy, 313 

Wealth and Womanhood, by Leigh Hunt, 
Esq., 19 

West Indies, the, accounts from, 263, 399 

Willis, N. P., Esq., The Absent, by, 332— 
A Chamber Scene, by, 504 

Wood's Lectures on the Evidences and 
Doctrines of the Christian Religion, no- 
ticed, 371 

Written at the Clepsydra, Messene, in 18—, 
163 


Yeomanry of England, the, 425—their cha- 
racter and conduct in the past century, 
427 


END OF THE THIRD PART. 
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